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PREFACE. 



OifB after another of the remarkable men of onr 
oonntry has gone down to the tomb, until the number 
of the distinguished dead far exceeds that of the 
living who have become illustrious. The history 
and fjEime of the former constitute the glory and 
greatness of the country, and the promise of the 
latter is its hope and admiration. To portray the 
character of the one is to excite the emulation of 
tiie other ; and to depict the virtues of a single 
individual, may be to scatter the seeds that will 
germinate, and bud, and blossom, and bring forth 
• similar fruit, in due season. 

For more than thirty-five years, Mr. Calhoun has 
been one of the most prominent statesmen in the 
American Union, and during that long period their 
history is woven together. No important question 
has been agitated since he first entered CongresSi 
in which he has not participated, or with which he 
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has not in some way or other been oonneoted. His 
biography, therefore, if executed as it ought, should 
be full of interest to the American reader. 
,- I have been aware, from the first, of the diffi- 
' oulties and embarrassments in the way of preparing 
a memoir that would be acceptable to both of the 
parties occupying extreme grounds on the sectional 
questions with which Mr. Calhoun was identified. 
It has been my aim, however, to present all things 
truly; and, having done this, to rely upon the 
I ^[enerous kindness of the public. It cannot be that 
' passion and prejudice will follow the dead, to 
disturb the quiet slumbers of the grave; and if 
these are forgotten, there can be no doubt that jus- 
tice will be done to the memory of Mr. Calhoun. 
He was emphatically a great man, — a model states- 
man>-TOne of those who visit us, like angels, '^ few 
land far between." 

He lived in eventful times, and his history is full 
of important incidents. A minute account, therefore, 
of Ihe details of his life would require a much 
larger volume than the present. But it is the design 
of this work ,to exhibit his character with sufficient 
distinctness to satisfy the general reader, and faith* 
foUy to represent his course and position with referenoe 
to the important questions that arose during his 
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pnblio career. In order to accomplish this object, 
I have found it necessary to insert a number of his 
speeches, that he might be allowed to speak for 
himself far more ably and eloquently than I could 
hope to do. 

In making the selections of the speeches, I have 
preferred to take those delivered on subjects of great 
temporary importance, or which are likely to possess 
a permanent value firom their connection with the 
federal constitution and its proper interpretation. 

No apology need be offered for occupying so large 
a ^ace with the history of Nullification. It was 
the great episode in the life of Mr. Calhoun, and 
the principle of state interposition, or state veto, was 
very dear to him. \^ If you should ask me the word," 
said he, ^' that I would wish engraven on my tomb- 
stone, it is Nullification." T 
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LIFE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Boman Yirtoe and Iiitegrity*-0ft6ii paralleled m America— Oharaoter 
of Mr. Oalhoan — His Reputation — ^Attadunent of the People of South 
Oaroliiia to him— Tnflnance — ^Anoestors— Hit Father — Characterirtio 
Traiti— His Birth. 

When Brennus, the Gallic chieftain, and the dark 
and uncouth, but stalwart and intrepid warriors, whom 
he led forth from their transalpine homes down upon 
the fair and fertile plains of Italy, entered the gates of 
the Eternal City, — and their startling cry of " V<b vie- 
tis r — ^woe to the conquered! — awoke a thousand echoes 
in her ancient streets and thoroughfares, in her palaces 
and her temples, — her defeated soldiery and her af- 
frighted inhabitants fled for refuge to the Capitoline 
Hill, ''that high place where Rome embraced her 
heroes/' But some few of the nobler spuits of the re- 
public, reverencing the memories of the past, cherish- 
ing its patriotic impulses, and practicing its virtues, 
remained in the Forum, and seated in their curule 
chairs, fearlessly and calmly awaited the approach of 
the enemy. 

Rude and unpolished as were the invader^, thoii|^ 
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reckless of danger and indifferent to peril, they were 
instantly struck with astonishment at this exhibition of 
firmness and devotion, of patriotism and virtue ; and 
they regarded with awe, the sublime majesty of the 
countenances in which dignity and determination were 
so nobly blended. These Romans were the types of a 
once numerous class, whose character has been held in 
admiration for ages, in every dime and among every 
people to whom their history is known. 

Roman virtue — that virtue which constituted the 
bright peculiar trait of statesmen, and soldiers, and citi- 
zens, in the earlier and purer days of republican sim- 
plicity, and whose light, though shorn of many of its 
beams, was not wholly lost amid the glory and splendor 
of the Empire, till the throne of the Csesars had crum- 
bled into dust — the virtue thus exemplified and thus 
ennobled in Rome, has been often paralleled, if not sur- 
passed, in the great republic of the West. While we 
have in some degree imitated her form of government, 
we have also copied the traits of character which ren- 
dered her distinguished men so famous ; and it is justly 
esteemed no small praise among us, to be commended 
for the possession and practice of Roman virtue and 
Roman integrity. It is, too, a fit subject for congratu- 
lation, that our country, though so young in years, 
has produced so many men deservedly entitled to this 
high distinction : they have not appeared only once in 
a generation or an age, but like the branches of the 
golden tree which opened the portals of the lower world, 
when one is torn away another is not wanting,* — ^when 

^ Prima ftTulio doq deficit alter 
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one is numbered with the dead, another springs up to 
fill his place, to emulate his virtues, and to follow his 
example. 

Not the least worthy, and not the least conspicuous 
among them, was the subject of this memoir. For 
nearly forty years he occupied a prominent place among 
the most eminent statesmen of America. His reputa- 
tion, furthermore, had crossed the Atlantic, where he 
had himself never been, and had elicited the most 
flattering encomiums from those high in ability and in 
station. At home, among his own countrymen, his in- 
dependence of thought, his fearlessness in the expression 
of his opinions, and his unbending and uncompromising 
integrity, caused him to be generally admired even 
among those who differed from him the most widely 
upon political questions. While, therefore, his senti- 
ments with reference to matters of public policy were 
not always cordially approved, but were oftentimes 
earnestly opposed, his character and his talents were 
held in esteem in every section of the Union, and it 
may be truly said that his fame was national, and was 
bounded only by the confines of our territory. 

For much the greater portion of the period during 
which he was in public life, he held a seat in the legis- 
lature of his native state, or represented her in one or 
other of the two houses of Congress. To the people 
of South Carolina he was closely endeared, as well by 
the sterling qualities of his head and heart, as by his 
fidelity in watching over and protecting their interests, 
and his long and arduous services in the councils of the 
state and nation. Open and frank in the avowal of 
his sentiments upon the great questions that divided 
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the public mind — prompt and energetic — faithful and 
true — ^he commanded alike their respect and their ad- 
miration. 

To most of them personally a stranger, yet when his 
name was uttered, it awoke many a lofty and animat- 
ing recollection, and around it clustered hosts of stir- 
ring associations. They looked up to him as their leader 
and their head, — they trusted in him to carry them safe 
through every emergency, and to sustain them in every 
crisis. Did danger threaten them from within or with- 
out, he was invoked as the guardian genius who pos- 
sessed the power to heal all dissensions, and to triumph 
over all opposition. Did the gathering clouds on the 
political horizon forebode aught of disaster, to him they 
applied as to one who could not be daunted by the 
omens that filled the souls of others with terror and 
awe ; and when the warning voice, the counsels, or the 
admonitions, of that statesman-planter, were heard roll- 
ing down from his distant home at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge over the lowlands of South Carolina, few there 
were who did not heed and obey them. Like a gallant 
knight he was foremost in every position of danger, and 
when his banner was unfurled in the midst of the timid 
and faint-hearted, they raised their eyes to it in the 
confidence of faith, and turned from it full of encourage- 
ment and hope. 

Possessing such traits of character, and uniting with 
them a commanding intellect, and an indomitable will, 
it is not surprising that he exerted an influence so wide- 
spread and so powerful^ " When a firm decisive spirit 
is recognized," says Mr. Foster, " it is curious to see 
how the space clears around a man, and leaves him 
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room and freedom. * * * A conviction that he 
understands and that he wills with extraordinary force, 
silences the conceit that intended to perplex or instruct 
him, and intimidates the malice that was disposed to 
attack him. There is a feeling, as in respect to Fate, 
that the decrees of so injQexible a spirit rami be right, 
or that, at least, they will be accomplished."* 

It was so with Mr. Calhoun. Without an effort on 
his part, other than the natural operations of his mind 
and character in the progress of development^ he ac- 
quired a reputation of which his fellow-citizens were 
exceedingly proud, as they well might be. They soon 
learned to love him, and loving, to admire and revere. 
For twenty years he was first and foremost in their 
affections, and the dearest hopes of thousands followed 
him to the silence of the tomb. In their hearts his mem- 
ory must long be enshrined, and the spot hallowed by 
the presence of all that remained of his mortal existence 
must be to them as " holy ground," — like Mecca to the 
followers of the Prophet, or the meadow of Griitli to 
the peasantry of Switzerland. It is consecrated earth 
that contains beneath its bosom 

" Ashes "which make it holier, dust which is 
Even m itself an immortality.'* 

The paternal ancestors of Mr. Calhoun came origi- 
nally from Ireland, that fruitful hive from which sprung 
most of the early inhabitants of the eastern slopes of 
the Alleghany mountains. His grandfather emigrated 
with his family to Pennsylvania in the year 1733 ; they 
afterward removed to Virginia, and in 1756 finally 

* Essay on Decision of Character, Letter il 
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established themselves permanently in the province of 
South Carolina, near the base of the Blue Ridge, and 
in the fine healthy region drained by the tributaries of 
the Savannah river. 

His father, Patrick Calhoun, was born in Donegal, 
but was a mere child when the family left Ireland. 
Accustomed from his earliest years to sights and scenes 
well calculated to heighten the natural daring of his 
spirit, and to render him courageous and self-reliant ; 
familiar with hardship and privation, with war and 
bloodshed ; he was distinguished for his boldness and 
intrepidity, his determined energy, and his manly inde- 
pendence, — traits which were reproduced and reex- 
emplified in the life and character of his distinguished 
son. The family were driven from their temporary 
home in Virginia by the hordes of ruthless savages let 
loose upon the frontier settlements in consequence of 
the defeat of Braddock, and in the hostile encounters 
that took place previous to their removal, Patrick was 
old enough to take a prominent part. He subsequently 
participated in the frequent skirmishes between the 
white settlers of South Carolina and the Cherokee In- 
dians previous to and during the Revolution. For a 
long time he commanded a company of rangers, who 
did good service in keeping off the marauders that 
hovered upon the borders of the infant colony, seeking 
an opportunity to plunder and destroy. 

His occupation was that of a farmer or planter, and 
he resided upon and cultivated the same place where 
his father's family first settled, and which now belongs 
to the heirs of bis youngest son. He was married in 
1770 to a young lady, whose maiden name wa»CaId 
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well, and who was a native of Charlotte county, Vir- 
ginia. Her father was a Scotch- Irish Presbyterian, and 
was one of the founders of the settlement on Cub Creek. 

The elder Mr. Calhoun was an industrious and enter- 
prising citizen. To great natural shrewdness he added an 
inquiring disposition, and a boldness and independence 
of sentiment that were rarely imitated. He thought, and 
spoke, and acted for himself. He was a Whig in prin- 
ciple long before the Revolution, and when the crisis 
came, he did not hesitate publicly to make profession of 
"the faith that was in him." He battled manfully against 
the Tories ; he contended with them in speech ; and at 
the head of his rangers aided essentially in putting them 
down with the strong hand. Both the Caldvvells and 
the Calhouns were active and zealous Whigs. As 
such, they were the peculiar objects of the red man's 
hate and the Tory's vengeance. Of three of the Cald- 
wells able to bear arms during the revolutionary strug- 
gle, one was murdered by the Tories in cold blood, in 
his own yard, after his house had been set on fire ; an- 
other fell dead at the battle of the Cowpens, being 
pierced with thirty sabre wounds ; and the third was 
taken prisoner by the enemy, and confined for nine 
months in a loathsome dungeon at St. Augustine. 

Nothing but his stout arm and intrepidity of soul, 
saved Patrick Calhoun from experiencing a similar fate. 
" Upon one occasion," — says a memoir of his son, pub- 
lished by his political friends during the presidential 
canvass of 1843-4, — " with thirteen other whites, he 
maintained a desperate conflict for hours with the 
C'herokee Indians, until overwhelmed by superior num- 
bers, he was forced to retreat, leaving seven of his 
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companions dead upon the field. Three days after, 
they returned to bury their dead, and found the bodies 
of twenty-three Indian warriors, who had perished in 
the same conflict. At another time, he was singled 
out by an Indian distinguished for his prowess as a 
chief, and for his skill with the rifle. The Indian tak- 
ing to a tree, Calhoun secured himself behind a log, 
from whence he drew the Indian's fire four times by 
holding a hat on a stick a little above his hiding-place. 
The Indian at length exhibited a portion of his person 
in an efibrt to ascertain the efiect of his shot, when he 
received a ball from his enemy in the shoulder, which 
forced him to fly. But the hat exhibited the traces of 
four balls by which it had been perforated. The eflTect 
of this mode of life upon a mind naturally strong and 
inquisitive was to create a certain degree of contempt 
for the forms of civilized life, and for all that was mere- 
ly conventional in society. He claimed all the rights 
which nature and reason seemed to establish, and he 
acknowledged no obligation which was not supported 
by the like sanctions. It was under this conviction 
that, upon one occasion, he and his neighbors went 
down within twenty-three miles of Charleston, armed 
with rifles, to exercise a right of suffrage which had 
been disputed : a contest which ended in electing him 
to the Legislature of the state, in which body he served 
for thirty years. Relying upon virtue, renson, nnd 
courage, as all that constituted the true mornl stri^igih 
of man, he attached too little importance to mere infor- 
mation, and never feared to encounter an adversary 
who, in that respect, had the advantage over him : a 
confidence which many of the events of his life seemed 
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to justify. Indeed, he once appeared as his own advo* 
cate in a case in Virginia, in which he recovered a 
tract of land in despite of the regularly-trained dispu- 
tants, who sought to embarrass and defeat him. He 
opposed the Federal Constitution, because, is he said, 
it permitted other people than those of South Carolina 
to tax the people of South Carolina, and thus allowed 
taxation without representation, which was a violation 
of the fundamental principle of the revolutionary 
struggle, 

" We have heard his son say, that among his earliest 
recollections was one of a conversation when he was 
nine years of age, in ^hich his father maintained that 
government to be best which allowed the largest amount 
of individual liberty compatible with social order and 
tranquillity, and insisted that the improvements in po- 
litical science would be found to consist in throwing off 
many of the restraints ih^imposfid by law, and deemed 
necessary to an organized society. It may well be sup- 
posed that his son John was an attentive and eager audi- 
tor, an d such lessons as the§e must doubtless have served 
to encourage that free spirit of inquiry, and that intrepid 
zeal for truth, for which he has been so much distin- 
guished. The mode of thinking which was thus en- 
couraged may, perhaps, have compensated in some 
degree for the want of those early advantages which 
are generally deemed indispensable to great intellectual 
progress. Of these he had comparatively few. Bitt 
this was compensated by those natural gifts which 
give great minds the mastery over difficulties which 
the timid regard as insuperable. Indeed, we have here 
another of those rare instances in which the hardiness 
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of natural genius is seen to defy all obstacles, and de- 
velops its flower and matures its fruit under circum- 
stances apparently the most unpropitious." 

Patrick Calhoun died in 1705. His wife was a wo- 
man of rare excellence, whose many virtues endeared 
ner to all that knew her, and are still held in grateful 
remembrance by those who witnessed the evidences of 
her worth and profited by her kindness. They had five 
children, four sons and a daughter, of whom John Cald- 
well Calhoun was the youngest save one. He was 
bom in Abbeville District, South Carolina, at the resi, 
dence of his father, on the 18th of March, 1782, and 
was named after his maternal uncle. Major John Cald- 
well, who was murdered by the Tories. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Early Development of Character — His Education — Enters College- 
Graduates — Studies Law — Commences Practice — Professional Repu- 
tation — Enters tlie Arena of Politics — Elected to the State Legisla- 
ture — Services in that Body — Popularity among his Cooatituents— 
Chosen a Member of Congress. 

Born and nurtured amid the closing scenes of the 
Revolution, and when its dying thunders were still 
heard faintly echoing in the distance, the stirring inci- 
dents of that protracted contest, and the legends and 
traditions of border warfare, were among the first and 
earliest recollections of young Calhoun. They were 
often recounted in his hearing, and left their impress 
upon his character, in its sternness, and what might 
almost be called its harshness. He inherited, too, from 
his father, the active energy, firmness and determina- 
tion, that characterized him, and from his mother's 
family, their ardency of feeling, and their high-toned 
and impulsive enthusiasm. When a lad he was re- 
marked for his thoughtful disposition, his quickness of 
apprehension, his decision of character, and his steady 
and untiring perseverance in the accomplishment of 
any plan he had conceived, or in the pursuit of any 
object which he desired to secure. 

The early trials and struggles, the hopes and disap- 
pointments, of those who are successful in life, what- 

9 
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ever may be ihe calling or profession, difler oftener in 
kind than in character. Few minds are so peculiarly 
constituted as not to require to be submitted to the 
ordeal, when in the early stages of development. The 
discipline of the young is like the task of the pruner. 
What is unsightly or unproductive is removed, in order 
that the thrifty or more promising shoots may grow 
with greater vigor, and bud and blossom with in- 
creased luxuriance. " It is no doubt a true observa- 
tion," remarked Bishop Patrick, " that the ready way 
to make the minds of youth go awry, is to lace them 
too hard, by denying them their just freedom ;" but 
when the regimen is properly advised and faithfully ob- 
served, it is healthful, and strengthens and invigorates 
the character for the sterner and severer duties of ad- 
vanced years. Chance sometimes fairly thrusts her 
favors upon those who seem liltic inclined to profit by 
them, but like Dead Sea fruits, thouir!) fair and tempt- 
ing without, thsy turn to dust and ashes within. For- 
tune is proverbially a blind goddess, and she has nevei 
maintained a very high reputation for her impartiality. 
The French have a political maxim, that " Time is a 
statesman's principal assistant." This is equally ap- 
plicable to the career of every man, in boyhood and in 
age : — Timv% Patience, Energy, and Perseverance, like 
the brothers in the fairy tale, find nothing so difficult 
that it cannot be overcome. 

In the life of Mr. Calhoun, this truth is strikingly ex- 
emplified. The advantages which he possessed in so 
far as an education was concerned, while he remained 
at home, are now exceeded by those enjoyed by the 
child of the humblest citizen of his native state. The 
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upper country of Virginia and the two Carolinas was 
settled mainly by Irish and Scotch-Irish emigrants, — a 
very different class of people from the more polished 
and refined Huguenots and descendants of the Cava- 
liers, who dwelt in the lower valleys of their noble 
rivers. The former were poor in this world's goods, 
but rich in those sterling qualities of heart and soul 
that fitted them so well for the hardships and priva- 
tions of a pioneer life, and which constituted a richer 
legacy to their children than the wealth secured by their 
industry among the hills and dales of their forest 
homes. Among such a people, the means of instruc- 
tion were, of course, quite limited, and children were 
taught the rudiments of learning principally' by their 
parents. 

Mr. Calhoun was indebted for the most part to his 
father and mother for the information acquired in his 
yt>ulli. There were few or no schools in the sparsely 
settlv?d district where they resided, and the only branches 
of education taught in them were reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. When he was old enough they sent hiir 
to an ordinary country school, at which he learned al 
that his teacher could communicate. These draughts 
from the fountain, turbid though it was, created a thirst 
for more ; but as there was not a single academy in thi 
wlioje up])or region of the state, and none within filtv 
miles, cxci-j't in Coiunibia county, Georgia, of wliich 
Mr. Wadde!!, a Presbyterian clergyman who had mar- 
ried his sister, was the principal ; and as his father was 
unwilling, both on account of his Kmited means, and 
of his aversion to the learned professions, to send him 
away from home ; he reached the age of thirteen with- 
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out having added anything to his stock of knowledge, 
except the limited amount of information he was able 
to pick up in conversation with others, and to obtain 
from the few books to which he had access. 

At the age of thirteen he was placed under the care 
of his brother-in-law, and commenced a course of 
study in the higher branches, lie had but just made 
a beginning in tliis new occupation, with which he was 
perfectly dt-lighted, when the death of his father took 
place. His sister shortly after died, and Mr. Waddell 
immediately discontinued his academy. John con- 
tinued to reside with his brother-in-law; but as the 
latter was absent for the greater part of the time, en- 
gaged in the performance of his clerical duties, he was 
left to depend upon his own resources for amusement. 
The plantation was in a remote district, and he had not 
a single white companion, with the exception, at inter- 
vals, of Mr. Waddell, and an occasional visitor. In 
this situation, had he fallen a victim to listlessness and 
ennui, it could not have been wondered at. But his 
active mind required employment, and in the house 
he found what proved to him a rich mine of intellec- 
tual wealth. 

His brother-in-law was the librarian of a small circu- 
lating library, and to this he at once resorted. No one 
counselled or directed him in the selection of books for 
perusal, but as if led by instinct, he di>icarded fiction 
entirely, and occupied himself, to the oxclusioa of :ill 
lighter reading, with historical works 'I'ht'se wnv low 
in number, but he devoured them eagerly, llollijis 
Ancient History; Robertson's Life of Charles V., and 
History of America; and a translation of Voltaire's 
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Charles XII., first attracted his attention. He was 
completely fascinated with the inexhaustible store of 
information which the French scholar had accumu- 
lated, and admired the well-turned periods and graceful 
and easy diction of Scotland's great historian, while he 
hung with delight upon the thrilling account of the dar- 
ing exploits of the Swedish monarch. Having dis- 
patched these volumes, he took up the large edition of 
Cook's Voyages, Brown's Essays, and Locke on the 
Understanding, the last of which he was unable to 
finish, for the reason that he had already overtasked his 
strength, and his health had become considerably im- 
paired. 

"All this was the work of but fourteen weeks. So 
intense was his application that his eyes became seri- 
ously afiected, his countenance pallid, and his frame 
emaciated. His ftiother, alarmed at the intelligence of 
his health, sent for him home, where exercise and 
amusement soon restored his strength, and he acquired 
a fondness for hunting, fishing, and other country sports. 
Four years passed away in these pursuits, and in atten- 
tion to the business of the farm while his elder brothers 
were absent, to the entire neglect of his education. 
But the time was not lost. Exercise and rural sports 
invigorated his frame, while his labors on the farm gave 
him a taste for agriculture, which he always retained, 
and in the pursuit of which he found delightful occupa- 
tion for his intervals of leisure from public duties. 

" About this time an incident occurred upon which 
turned his after life. His second brother, James, who 
had been placed at a counting-house in Charleston, re- 
turned to spend the summer of 1800 at home. John 
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had determined to become a planter ; but James, ob- 
jecting to this, strongly urged him to acquire a good 
education, and pursue one of the learned professions 
He replied that he was not averse to the course ad- 
vised, but there were two difficulties in the way : one 
was to obtain the assent of his mother, without which 
he could not think of leaving her, and the other was 
the want of means. His property was small, and his 
resolution fixed : he would far rather be a planter than a 
half-informed physician or lawyer. With this determi- 
nation, he could not bring his mind to select either 
without ample preparation ; but if the consent of their 
mother should be freely given, and he (James) thought 
he could so manage his property as takeep him in funds 
for seven years of study, preparatory to entering his 
profession, he would leave home and commence his 
education the next week. His mother and brother 
agreeing to his conditions, he accordingly left home the 
next week for Dr. Waddell's, who had married again, 
and resumed his academy in Columbia county, Georgia. 
This was in June, 1800, in the beginning ot his nine- 
teenth year, at which time it may be said he com- 
menced his education, his tuition having been pre- 
viously very imperfect, and confined to reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, in an ordinary country school. His 
progress here was so rapid that in two years he entered 
the junior class of Yale College, and graduated with 
distinction in 1804, just four years from the time he 
commenced his Latin grammar. He was highly 
esteemed by Dr. Dwight, then the* president of the 
college, although they differed widely in politics, and 
at a time when political feelings were intensely bitter. 
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The doctor was an ardent Federalist, and Mr. Calhoun 
was one of a very few, in a class of more than seventy, 
who had the firmness openly to avow and maintain the 
opinions of the Republican party, and, among others, 
that the people were the only legitimate source of poh't- 
ica] power. Dr. D wight entei*tained a different opinioD. 
In a recitation during the senior year, on the chapter 
on Politics in Paley's Moral Philosophy, the doctor, 
vnih the intention of eliciting his opinion, propounded 
to Mr. Calhoun the question, as to the legitimate source 
of power. He did not decline an open and direct 
avowal of his opinion. A discussion ensued between 
them, which exhausted the time allotted for the recita- 
tion, and in which the pupil maintained his opinions 
with such vigor of argument and success, as to elicit 
from his distinguished teacher the declaration, in speak- 
ing of him to a friend, that the young man had talent 
enough to be President of the United States, which he 
accompanied by a prediction that he .would one day 
attain that station."* 

At the commencement, an English oration was as- 
signed to Mr. Calhoun. The subject which he selected 
was — " The qualifications necessary to constitute a per- 
fect statesman'' — from which it may be inferred that 
he had already set his heart upon a political career, and 
that he loved to contemplate that beau id€al in states- 
manship, which he afterward attempted to illustrate in 
his own career. Having taken his degree, he com- 
menced the study of the law, which he regarded as the 
stepping-stone to the higher position at which he aimed. 
He spent three years in his legal studies, and in miscel- 

* Biographical Sketch of Mr. Oalhonn, 1848. 
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laneous reading. For about half this time, he attended 
the celebrated law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
under the charge of Judge Reeve and Mr. Gould, and 
at which so many of the most eminent members of the 
profession in the northern and southern stales received 
their legal education. At this school he acquired and 
maintained a high reputation for ability and application, 
and in the debating society formed among its members, 
he successfully cultivated his talents for extemporary 
speaking, and in this respect is admitted to have ex- 
celled all his associates. 

On leaving Litchfield, Mr. Calhoun repaired to 
Charleston, and entered the office of Mr. De Saussure, 
subsequently Chancellor of South Carolina, in order to 
familiarize himself with the statute laws of his state, 
and the practice of the -courts. In the office of Mr. De 
Saussure, and of Mr. George Bowie, of Abbeville, he 
completed his studies. He then presented himself for 
examination, was duly admitted to the bar in 1807, and 
commenced practice in the Abbeville District. He im- 
mediately took a place in the front rank of his profes- 
sion, among the ablest and most experienced of its 
members. Clients flocked around him, and a lucrative 
practice was the reward of his long and severe course 
of study. Had he remained at the bar, his great talents 
must have enabled him to attain a high standing, but 
he left it so soon that this can only be a matter of spec- 
ulation. The reputation which he acquired during the 
short period of his forensic career, was certainly an 
enviable one, and augured most auspiciously for the 
future. 

" While he was yet a student," says the memoir* bo 
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fore quoted, " after his return from Litchfield to Abbe- 
ville, aa incident occurred . which agitated the whole 
Union, and contributed to give to Mr. Calhoun's life, 
at that early period, the politicaf direction which it has 
ever sine© kept — the attack of the English frigate 
Leopard on the American frigate Chesapeake. It led 
to public meetings all over the Union, in which resolu- 
tions were passed expressive of the indignation of the 
people, and their firm resolve to stand by the govern- 
ment in whatever measure it might think proper to 
adopt to redress the outrage. At that called in his na- 
tive district, he was appointed oue of the committee to 
prepare a report and resolutions to be presented to a 
meeting to be convened to receive them on an ap- 
pointed day. Mr. Calhoun was requested by the com- 
mittee to prepare them, which he did so much to their 
satisfaction, that he was appointed to address the meet- 
ing on the occasion before the vote was taken on the 
resolutions. The meeting was large, and it was the 
first time he had ever appeared before the public. He 
acquitted himself with such success that his name waa 
presented as a candidate JFpr the jilnte Legiilatum «t 
the next election. He was elected at the head of the 
ticket, and at a time when the prejudice against law- 
yers was so strong in the district that no one of the 
profession who had offered for many years previously 
had ever succeeded. This was the commencement of 
h is politic al lifej and the first evidence he ever feceived 
of the confidence of the people of the state — a confi- 
dence which has continued ever «ince constantly in- 
creasing, without interruption or reaction, for the third 
of a century; and which, for its duration, univeraalitj^ 
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and strength, may be said to be without a parallel iu 
any other state, or in the case of any other public 
man. 

"He served two sessions in the state Legislature. 
It was not long after he took his seat before he distin- 
guished himself. Early in the session an informal 
meeting of the Republican portion of the members was 
called to nominate candidates for the places of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. Mr. 
Madison was nominated for the presidency without op- 
position. When the nomination for the vice-presi- 
dency was presented, Mr. Calhoun embraced the oc- 
casion to present his opinion in reference to coming 
events, as bearing on the nomination. He reviewed 
the state of the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain and France, the two great belliger- 
ents which were then struggling for mastery, and in 
their struggle trampling on the rights of neutrals, and 
especially ours ; he touched on the restrictive system 
which had been resorted to by the government to pro- 
tect our rights, and expressed his doubt of its efficacy, 
and the conviction that a war with Great Britain 
would be unavoidable. 'It was,' he said, *in this 
state of things, of the utmost importance that the 
ranks of the Republican party should be preserved un- 
disturbed and unbroken by faction or discord.' He 
then adverted to the fact, that a discontented portion 
of the party had given unequivocal evidence of rally- 
ing round the name of the venerable vice-president, 
George Clinton (whose re-nomination was proposed), 
and of whom he spoke highly ; but he gave it as his 
opinion, that should he be nom}nated and reelected, be 
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would become ihe nucleus of all the discontented 
portion of the party, and thus make a formidable divi- 
sion in its ranks should the country be forced into war. 
These persons, he predicted, would ultimately rally 
under De Witt Clinton, the nephew, whom he de- 
scribed as a man of distinguished talents and aspiring 
disposition. To avoid the danger, he suggested for 
nomination the name of John Langdon, of New Hamp- 
^ shire, of whom he spoke highly both as to talents and 
patriotism. 

" It was Mr. Calhoun's first effort in a public. capacity. 
The manner and matter excited great applause ; and 
when it is recollected that these remarks preceded the 
declaration of war more than three years, and how 
events happened according to his anticipations, it 
affords a striking proof of that sagacity, at so early a 
period, for which he has since been so much distin- 
guished. It at once gave him a stand amonn; the most 
di.stingui.slied meinl>ers of iho Legislature. During the 
short i)eriod he remained a member, he originated and 
carried through several measures, which proved in 
practice to be salutary, and have become a permanent 
portion of the legislation of the state." 

His course in the Legislature secured him an ex- 
traordinary degree of popularity and influence in the 
section of the state in which he resided. His constit- 
uents were especially proud of him, and many there 
were at that early era of his fortunes, who predicted 
for him a brilliant destiny ; and, in truth, the promise 
of his life and conduct warranted these high expecta- 
tions. " Give a man nerve," says an eloquent writer, 
''a presence, sway over language, and» above allien* 
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thusiasm, or the skill to stimulate it ; start him in the 
public arena with these requisites, and ere many years, 
perhaps many months, have passed, you will either see 
him in high station, or in a fair way of rising to it."* : 

In none of these essentials to success was Mr. Cal- 
houn wanting, as those who knew him will promptly 
bear witness. He had nerve and intrepidity, enthu- ' 
siasm, the air of one born to command, and fine argu- 
mentative powers; and his words were like the verba 
addenda of Cicero, captivating and convincing, melt- 
ing all hearts and fairly burning into every ear that 
listened. 

As is well known, the members of the twelfth Con- 
gress were generally selected with particular reference 
to the apprehended war with Great Britain. The 
prominent stand taken by Mr. Calhoun in the Legisla- 
ture had drawn public attention to him, and the Repub- 
licans of his congressional district demanded his selec- 
tion as their representative. He accordingly presented 
himself before the people for their suffrages, and in the 
fall of 1810 was elected by a triumphant majority over 
his opponent. 

* Frandfl* Oraton of the Age. 




CHAPTER III. 

Saters the House of Representatives — Appomted on the Committee of 
Foreign Affiurs — Speech on the War — His Character — Standing- 
Support of Madison's Administration and the War Measures — ^The 
Kestrictive System — Remarks of Mr. Calhoun — Course in regard to 
the Embargo— Speech on the Loan Bill 

However time it may be that the Jay treaty was the 
best that could have been obtained from the British 
ministry at the time it was concluded, it is equally cer- 
tain that it only relieved the administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams from the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments in our foreign relations against which Mr. Jef- 
ferson was scarcely able to maintain himself, and which 
at one time threatened to overthrow the administration 
of his successor. All the troublesome questions which 
had been so long postponed or evaded were inherited 
by Madison as a legacy, and further delay in their set- 
tlement was no longer possible. Happiness and pros- 
perity smiled upon the home industry of the country ; 
peace and contentment dwelt in all her borders ; but the 
dark shadow thrown from the other side of the Atlantic 
fell upon and clouded everything that was so bright and 
fair. 

The first session of the twelfth Congress commenced 
on the 4th day of November, 1811,— the two Houses 
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having been called together, by ex6cuti\^e proclamation, 
in advance of the regular day fixed upon by law for the 
commencement of the session, on account of the threat- 
ening aspect of affairs. Mr. Calhoun took his seat in 
the House of Representatives at the opening of the ses- 
sion. He was still a young man, being only in his 
thirtieth year, but he was not entirely unknown even 
among the many aistinguished members of the House. 
His talents and the zeal and ability which he had often 
manifested in defending the administration, and advo- 
cating decisive measures of resistance in opposition to 
the grasping policy of Great Britain, induced his ap- 
pointment by the then Speaker, Henry Clay, to the 
second place on the Committee of Foreign Affairs. The 
chairman oi the committee was Peter B. Porter, of 
New York. 

Mr. Calhoun's debut as a speaker was made on the 
19th of December, 1811, during the debate on the reso- 
lutions reported from the committee of which he was a 
member, in the month of November previous, author- 
izing immediate and active preparations for war. Able 
speeches in behalf of the resolutions had already been 
delivered by Mr. Porter and Mr. Grundy, and it de- 
volved on Mr. Calhoun to reply to the tirade of abuse 
and invective which the eloquent and versatile John 
Randolph had poured out on the policy shadowed forth 
in the resolutions. Mr. Calhoun had before submitted 
a few remarks on the Apportionment Bill, but had not 
attempted anything like a set speech. A report of his 
speech on the resolutions of the committee has been 
preserved, and it will amply testify how well he main- 
tained the reputation which had preceded him, and ren- 
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dcred justice to himself and to the people whom he 
represented. 

8PBECH ON THB WAR RESOLUTIONS. 

Mb. Si'KAXiR — I understood the opinioa of the Committee on Foreign 
Relatioos differenilj from what the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
dolph) has stated to be his impression. I certainly understood that the 
oommhtee recommended the measures now before the house as a prep- 
aratioD for war ; and such, in fact, was its express resolve, agreed to^ 
I beiiere, by every member except that gentleman. I do not attribute 
mnj wilful misstatement to him, but consider it the effect of inadvertencf 
or mistake. Indeed, the report could mean nothing but war or empty 
mctuioe. I hope no member is in favor of the latter. A bullying, 
meoadng system has every thinsi: to condemn and nothing to recommend 
it — in expense it abno t rivaU war. It excites contempt abroad and 
destroys confidence at home. Menaces are serious thingi; which ought 
to be resorted to with as much caution and seriousness as war itself 
and should, if not successful, be invariably followed by war. It was 
oot the gentleman from Tenuessee (Mr. Grundy) that made this a war 
question. The resolve contemplates an additional regular force; a 
tneasure confessedly improper but as a preparation for war, but un- 
doubtedly necessary in Uiat event Sir, I am not insensible to the 
weighty importance of this question, for the first time submitted to this 
house, to compel a redress of our long list of oomplaints against one of 
the belligerents. According to my mode of thinkmg, the more serious 
the question, my convictions to support it must be the stronger and more 
onalteraUe. War, in our country, ought never to be resorted to but 
-when it is clearly justifiable and necessary ; so much so as not to require 
the aid of logic to convince our understanding, nor the ardor of elo- 
quence to inflame our passions. There are many reasons why this 
country should never resort to it but for causes the most urgent and 
necessary. It is sufiicient that, under a government like ours, none but 
Buch will justify it in the eyes of tiie people ; and were I not satisfied 
Uiat such is the present case, I certainly would be no advocate of the 
proposition now before the house. 

Sir, I might prove the war, should it follow, to be justifiable, by the 
express admission of the gentlem^ from Virginia; and neoeaaary, by 
&ct8 undoubted and universally admitted, such as he did not attempt 
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to eootroveit The extent, duration, and diaracter of the iojuriee re- 
ceived ; the fiulure of those peaceful means heretofore resorted to for 
the redress of our wrongs, are my proofs that it is necessary. Why 
should I mention the impressment of oar seamen— depredation on every 
branch of our oommerce, incloding the direct export trade, continued for 
years, and made under Uws which professedly undertake to n*gulate 
our trade with other nations f — negotiation, resorted to again and again, 
till it became hopeless, and the restrictive system persisted in to avoid 
war, and in the vain expectation of returning justice t The evil still 
continued to grow, so that each successive year exceeded b enormity the 
preceding. The question, even in the opinion and admission of our op- 
ponents, is reduced to this single point: which shall we do. abandon or 
d«£Biid our own commercial and maritime rights, and the personal 
liberty of our citizens employed in exercising them t These rights are 
▼itaUy attacked, and war is the only means of redress. The gentleman 
from Virginia has suggested none, unless we consider the whole of his 
speech as reooromendiog patient and resigned submi^on as the best 
remedy. It is for the house to decide which of the alternatives ought to 
be embraced. I hope the decision is mode already, by a higher authority 
than the voice of any man. It is not in the power of speech to infuse 
the sense of independence and honor. To resist wrong is the instinct 
of nsture ; a generous nature, that dizains tame submission. 

Tills part of the subject is so imposing as to enforce silence even on 
the gentleman from Virginia. He dared not to deny his country's 
wrongs, or vindicate the conduct of her enemy. But one part only of his 
argument had any, the most remote relation to this point He would 
Dot say that we had not a good cause for war, but insisted that it was 
our duty to define that cause. If he means that this house ought, at this 
stage of its proceedings, or any other, to specify any particular viola- 
tion of our rights to the exclusion of all others, he prej^cribes a course 
which neither good sense nor the usage of nations warrants. When we 
contend, let us contend for all our rights — the doubtful and the certain, 
the unimportant and essential It is as easy to contend, or even more 
so, for the whole as for a part At the termination of the contest secure 
all that our wisdom, and valor, and the fortune of war will permit. 
This is the dictate of common sense, and such, also, is the usage of na- 
tions. The single instance alluded to, the endeavor of Mr. Fox to com- 
pel Mr. Pitt to define the object of the war against France, will not 
support the gentleman from Virginia in his position. That was an ex- 
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traordinary war for an extraordinary purpose, and was not goTenied bj 
the usual nile& It was not for conquest or for redress of injury, but to 
impose a government on France which she refused to receive — an object 
BO detestable that an avowal dare not be made. 

I might here rest the question. The affirmative of the proposition is 
established. I cannot but advert, however, to the complaint of the 
gentleman from Virginia, when he was first up on this question. He 
said he found himself reduced to the necessity of supporting the negative 
side of the question before the affirmative was established. Let me tell 
that gentleman that there is no hardship in his case. It is not every 
affirmative that ought to be proved. Were I to affirm that the house 
b now in session, would it be reasonable to ask for proof! He who 
would deny its proof, on Iiim would be the proof of so extraordinary a 
negative. How, then, could the gentleman, after his admission, and 
with the facts before him and the nation, complain ? The causes are 
such as to warrant, or, rather, to make it indispensable in any nation 
not absolutely dependent to defend its rights by arms. Let him, then, 
show the reason why we ought not so to defend ourselves. On him, 
then, is the burden of proo£ Tliis he has attempted. He has en- 
deavored to support his negative. Before I proceed to answer him 
particularly, let me call the attention of tlic house to one circumstance, 
that abnost the whole of his arguments consisted of an enumerati<4k of 
the evils always incidental to war, however just and necessary ; and 
that, if tJiey have any force, it is calculated to produce unqualified sub- 
mission to every species of inf:ult and injury. I do not feel myself 
bound to answer arguments of that description, and if I should allude to 
them, it will be only incidentally, and not for the purpose of serious 
refutation. 

The first argument which I shall notice b the unprepared state of the 
country. Whatever weight this argument might have in a question ol 
immediate war, it surely has little in that of preparation for it If our 
country is unprepared, let us prepare as soon as possible. Let the 
gentleman submit his plan, and if a reasonable one, I doubt not it will 
be supported by the house. But, Sir. let us admit the fact with the 
whole force of the argument ; I ask, whose b the fault ? Who has been 
a member for many years past, and has seen the defenceless state 
of his country, even near home, under his own eyes, without a single 
endeavor to remedy so serious an evil t Let him not say, ** 1 have acted 
io a minority.^ It b not less the*duty of the minority than a majority 
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to endearor to defend Uie country. For that purpose prmcipallj w« 
•re sent here, and not for that of opposition. 

We are next told of the expenses of the war» and that people will 
not pay taxes. Why not? Is it a want of means t What, with 
1,000,000 tons of shipping; a commerce of $100,000,000 annnally; 
manufactores yielding, a yearly product of $150,000,000, and agricul- 
ture thrice that amount ; shall we, with such great resources, be told 
that the country wants ability to raise and support 10,000 or 16,000 
additional regulars ? No ; it has the ability, that is admitted ; but will 
it not have the disposition f Is not our course just and necessary f 
Shall we, then, utter this libel on the people ? Where will proof be 
found of a fact so disgraceful ! It is said, in the history of the coun- 
try twelve or fifteen years ago. The case is not parallel. The ability 
of the country is greatly increased since. The whiskey tax was unpop- 
ular. But, as well as my memory serves me, the objection was not so 
much to the tax or its amount as the mode of collecting it The peo- 
ple were startled by the host of officers, and their love of liberty 
shocked with the multiplicity of regulations. We, in the spirit of im- 
itation, copied from tlie most oppressive part of the European laws on 
the subject of taxes, and imposed on a young and virtuous people the 
severe provisions made necessary by corruption and the long practice 
of evasion. If taxes should become necessary, I do not hesitate to 
say the people will pay cheerfully. It is for their government and 
their cause, and it would be their • interest and duty to pay. But i^ 
may be, and I believe was said, that the people will not pay taxes, be 
cause the rights violated are not worth defending, or that the defence 
will cost more than the gain. Sir, I here enter my solenm protest 
against this low and " calculating avarice" entering this hall of legisla- 
tioa It is only fit for shops and counting-houses, and ought not to dis- 
grace the seat of power by its squalid aspect. Whenever it touches 
sovereign power, the nation is ruined. It is too short-sighted to defend 
iteelf It is a compromising spirit, always ready to yield a part to 
save the residue. It is too timid to have in itself the laws of self- 
preservation. Sovereign power is never safe but under the shield of 
honor. There is, sir, one principle necessary to make us a great peo- 
ple—to produce, not the form, but real spirit of union, and that is to 
protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of his busmess. He will 
then feel that he is backed by the government— that its arm is his arm. 
He then wiU rejoice in its increased strength and prosperity. Proteo- 
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tioo and patriotism are reciprocal. Thb is the iraj which has led 
nations to greatness. Sir, I am not versed in this calculating policj, 
and will not, therefore, pretend to estimate in dollars and cents the 
Talue of national independence. I cannot measure in shillings and 
pence the misery, the stripes, and the slavery of oin- impressed sea- 
men ; nor even the value of our shipping, commercial and agricultural 
losses, under the orders in council and the British system of blockade. 
In thus expressing myself, I do not intend to condemn any prudent 
estimate of the means of a country before it enters on a war. That is 
wi^sdom, the other folly. The gentleman from Virginia has not failed 
to touch on the calamity of war, that fruitful source of declamation, by 
whidi humanity is made the advocate of submission. If he desires to 
reprens the gallant ardor of our countrymen by such topics, let me 
inform him that true courage regards only the cause ; that it is just 
and necessary, and that it contemns the sufferings and dangers of war. 
If he really wishes well to the cause of humanity, let his eloquence bo 
addressed to the British minister, and not the American Congress. 
Tell them that, if they persist in such daring insult and outrage to a 
neutral nation, however inclined to peace, it will be bound by honor 
and safety to recast ; and their patience and endurance, however great, 
wHl be eidiausted; that the calamity of war will ensue, and that they, 
and not we, in the opinion of the world, will be answerable for all its 
devastation and misery. Let a regard to the interest of humanity stay 
the hand of injustice, and my life on it, the gentleman will not find it 
difficult to dissuade his countrymen from rushing into the bloody scenes 
of war. 

We are next told of the danger of war. "We are ready to acknowl- 
edge its hazard and misfortune, but I cannot think that we have any 
extraordinary danger to apprehend, at least none to warrant an acqui- 
escence in the injuries we have received. On the contrary, I believe 
no war would bo less dangerous to internal peace or the safety of the 
country. But we are told of the black population of the Southern 
States. As far as the gentleman from Virginia speaks of his own per- 
sonal knowledge, I shall not question the correctness of his statement 
I ooly regret that such b the state of apprehension in his part of the 
country. Of the southern section, I too have some personal knowl- 
edge, and can say that in South Carolina no sudi fears, in any part, are 
felt But, sir, admit the gentleman's statement : will a war with Qreat 
. Britain increase the danger! Wm the country be less able to snppreM 
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iDSorrectioDs f Had we anything to fear from that qaartor — ^which I 
do Dot believe — in my opinion, the period of the greatest safety is 
during a war, unless, indeed, the enemy should make a lodgment in 
the country. It is in war that the country would be most on its guard, 
our militia the best prepared, and the standing army the greatest 
Even in our Revolution, no attempts were made at insurrection by that 
portion of our population ; and, however the gentleman may alarm 
himself with the disorganixing effects of French principles, I cannot 
think our ignorant blacks have felt much of their baneful influence. I 
dare say more than one half of them never heard of the French Rer- 
olution. 

But as great as he regards the danger from our slaves, the gentle- 
man's fears end not there — the standing army is not less terrible to 
him. Sir, I think a regular force, raised for a period of actual hostili- 
ties, cannot properly be called a standing army. There is a just dis- 
tinction between such a force, and one raited as a permanent peace 
establishment Whatever would be the composition of the latter, I 
hope the former will consist of some of the best materials of the 
country. The ardent patriotism of our young men, and the liberal 
bounty in land proposed to be given, will impel them to join their coun- 
try's standard, and to fight her battles. They will not forget the citi- 
zen in the soldier, and, in obeying their officers, learn to contemn their 
government and Constitution. In our officers and soldiers we will find 
patriotism no less pure and ardent than in the private citizen ; but if 
they should be as depraved as has been represented, what have we to 
fear from 26,000 or 80,000 regulars? Where will be the boasted 
militia of the gentleman t Can 1,000,000 of militia be overpowered 
by 80,000 regulars ? If so, how can we rely on them against a foe in- 
Tading our country ? Sir, I have no such contemptuous idea of oar 
militia : their untaught bravery is sufficient to crush all foreign and in- 
ternal attempts on their country's liberties. 

But we have not yet come to the end of the chapter of dangera. 
The gentleman's imagination, so fruitful on this subject, conceives that 
our Constitution is not calculated for war, and that it cannot stand its 
rude shock. Can that be so t If so, we must tlifen depend upon the 
commiseration or contempt of other nations for our existence. The 
Constitution, then, it seems, has failed in an essential object : ** to pro- 
Tide for the common defence." No, says the gentleman, it is competent 
to a defensive, but not an offensive war. It is not necessary for me to 
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expose the fallacy of thb argument Why make the distioctioQ in thia 
case f Will he pretend to say that thia is an offensive war — a war of 
conqoeat t Tes, the gentleman has ventured to make this asBertioo, 
and for reasons no less extraordinary than the assertion itselC He 
says^ our rights are violated on the ocean, and that these violations 
a£^t our shipping and commercial rights, to which the Canadas have 
no relation. The doctrine of retaliation has been much abused of late, 
by an unreasonable extension of its meaning. We have now to wit* 
ness a new abuse : tlie gentleman from Virginia has limited it down to 
a point By his rule, if you receive a blow on the breast, you dare not 
return it on the head ; you are obliged to measure and return it on the 
preci:se point on which it was received. If you do not proceed with 
this mathematical accuracy, it ceases to be self-defence — it becomes an 
unprovoked attack. 

In speaking of Canada, the gentleman from Virginia introduced the 
name uf Montgomery with much feeling and interest Sir, there is 
danger in that name to the gentleraan*s argument It is sacred to hero- 
ism I it is injtgnant of submission I It calls our memory back to the 
time of our lie volution — to the Congress of 1774 and 1775. Suppose a 
member of that day had rose and urged all the arguments which we 
have heard on this occasion — ^had told that Congress your contest is 
about the right of laying a tax — that the attempt on Canada had noth- 
ing to do with it — ^that tlie war would be expensive — that danger and 
devastation would overspread our country — and that the power of 
Great Britain was irresbtible. With what sentiment, think you, would 
such doctrines have been then received 9 Happy for us, they had no 
force at that period of our country's glory. Had such been acted on, 
this hall would never have witnessed a great people convened to de- 
liberate for the general good ; a mighty empire, with prouder prospects 
than any nation the sun ever shone on, would not have risen in the 
West No! we would have been base, subjected colonies, governed 
by that imperious rod which Britain holds over her distant provinces. 

The gentleman attributes the preparation for war to everything but 
iti$ true cause. He endeavors to find it in the probable rise in the price 
of hemp. He repreatnts the people of the Western States as wiUing 
to plunge our country into war for such interested and base motive& 
I will not reason this point I see the cause of their ardor, not in 
such unworthy motives, bat in their known patriotittn and diainter- 
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No Um wame&OMTj is the reason whidi he attributes to the Soothem 
States. He says that the NoQ>importatioD Act has reduced oottoa to 
nothing, whidi has produced a feverish impattence. Sir, I acknowledge 
the cotton of our pUuitations is worth but Uttle, but not for the caose 
assigned by the gentleman. The people of that section do not reason 
as he does ; they do not attribute it to the efforts of their goTemmeot 
to maintain the peace and independence of their country : they see in 
the low price of their produce the hand of foreign injustice ; they know 
well, without the market of the Continent, the deep and steady current 
of our supply will glut that of Qreat Britaia They are not prepared 
for the colonial state to which again that power is endeavoring to re- 
duce us. Tht> manly spirit of that section will not submit to be regula- 
ted by any ^Oleign power. 

The love of France and the hatred of England liave also been assigned 
as the cause of tlie present measure. France has not done us justice, 
says the gentleman from Virginia, and how can we, without partiality, 
resist the nggress^ions of England f I know, Sir, we liave still cause of 
complaint against France, but it is of a different character from that 
against England. She professes now to respect our right«< ; and there 
cannot be a reasonable doubt but tlmt the most objectionable parts of 
her decrees, as far as they respect us, are repealotl We have already 
formally acknowlotlgod this to be a fact But I protest agjiin«?t the 
principle from which hw couclu*<i(m U drawji. It is a novel doctrine, 
and nowhere avowed out of this liou^, tint y<»u cannot t^vlvct your an- 
tagonist witliout being guilty of partiality. Sir, Wli<'n two invade yoiir 
rights, you may resist both, or either, at your pleasure, Tlie selection 
is regulated by pnidence, and not by right. The stale imputation of 
partiality for France is l)etter calculate<l for the columns of a newspaper 
than for the walls of this house. 

The gentleman from Virginia is at a loss to accoimt for what he calls 
our hatred to England. He asks, how can wc hate tlie c<juntry of 
Locke, of Newton, HRinjxlen, and Cliuthnm; a ctuuitry having the snme 
language and customs with our^lv(*s, niul ile>i'oMdi*d from a common 
ancestry? Sir, the laws of human affect ion-? are stoady and uniform. 
If we have so much to attach us to that country, powerful indeed must 
be the cause which has overpowered It Yes, there is a cause strong 
enough ; not that occult, courtly affection, which he has supposed to be 
«Dtartamed for France, but continued and unprovoked insult and injury: 
a oaoM to manifett that he had to «z«rt much ii^^mtj taortrlook it 
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But tbe gentlemaa^ in hia eager admiratioD of EDgUnd, baa not been 
euffidentlj guarded in his argument. Has he reflected on the cause of 
that admiration f Has he examined the reasons for our high regard for 
her Chatham f It is his ardent patriotism — his heroic courage, which 
ooold not brook the least insult or injnry offered to his country, but 
thoogfat that her interest and her honor ought to be vindicated, be the 
faaaard and expense what they might I hope, when we are called on 
to admire, we shall also be asked to imitate. I hope the gentleman 
does not wish a monopoly of those great yirtues for England. 

Tbe balance of power has also been introduced as an argument for 
rabniiasioo. England is said to be a barrier against the military des- 
potism of France. There is, Sir, one great error in our legislation ; we 
arc ready, it would seem fi-om this argument^ to watch over the interests 
of foreign nations, while we grossly neglect our own immediate concerns. 
This argnment, drawn from the balance of power, is well calculated 
for the British Parlian^^t, but is not at all suited to the American 
Congress. Tell the former that they have to contend with a mighty 
power, and if they persist in injury and insult to the American people, they 
will compel them to throw their weight into the scale of their enemy. 
PftiDt the danger to them, and if they will desist from injuring us, I an- 
swer for it, we will not disturb the balance of power. But it is absurd 
ibr ns to talk about it» while they, by their conduct, smile with con- 
tempt at what they regard as our simple, good-natured vanity. If, 
however, in the contest, it should be found that they underrate us, 
whidi I hope and believe, and that we can affect the balance of power, 
it will not be difficult for us to obtain such terms as our rights demand. 
I, Sir, will now conclude, by adverting to an argument of the gentle- 
tnsm used in debate on a preceding day. He asked, why not declare 
war immediately ! The answer is obvious — ^because we are not yet 
prepared. But, says the gentleman, such language as is held here 
will provoke Great Britain to commence hostilities. I have no such 
fears. She knows well that sudi a course would unite all parties here 
— a thing which, above all others, she most dreads. Besides, such has 
been our past conduct, that she will still calculate on our patience and 
submission till war is actually commenced. 

If any of Mr. Calhoun's friends had previously been 
inclined to doubt his ability to take and maintain a 
position among the ablest members in the House^ this 
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speech must have served to dissipate all their feart. It 
was a favorite maxim of Napoleon's, that " it is the 
first step which is difficult." This is as true in politics 
as in war, — in the life of a statesman as in the career 
of a warrior. Mr. Calhoun had now taken the first 
step, and the pathway to distinction lay open and plain 
before him : it was not, indeed, free from difficulties 
and embarrassments — for there are always thorns to 
tear and wound mingled with the roses that charm the 
eye with their beauty and refresh the wearied senses 
with their fragrance — but in the distance it presented 
the bright promise of an abundant harvest of fame. 

Among his associates in the House of Represen- 
tatives were many of the ablest men in the nation, 
who had either already become distinguished, or were 

advancing with rapid strides on the road to greatness. 

" In all the Congresses with which I have had any ac- 
quaintance since my entry into the service of the 
federal government," said Mr. Clay, — "in none, in my 
opinion, has been assembled such a galaxy of eminent 
and able men as were those Congresses which declared 
the war, and which immediately followed the peace."* 
First and foremost among them was the Speaker him- 
self — Henry Clay, of Kentucky — the eloquent and im- 
passioned orator; and beside him there were James 
Fisk of Vermont, the honest and independent ; Peter 
B. Porter, of New York, the chivalrous and high- 
minded ; John Randolph, the talented and eccentric ; 
Langdon Cheves and William Lowndes, the eminent 
and able colleagues of Mr. Calhoun ; Felix Grundy, 
of Tennessee, the skilful debater; Nathaniel Macon, 

• lUnutrkfl eS Mr. Clay in the U. S. Bouite^ April I, IBSH 
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the independent and fearless, but often impracticaUe 
poKtician; Jo^iah Quincy of Massachusetts, the ac- 
complished but vindictive partisan; and Timothy 
Pitkin of Conned icut, the industrious and conscien- 
tious. 

The maiden effort of Mr. Calhoun was not merely 
Tvell received. Expressions of approbation were heard 
on every side, and it was as generally commended for 
its ability and eloquence, as for the patriotism of its 
sentiments. In allusion to this speech, and to the 
arguments offered in reply to Mr. Randolph, the ex- 
perienced editor of the Richmond Enquirer, Thomaff. 
Ritchie, with much justice remarked : " Mr. Calhoun ^ . 
is clear and precise in his reasoning, marching up V 
directly to the object of his attack, and felling down 
the errors of his opponent with the club of Hercules ; 
not eloquent in his tropes and figures, but, like Fox, in 
the moral elevation of his sentiments ; free from per- 
sonality, yet full of those fine touches of indignation, 
which are the severest cut to a man of feeling. His 
speech, like a fine drawing, abounds in those lights and 
shades which set oflTeach other : the cause of his coun- 
try is robed in light, while her opponents are wrapped^' 
in darkness. It were a contracted wish that Mr. Calj 
houn were a Virginian ; though, after the quota she has 
furnished with opposition talent, such a wish might bt 
forgiven us. We beg leave to participate, as Ameri 
cans and friends of our country, in the hciinors of South 
Carolina. We hail this young Carolinian as one of the 
master-spirits who stamp their names upon the age in 
which they live." 

Having made one successful effort, Mr. Calhoun did 

8 
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not sit down in inglorious ease to repose on the laurels 
He had gained, but with increased ardor and eagerness 
pressed forward in the race. Like the young eaglet 
which had for the first time ventured into the clouds 
and returned in safety to its eyry, he purposed to take 
a still higher and prouder flight. Whatever of appli- 
cation and industry were necessary to ensure his suc- 
cess in the career upon which he had fairly embarked, 
were not lacking. Action — which the great master of 
oratory declared to be so essential to the successful 
orator — was in and a part of his character, and genius, 
like the spear of Ithuriel, had imparted to it an almost 
unearthly fire. 

Repub lican jg rinciples were firmly rooted in the 
mind of Mr. Calhoun, — too firmly to be swerved from 
maintaining them, as he thought, in their pristine vigor 
and purity, by any considerations of mere party expe- 
diency. Nature never designed him for a partisan. 
He professed to belong to the Republican party, and 
supported its measures, where he did not regard them 
as conflicting with its principles, in all honesty and 
faith. But there was nothing grovelling in his dispo- 
sition. He could not be fettered by political ties ; they 
were regarded, perhaps, when his judgment and his 
conscience approved what they required, but when 
more was demanded they were powerless as the withes 
of the Philistines against the lusty strength of Samson. 

At an early period in his first session he acquired a 
highly honorable reputation for his fearless and inde- 
pendent conduct; and this he never lost even amid 
the many trying scenes of his subsequent life. 

To the administration of Mr. Madison he in the 
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main yielded a cordial and hearty support, not because 
he was attracted or awed by the influence of power, 
or seduced by the blandishments of executive favor 
and patronage, but simply for the reason that all its 
more prominent measures accorded with his own con- 
victions and opinions with respect to the true policy 
of the country. Encouraged by the animating elo- 
quence of Mr. Calhoun,— of Mr. Clay, Mr. Porter, and 
Mr. Grundy, — a bolder and more defiant tone was as- 
sumed by the Republican members of Congress at the\ 
session of 1811-12. Bills providing for the enlistment \?7v. 
of twenty thousand men in the regular army ; for re- \ 
pairing and equipping the frigates in ordinary and 
building new vessels ; authorizing the President to ac- 
cept the services of fifty thousand volunteers ; and re- 
quiring the executives of the several states and terri- 
tories to hold their respective quotas of one hundred / 
thousand men fully organized, armed and equipped, in 
readiness to march at a moment's warning, were duly/ 
passed with the approbation and vote of Mr. Calhoun ; 
and in June, 1812, with the whole delegation from 
South Carolina, he supported the declaration of war. 

In regard to the non-importation and embargo acts, \ 
or what is generally known as the restrictive system, 
Mr. Calhoun differed from the administration and from 
a great majority of his political friends. He opposed 
with great earnestness the continuance of the system, 
and in a speech distinguished by all the traits peculiar 
to his style of oratory, set forth the grounds of his 
opposition with great clearness and cogency. " The 
restrictive system," he said, " as a mode of resistance, 
or as a means of obtaining redress, has never been a 
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favorite one with me. I wish not to censure the mo- 
tives which dictated it, or attribute weakness to those 
who first resorted to it for a restoration of our rights. 
But, Sir, I object to the restrictive system because it 
does not suit the genius of the people, or ihat of our 
government, or the geographical character of our 
country. We are a people essentially active ; I may 
say we are preeminently so. No passive system can 
suit such a people ; in action superior to all others, in 
patient endurance inferior to none. Nor does it suit 
the genius of our government. Our government is 
founded on freedom, and hates coercion. To make 
the restrictive system effective, requires the most arbi- 
trary laws. England, with the severest penal statutes 
has not been able to exclude prohibited articles ; and 
Napoleon, with all his power and vigilance, was obliged 
to resort to the most barbarous laws to enforce his 
Continental system. * * * * But there are other ob- 
jections to the system. It renders government odious. 
The farmer inquires why he gets no more for his pro- 
duce, and he is told it is owing to the embargo, or com- 
mercial restrictions. In this he sees only the hand of 
his own government, and not the acts of violence and 
injustice which this system is intended to counteract. 
His censures fall on the government. This is an un- 
happy state of the public mind, and even, I might say, 
in a government resting essentially on public opinion, 
a dangerous one. In war it is different. Its priva- 
tion, it is true, may be equal or greater ; but the public 
mind, under the strong impulses of that state of things, 
becomes steeled against sufferings. The difference is 
almost infinite "between the passive and active state of 
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the mind. Tie down a hero, and he feels the puncture 
of a pin : throw him into battle, and he is almost in- 
sensible to vital gashes. So in war. Impelled alter- 
nately by hope and fear, stimulated by revenge, de- 
pressed by shame, or elevated by victory, the people 
become invincible. No privation can shake their for- 
titude; no calamity break their spirit. Even when 
equally successful, the contrast between the two sys- 
tems is striking. War and restriction may leave the 
country equally exhausted ; but the latter not only 
leaves you poor, but, even when successful, dispirited, 
divided, discontented, with diminished patriotism, and 
the morals of a considerable portion of your people 
corrupted. Not so in war. In that state, the common 
danger unites all, strengthens the bonds of society, and 
feeds the flame of patriotism. The national character 
mounts to energy. In exchange for the expenses and 
privations of war, you obtain military and naval skill, 
and a more perfect organizjrtion of such parts of your 
administration as are connected with the science of 
national defence. Sir, are these advantages to be 
counted as trifles in the present state of the world ? 
Can they be measured by moneyed valuation ? I 
would prefer a single victory over* the enemy, by sea 
or land, to all the good we shall ever derive from the 
continuation of the Non- importation Act. I know not 
that a victory would produce an equal pressure on the 
enemy ; but I am certain of what is of greater conse- 
quence, it would be accompanied by more salutary 
effects to ourselves. The memory of Saratoga, Prince- 
ton, and Eutaw is immortal. It is there you will find 
the country's boast and pride — the inexhaustible source 
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of great and heroic sentiments. But what will history 
say of restriction ? What examples worthy of imita- 
tion will it furnish to posterity ? What pride, what 
pleasure, will our children find in the events of such 
times? Let me not be considered romantic. This 
nation ought to be taught to rely on its courage, its 
fortitude, its skill and virtue, for protection. These 
ore the only safeguards in the hour of danger. Man 
was endued with these gi-eat qualities for his defence. 
There is nothing about him that indicates that he is to 
conquer by endurance. He is not incrusted in a shell ; 
he is not taught to rely upon his insensibility, his pas- 
sive suflering, for defence. No, Sir ; it is on the invin- 
cible mind, on a magnanimous nature, he ought to rely. 
Here is the su}>eriority of our kind ; it is these that 
render man the lord of the world. It is the destiny of 
his condition that nations rise above nations, as they 
are ondnod in a greater degree with these brilliant 
\iunlities." 

ISlr. C\dhoun was among the most prominent speak- 
01^ in defending the war-bill, and the various collateral 
tineslions or measures which grew out of it. A few 
nuuahs* oxiHM-ienco enabled him to cope successfully 
with iho nuxHt e\|HMienced del>aters ; and on the retire- 
mnnt of Mr. Porter from Con -roi^ * to partake per- 
Nonttlly* not only in the pleasuivs, if ar.v there shoiiM 
WAm\ ^^^^^W t^,^ .^ ^ rs of the revelry," —^^h^•h t lint 
|Ci«nMi*i^(nit (iM (lietlii^Hi himsoli to ilo if war v.-.s :iec iar- 
iHl-^thi^ IH^M iii li.ni**r. iwrtioulany so in this crisis, at 
Ihfi )u*«4a tit th<* iVmuuittiX^ of Fok--u Relations, was 
MM liy Iht* liHmrr. hx this capacity he reported the 
liUI it . : . ^A^ ,.i,,|ii^^^^j i;;^^.^^^ liniain, and ur^ its 
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prompt passage with aD the zed and ability that ha 
posse^^d. 

At the second session of the twelfth Congress, the 
Speaker was much embarrassed in the appointment of 
the coinmittees, by the feet that there were so many 
proniineiit and able men from the state of Sooth Caro- 
lina. As Mr. Calhoun was the yoangest representative 
from his state, he consented, with his usual disinterest- 
deness, to be placed the second on the committee of 
which he had officiated as chairman, at the previous 
session. John Smilie, ''an old and highly-respectaUa 
niember from Pennsylvania, was placed at the head of 
the committee. At its first meeting the chairman, with- 
out previously intimating his intention, moved that Mr. 
Calhoun should be elected chairman. He objected, and 
insisted that Mr. Smilie should act as chairman, and 
declared his perfect willingness to serve under him ; but 
he was, notwithstanding, unanimously elected, and the 
strongest proof that could be given of the highly satis- 
factory manner in which he had previously discharged 
his duty was thus afforded. In this conviction, and as 
illustrative of the same disinterested character, when 
the Speaker's chair became vacant by the appointment 
of Mr. Clay as one of the commissioners to negotiate 
for peace, Mr. Calhoun was solicited by many of the 
most influential members of the party to become a can- 
didate for it; but he peremptorily refused to oppose 
his distinguished colleague, Mr. Cheves, who was 
elected. 

" At an early period of the same session, a question 
out of the ordinary course, and which exc[ted much 
interest at the time, became the subject of discussion, 
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that of the merchants' bonds. The Non-importation 
Act (one of the restrictive measures) was in force when 
the war was declared. Under its operation, a large 
amount of capital had been accumulated abroad, and 
especially in England, the proceeds of exports that could 
not be returned in consequence of the prohibition of 
imports. The owners, when they saw war was inevi- 
table, became alarmed, and gave orders for the return of 
their property. It came back, for the most part, in 
merchandise, which was subject to forfeiture under the 
act. The owners petitioned for the remission of the 
forfeitures, and permission to enter the goods on paying 
the war duties. The Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
other hand, proposed to remit the forfeiture on condi- 
tion that the amount of the value x>f the goods should 
be loaned to the government by the owners. Mr. 
Cheves, who was at the head of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported in favor of the petition, and 
supported his report by an able speech. The question 
had assumed much of a party character, but it did not 
deter Mr. Calhoun from an independent exercise of his 
judgment. He believed that the act never contempla- 
ted a case of the kind, and that to enforce, under such 
circumstances, a forfeiture amounting to millions, which 
would embrace a large class of citizens, would be against 
the spirit of the criminal code of a free and enlightened 
people. But waiving these more general views, he 
thought the only alternative was to remit the forfeiture, 
as prayed for by the owners, or to enforce it according 
to the provisions of the act : that, if the importation 
was such a violation as justly and properly incurred the 
forfeiture, flien the act ought to be enforced ; but if not. 
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the forfeiture ought to be remitted ; and that the gov- 
ernment had no right, and if it had, it was unbecoming 
its dignity to convert a penal act into the means of 
'flaking a forced loan. Thus thinking, he seconded the 
efibrt of his distinguished colleague, and enforced his 
views in a very able speech. The result was, that the 
forfeiture was remitted, and the goods admitted on pay- 
ing duties in conformity to the course recommended by 
the committee. 

" There was another case in which, at this period, he 
evinced his firmness and independence. The adminis- 
tration still adhered to the restrictive policy, and even 
after the war was declared the President recommended 
the renewal of the Embargo. Mr. Calhoun, as has been 
shown^^oEi^'SPfl, aa- priggijje, the whole system as a 
suBstitute for war, and he. was still more, opposed to it 
as an auxiliary to it. He held it, in that light, not only 
as inefficient and delusive, but as calculated to impair 
the means of the country, and to divert a greater share 
of its capital and industry to manufactures than could 
be, on the return of peace, sustained by the government 
on any sound principles of justice or policy. He 
tl^ought war itself, without restrictions, would give so 
great a stimulus, thatjio small embarrassment and loss 
would result on its termination,' in despite of all that 
could be done for them, while, at the same time, he ex- 
pressed his willingness, when peace came, to protect 
the establishments that might grow up during its con- 
tinuance, as far as it could be fairly done. 

"The Embargo failed on the first recommendation; 
but, at the next session, being recommended again, it 
succeeded. Mr. Calhoun, at the earnest entreaties of 

8* 
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friends, and to prevent division in the party when their 
union was so necessary to the success of the war, gave 
it a reluctant vote. 

" But the time was approaching when an opportunity 
would be afforded him to carry out successfully his 
views in reference to the restrictive system, and that 
with the concurrence of the party. The disasters of 
Bonaparte in the Russian campaign, his consequent fall 
and dethronement in the early part of 1814, and the 
triumph of Great Britain, after one of the longest, and, 
altogether, the most remarkable contests on record, 
offered that opi>ortunity, which he promptly seized. 
This great event, which terminated the war in Europe, 
left Great Britain, flushed with victory, in full possession 
of all the vast resources, in men, money, and materials, 
by which she had brought that mighty conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, to be turned against us. It was a 
fearful state of things; but, as fearful as it was of itself, 
it was made doubly so by the internal condition of the 
country, and the course of the opposition. Blinded by 
party zeal, they beheld with joy or indifference what 
was calculated to appal the patriotic. Forgetting the 
country, and intent only on a party triumph, they seized 
the opportunity to embarrass the government. Their 
great effort was made against the Loan Bill — a measure 
necessary to caiTy on the war. Instead of supporting 
it, they denounced the war itself as unjust and inexpe- 
dient ; and they proclaimed its further prosecution, in 
so unequal a contest, as hopeless, now that the whole 
power of the British Empire would be brought to bear 
against us. Mr. Calhoun replied in a manner highly 
characteristic of the man, undaunted, able, and eloquent 
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None can read this speech, even at this distance of time., 
without kindling under that elevated tone of feeling, 
which wisdom, emanating from a spirit lofty and self- 
possessed under the most trying circumstances, only 
can inspire. In order to show the justice and expe- 
diency of the war, he took an historical view of the 
maritime usurpations of Great Britain, from the cele- 
brated order in council of 1756, to the time of the dis- 
cussion, and demonstrated that her aggressions were 
not accidental, or dependent on peculiar circumstances, 
but were the result of a fixed system of policy, intended 
to establish her supremacy on the ocean. After giving 
a luminous view of the origin and character of the 
wrongs we had suffered from her, he clearly showed the 
flimsiness of the pretext by which she sought to justify 
her conduct, as well as that of the opposition to excuse 
her, and dwelt upon the folly of hoping to obtain re- 
dress by sheathing the sword or throwing ourselves on 
her justice. The following extract, taken from the con- 
clusion, will afford an example of his lofty and animat- 
ing eloquence : 

" * This country is left alone to support the rights of 
neutrals. Perilous is the condition, and arduous the 
task. We are not intimidated. We stand opposed to 
British usurpation, and, by our spirit and efforts, have 
(lone all in our power to save the last vestiges of neutral 
\ iirhts. Yes, our embargoes, non-intercourse, non-im- 
portation, and, finally, war, are all manly exertions to 
preserve the rights of this and other nations from the 
deadly grasp of British maritime policy. But (say our 
opponents) these efforts are lost, and our condition hope- 
less. If so, it only remains for us to assume the garb 
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of our condition. We must submit, humbly submit, 
crave pardon, and hug our chains. It is not wise to 
provoke where we cannot resist. But first let us be 
well assured of the hopelessness of our state before we 
sink into submission. On what do our opponents rest 
their despondent and slavish belief? On the recent 
events in Europe ? I admit they are great, and well 
calculated to impose on the imagination. Our enemy 
never presented a more imposing exterior. His fortune 
is at the flood. But I am admonished by universal ex- 
perience, that such prosperity is the most precarious of 
human conditions. From the flood the tide dates its 
ebb. From the meridian the sun commences its de- 
cline. Depend upon it, there is more of sound philoso- 
phy than of fiction in the fickleness which poets attribute 
to fortune. Prosperity has its weakness, adversity its 
strength. In many respects our enemy has lost by those 
very changes which seem so very much in his favor. 
He can no more claim to be struggling for existence; 
no more to be fighting the battles of the world in defence 
of the liberties of mankind. The magic cry of * French 
influence' is lost. In this very hall we are not stran- 
gers to that sound. Here, even here, the cry of * French 
influence/ that baseless fiction, that phantom of faction 
now banished, often resounded. I rejoice that the spell 
is broken by which it was attempted to bind the spirit 
of this youthful nation. The minority can no longer 
act under cover, but must come out and defend tlieir 
opposition on its own intrinsic merits. Ojt examplti 
can scarcely fail to produce its effects on other naiioiis 
mterested in the maintenance of maritime rights. But 
if, unfortunately, we should be left alone to maintain 
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the contest, and if, which may God forbid, necessity 
should compel us to yield for the present, yet our gener- 
ous efforts will not have been lost. A mode of thinking 
and a tone of sentiment have gone abroad which must 
stimulate to future and more successful struggles. 
What could not be effected with eight millions of people 
will be done with twenty. The great cause will never 
be yielded — no, never, never! Sir, I hear the future 
audibly announced in the past — in the splendid vic- 
tories over the Guerriere, Java, and Macedonian. We, 
and all nations, by these victories, are taught a lesson 
never to be forgotten. Opinion is- power. The charm 
of British naval invincibility is gone.' 

" Such was the animated strain by which Mr. Cal- 
houn roused the spirit of the government and country 
under a complication of adverse circumstances calcu- 
lated to overwhelm the feeble and appal the stoutest. 
Never faltering, never doubting, never despairing of 
the Republic, he was at once the hope of the party and 
the beacon light to the country. 

" But he did not limit his efforts to repelling the at- 
tacks of the opposition, and animating the hopes of the 
government and country. He saw that the very 
events which exposed us to so much danger, made a 
mighty change in the political and commercial rela- 
tions of Continental Europe, which had been so long 
closed against foreign commerce, in consequence of 
the long war that grew out of the French Revolution, 
and of those hostile orders and decrees of the two 
great belligerents, which had for many years almost 
annihilated all lawful commerce between the Continent 
of Europe and the rest of the world. The events that 
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dethroned Bonaparte put an end to that state of things, 
and left all the powers of Europe free to resume their 
former commercial pursuits. He saw in all this that 
the time had come to free the government entirely 
from the shackles of the restrictive system, to which 
he had been so long opposed ; and he, accordingly, 'fol- 
lowed up his speech by a bill to repeal the Embargo 
and the Non- importation Act. He rested their repeal 
on the ground that they were a portion of the restric- 
tive policy, and showed that the ground on which it 
had been heretofore sustained was, that it was a pacific 
policy, growing out of the extraordinary state of the 
world at the time it was adopted, and, of course, de- 
pendent on the continuance of that state. * It was a 
time,' he said, * when every power on the Continent 
was arrayed against Great Britain, under the over- 
whelming influence of Bonaparte, and no country but 
ours interested in maintaining neutral rights. The fact 
of all the Continental ports being closed against her, 
gave to our restrictive measures an efficacy which they 
no longer had, now that they were open to her.' He 
admitted that the system had been continued too long, 
and been too far extended, and that he was opposed to 
it as a substitute for war, but contended that there 
would be no inconsistency on the part of the govern- 
ment in abandoning a policy founded on a state of 
things which no longer existed. ' But now,' said he, 
'the Continental powers are neutrals, as between 
u. and Great Britain. We are contending for the 
freedom of trade, and ought to use every exertion to 
attach to our cause Russia, Sweden, HoUand, Den- 
mart and all other nations which have an interest in 
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the freedom of the seas. The maritime rights as- 
sumed by Great Britain infringe on the rights of all 
neutral powers, and if we should now open our ports 
and trade to the nations of the Continent, it would in- 
volve Great Britain in a very awkward and perplexing 
drlemma. She must either permit us to enjoy a very 
lucrative commerce with them, or by attempting to ex- 
clude them from our ports by her system of paper 
blockades she would force them to espouse our cause. 
The option which would thus be tendered her would 
so embarrass her as to produce a stronger desire for 
peace than ten years' continuance of the present sys- 
tem, imperative as it is now rendered by a change of 
circumstances."* 

No one can now look back to that stirring period at 
which these words were uttered, uninfluenced by the 
passions and prejudices «f the day, which it is but nat- 
ural to suppose may have in some degree warped the 
best and wisest judgments, without being struck with 
the almost prophetic character of the remarks of Mr. 
Calhoun. His vision seemed to o'ertop passing events, 
and to take in at a single glance the future with all the 
valuable lessons, in the fulfilment as in the disappoint- 
ment of hopes and expectations, which it had in store 

• Memoir of Mr. Calhoun, 1848. 



CHAPTER IV. 

R«^ection of Mr. Calhomi — Results of the War — The Commercial 
Treaty— Course of Mr. Calhoun— His Speech- The United States 
Bank — Mr. Dallas* Bill — Opposition of Mr. Calhoun to this Measure 
~-It8 Defeat — Chairman of the Committee on the Currency — Report 
of a Bank Bill — Speech — Passage of the BilL 

So well pleased were the constituents of Mr. Calhoun 
with the manner in which he had discharged his duties 
as a member of Congress, during that iiiiportant junc- 
ture in the affairs of the national government, the main 
incidents of which have been detailed, that he was 
returned without opposition, in the fall of 1812, and 
again in 1814, to the thirteenth and fourteenth Con- 
gresses. 

Until the close of the war he remained the firm and 
steadfast advocate of decisive measures, yet when a 
favorable peace had been concluded he hailed it as the 
harbinger of good to the country, and especially as it 
was the signal of her release from the thraldom of 
foreign influence. The results of the contest were 
manifold, and in several important respects they af- 
fected the political action and conduct of Mr. Calhoun. 
If strict chronological order were essential to be ob- 
served, the subject of the charter of the United States 
Bank would be first in time, but as that is unneces- 
sary, the Commercial Treaty with Great Britain and 
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the debate which took place thereon in Congress, seem 
naturally to follow the conclusion of the war. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty was 
made public, and the appearance of the proclamation 
of the President, a bill was introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Forsyth, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, providing for canying the 
treaty into effect, or, in other words, declaring that the 
laws in regard to the imposition and collection of 
duties, not consistent with the provisions of the treaty 
or convention, were repealed. A long and interesting 
debate arose upon the merits of this bill, in the course 
of which Mr. Calhoun delivered an able and argu- 
mentative speech, which is thus reported in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer: — 

Mr. Calhoun observed, thut the votes on this bill had been ordered to 
be recorded, and that the house would see, in his peculiar situatioD, a 
euflSdent apology for his offering his reasons for the rejection of th« 
bilL He had no disposition to speak on this bill, as he felt contented to 
let it take that course, which, in the opinion of the majority, it ought, till 
the members were called on by th6 order of the house to record their 
votes. 

The question presented for consideration is perfectly simple, and 
easily under8tood ; is this bill necessary to give validity to the lato 
treaty with Great Britain? It appeared to him, that this question it 
sa<iceptible of a decision, without considering whether a treaty can in 
any ca«e set aside a law ; or, to be more particular, whether the treaty 
which this bill purposes to carry into effect, does repeal the discriminat- 
ing duties. The house will remember that a law was passed at the dote 
of the last session, conditionally repealing those duties. Tliat act pro- 
posed to repeal them in relation to any nation, which would on its part 
agree to repeal sirailnr duties as to this country. On the contingency 
* happening, the law became positive. It has happened, and has beeD 
announced to the country, that England has agreed to repeal Tlit 
IVesident, in proclaiming the treaty, has notified tho liict to th» hoom 
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and ooontrj. Why then propose to do that bj this bill, which has al- 
ready been done bj a preTioos actf He knew it had been said in oon- 
Teraation, that the proTisions of the act were not as broad as the treaty. 
It did not strike him sa They appeared to him to be commraisurate. 
He would also reason from the appearance of this house, that they were 
not yery deeply impressed with the necessity of this bill He never, on 
any important occasion, saw it so indifferent ' Whence could this arise f 
From^he want of importance ? It, indeed, the existence of the treaty 
depended on the passage of this bill, nothing scarcely could be more 
interesting. It would be calculated to excite strong feelings. We all 
know how the country was agitated when Jay*8 treaty was before this 
house. The question was on an appropriation to carry it into effect ; 
a power acknowledged by all to belong to the house ; and on the exer- 
cise of which, the existence of the treaty was felt to depend. The feel- 
ings manifested corresponded with this conviction. Not so on this oc- 
casion. Farther, the treaty has nlreatly assumed the form of law. It 
is BO proclaimed to the community ; the words of the proclamation are 
not material ; it speaks for itself; and if it means anything, it announces 
the treaty as a rule of public conduct, as a law exacting the obedience 
of the people. Were, lie of the opposite side, if he indeed believed tins 
treaty to be a dead letter till it received the sanction of Congress, he 
would lay the bill on the table, and move an inquiry into the fact, why 
the treaty has been proclaimed as a law before it had received tho 
proper sanction. It is true, the Executive has transmitted a copy of 
the treaty to the house ; but has he sent the negotiation I Has he given 
any light to judge why it should receive the sanction of this body f 
Do gentlemen mean to say that information is not needed ; that though 
we bnve ihti i i^jht to pass laws to give validity to treaties, yet we are 
bound by a nujral obligation to pass such laws ! To talk of the right of 
thij hfiune in ^ifluction treaties, and nt the same time to assert that it is 
uniier a mor»l <ibligation not to withhold that sanction, is a solecisnL 
Nu flourvil mind tliat understands the terms can possibly assent to it. 
H^ wiiuld cnmiun tlie house, while it was extending its powers to cases 
whiclx he Utdi- ved did not belong to it, to take care lest it should lo«>e 
Ettt ftub^ttiutiul and undoubted power. He would put it on its guard 
Against the dangerous doctrine, that it can in any case become a mere 
rtfffi'iteriii^ Vw^ly. Another fact, in regard to this treaty. It does not 
•UpiiUte i\ml a Ijiw should pass to repeal the duties proposed to be re- 
pni]«d by thiA bill, which would be ita proper form, if in the opinion of 
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the negotiators a law was neccf^«ary ; but it stipulates in positive tenns 
for their repeal without conaultinj^ or regarding us. Mr. C. here con- 
cluded this part of the di.^ussion, by stating that it appeared to him, 
from the whole complexion of the case, that the bill before the house 
was mere form and not supposed to be neoes«iary to the Talidity of the 
treaty. It would he proper, however, he observed, to reply to tlie 
arguments which have been urged on the general nature of the treaty- 
making power, and as it was a subject of great importance, he solicited 
the attentive hearing of the house. It is not denied, he believed, that 
the President with the concurrence of two thirds of the Senate have a 
right to make commercial treatie?; ; it is not asserted that this treaty is 
couched in such general terms as to require a law to carry the details 
into execution. Why then is this bill necensary ? Becau.^e, say gentle- 
men, that the treaty of it<*elf, without the aid of this bill, cannot exempt 
Britijih tonnage and goods imported in their bottom**, from the operati(m 
of the law, laying additional duties on foreign tonnage and gt>ods im- 
ported in foreign ve.<<els ; or, giving the que*<tion a more general form, 
becau<»e a treaty cannot annul a law. Tlie gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Barbour.) who argued this point very distinctly, though not satis- 
factorily, took as his general position, that to repeal a law is a legislative 
act^ and can omIv be done by Liw; that in the distribution of the legis- 
lative and trtMty-mnking power, the right to repeal a law fell exclusively 
under the firnior. How does this comjmrt wilh the adnii^sion imme- 
diately m.ele by him, that the treaty of peace repealed the act declaring 
war ? If he admit** the fart in a wngle case, what becomes of his ex- 
clasive legislative right ? lie indeed felt that his rule failed him, and 
in explanation assumed a position entirely new; for he admitted, that 
when the treaty did that which was not authorized to be done by law, 
it did not require the eanction of Congress, and might in its operation 
repeal a Liw inconsistent with it. lie said. Congress is not authorized 
to make peace ; and for this reason, a treaty of peace repeals the act 
declaring war. In this position, he understood his coUeague substan- 
tially to concur. He hoped to make it appear that, in taking this 
ground, they have both yielded the point in disctission. He would 
establish, he trufted, to the satisfaction of the house, that the treaty- 
making power, when it was legitimately exercised, always did that 
whu:h could not be done by law ; and that the reasons advanced to 
pr ve that the treaty of peace repealed the act making war, so far from 
' flg peculiar to that case, apply to all treaties. They do not form an 
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exception, out in fact constitute the rule. Wliy then, be aaked, camiot 
Conj^e!?i« make peace f They have the power to declare war. All ao- 
knowledf^e this power. Peace and war are the opposites. They are 
the p(x^itive and negative terms of the same proposition ; and what rule 
of construction more clear, than that when a power is given to do an 
act, the power is also given to repeal it \ By what right do you repeal 
taxes, reduce your army, lay up your navy, or repeal any law, but by 
tlie force of this plain rule of construction t Why cannot Congress, then, 
repeal the act declaring war f He acknowle-l^cd with the gentleman, 
they cannot consi^tently with reason. Tlie Foluti«»n of this question ex- 
plained the whole diflScuUy. The reason is plain: one power may make 
war; it requires two to make peace. It U a state of mutual amitj 
succcediniT mutual hostility; it is a state that c\nnot be created but with 
tlie consent of both parties. It required a contract or a treaty between 
the nations at war. Is this peculiar to a treaty of peace t No, it ia 
common to all treaties. It arises out of their nature, and not from any 
accidental circnmstnnce attaching it«elf to a particular class. It is do 
more or loss tlian that Ct)n:^re-w cannot make a contract with a foreign 
nation. Let us apply it to a treaty of commerce, to this very case. 
Can Congress do what this treaty has done ? It has repealed the dis- 
criminating duties between this country and Kngland. Either could 
by law repeal its own. But by law they could go no farther ; and for 
the same reason that peace cannot be made by law. Whenever, then, 
an ordinary subject of legislation can only be regulated by contract, it 
passes firom the sphere of the ordinary power of making laws, and at- 
taches itself to that of making treaties, wherever it is lodged. All ac- 
knowledge the truth of this conclusion, where the subject on whidi the 
treaty operates is not expressly given to Congress. But in other cases, 
they consider the two powers as concurrent; and conclude from the 
nature of such powers that such treaties must be confirmed by law. 
Will they acknowledge the opposite, that laws on such subjects must be 
C()n6rmed by treaties f And if, as they state, a law can repeal a treaty 
when concurrent, why not a treaty a law f Into such absurdities do 
false doctrines lead. The truth is, the legislative and treaty-making 
power are never in the strict sense concurrent. Hiey both may haye 
the same subject, as in thi? case commerce ; but they discharge functions 
as different in relation to it in their nature, as their subject is alike. 
When we speak of concurrent powers, we mean when both can do the 
Mune thing; lut he contended, that when ihe two powers under ditCDi- 
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sion were confined to their proper sphere, not only the law could not do 
what could be done by treaty, but the reverse was true; that is, they 
never are nor can be concurrent powers. It is only when we reason on 
this ffdhje^^t tliat we tnistakL' ; la uU otWr ca^u"^ iIk' <'>.niiinji:'rj *i\\<v uf 
the bou^e ami cituntiy ilixrtde Ct>rrt«tly. It i?* |ir(ijMj,itul tu MHlablUh 
fOiBC regulation of eoiiinierc?e ; we iinmeduitelv iufjiiiro, cltn'.^ il tU^peniJ 
oa our will ; i^an we make the di^irtsd ro^ulatliiii wit Unit t ^hv tiiiiciir- 
rence of any fyreijjn power ; if &o, it bulungs to Djngre*^ nrd miy tme 
would feel it to be abi^urd to attt^nipt to L^tfi;ci it by trc^ity. 0» the 
cfjfitrary, dij*r3 it ffquire tljp consent of a foreign ptiWt^r ? 1^ it proposed 
to gntnl a fiivor fur a fitvor, to repeal cll^i^TJiiuimtHig duti**« cm Itoth 
Bidet f it i* eqimlly f'*lt U> l>olon^ t<> the treaty |x>wor; atirl he would 
be tbmi^ht insane who would prtipri?Q to nLoHi^h the iK*cfii«in!it»lig 
duties in any case, by jui net nf the ArueriejiR Ci'U^tCT^H, It h cnirulitlt*!, 
]m3 r^'U, tthrio^t to iuNuU the ^rood sense i>f the hnii^e, to ilwc-ll on a |x»inl 
apparently fo eU'ar. What th(.m ^'ou!d ho infifr from whut haJ been 
advaDced f That an^circUnEf tu tiii; argument uf fjf^ntkriicn, trcktfos, 
produriug a ^tate of things iui'oh^ intent with lh(5 ^^rovbiun? i^f an eKift- 
log /<iif^ ELnnul Hudi pruvi--iiou3. But a-i he (iid not a^r<^i> vvitli thi:!!^ in 
Ihe view wliieh they took, ho would lurrc prenrnt his uttn fur i*( hip j dura- 
lion* Why thttu hag a treaty the foreo wJiiih he jittribiitfii ti» it t Be- 
cause it is an act hi it* own natnrtj paraiaount Ui hwv^ nmite by tJie com- 
mon legi^ikati^e powers of the country- It i» in fact a Iftw^ finiJ artnie^ 
thing TOore^ a law establUhed by eonfroct betw*.*en imle pendens natimig. 
To analogiio it to private life, law liaa the minie relations to t"eaty^ as 
the reiolution taken by an indiviJual to hiai torvtrntfL An indi visual 
may make the mo*t rJeliWrate pr i>mL«;e^LE may awi^ar it in th<s most 
solemn form, tJiat he wotibi not sell his Jiouse or any other propt^rty ho 
may have ; yet, if hfi w<rti]tl after war da ?cilK the sale wouUl ^ic valid tu 
law ; he woutd not bo admitted in a court of jn^itic*? to pkmd hiii oiiLh 
a|;aln»t hi^ contract. Take a case of gtivemmeTit in its moat simple form, 
where it was purely do?ij>otiCj tlmt Is, all power loilgeij in the Imuds! of 
a single intHvtdoaL Would not hiti treatiea repeal ineousiiisfent ixlieta f 
L^t u« DOW a.3ictnd from tlie instances cited, to illustrate* the natuni of 
the two power*, to the principle on which the pnramount character of a 
treaty rest^. A treaty always affect* the inter t*i'4 of two ; a law mdy 
Ihttt of a einffle natioa It lA an estahlUlied jirirtciple of politics and 
morality t that the interest of the nmny is paramount to that of ths 
feir, Ifi Ck^ il ia a principle so radical, that without it no ey^t^m of 
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morality, no rational scheme of pt)VtTnment could exist. It is for this 
reaAon, that contracts or that treaties "wliich are only the contracts of 
independent natiim.s or to express hotli in two words, that plighted 
faith, has in all nges^ and nations been considered sj) solemn. But it ia 
i^aid, in opjm-ition to this p*)>ition, that a f-ubseqiient law can repeal a 
treaty; and to this proportion, he understood that the member from 
X. C. (Mr. (;astt)!i)as!*e»t4Hl. Strictly speaking, he denied tlie fact He 
kjjew that a law niii^ht assinne the aj)pearance of repealint^ a treaty; 
but he insisted it was only in appearance, and that, in jM>int of fact, it 
was not a repeal. AVhenever a iaw was projio.^ed, doelarinjj a treaty 
void, he coii-^idered that the hou'^e acted iiot as a le.ci?«Uitive b<Kly, but 
jvdictiiUu. Mil would ilhi-trate his i>le:'s. If the hou>c is« a moral 
body, that i?, if it is f^overnod by reason and virtue, which it must al- 
ways Imj ]>resuined to l)e, the (uily que'tif»n that ever could occupy its 
attention, whenever a treaty is to l>e declared v«>i(l, is whether, under all 
of the circumstances of the ca.-e, the treat v i.s not already destroyed, by 
beinj^ violated by the nation wi<h whom it is ma le. or by the exiptencc 
of some other circumHtjince, if other there can be. The house determines 
this question, Is the C(»untry any lon:r^'r boiaid b\ the treaty? Has it 
not ccajjcd to exist ? Tlic nation pas>e^ in jutl-^'jarnt on its own con- 
tract; and this, from the neces>ity of the ca.>e, as it athnits no superior 
power to which it can refer for deci-itn. If any other consideration 
moves the house to n'peal a treaty, it can l>e considered only in the 
light of a violation of a contract acknowled^i'd to bo binding on the 
country. A nation may, it is true, vi(date its ci^ntract; they may even 
do this under the form of law ; but he was not considering what might 
be done, but what mi^ht be rij;ht fully done. It ia not a question of 
power, but of rij^hts Why are not these positions, in themselves so 
clear, universally as-cnted to? Gentlemen are alarmed at imaginary 
consequences. They ar^ue not as if peeking for the meaning of the 
constitution ; but as if deliberating on the subject of making one ; not as 
members of the legislature, and acting under a constitution already 
established, but as that of a convention about to frame one. For his 
part, he bad always regarded the constitution as a work of great wis- 
dom, and, being the instrument under which we existed as a body, it 
■was our duty to bow to its enactments, whatever they may be, with 
submission. We ought scarcely to indulge a wish that its provisions 
should be diflferent from what they in fact ara The consequences, how- 
ever, which appear to work with so much terror on the minds of the 
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gentleiiien, be considered to be without any just foandation. Tbe ireaiy- 

ni a lrmg power has many aod powerful limits ; aod it will be found, whea 

he came to discuss what those limits are, that it cannot destroy the ooo- 

stitoUon, our personal liberty, involve us, without the assent of this 

home, in war, or grant away our money. Tbe limits he proposed to 

this power, are not the same, it is true ; but they appear to him much 

more rational and powerful than those which were supposed to present 

eflSectual guards to its abuse. Let us now consider what they are. 

The grant of tbe power to maketreaties is couched in the most general 

tenna. The words of the constitution are, that the President shall have 

power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 

treaties, provided two thirds of tbe Senators present concur. In a sub- 

eeqnent part of the constitution, treaties are declared to be the supreme 

law^ of the land. Whatever limits are imposed on those general terms 

ougbt to be the result of the ^ound ci ustruction of the instrument There 

appeared to him but two re^'tri.'tio.ii on its exercise; the one derived 

from the nature of our g«irurumeut, and the other from that of the power 

itself. Most certainly all grants of power under the constitution must 

be controlled by tliat instrument ; for, having their existence from it, 

they must of nece.«8ity assume that form which the constitution has im- 

posted. This is acknowledged to be true of tlte legislative power, and it 

1^ doubtle.<s equally so of tbe power to make treaties. The limits of 

tbe former are exactly marked ; it was necessary to prevent collision 

with Kimilar co-exi.4ting state powers. This country is divide<l into many 

distinct sovereignties. Exact enumeration here is necessary to prevent 

the most dangerous consequences. Tlie enumeration of legislative 

powers in the constitution has relation then not to the treaty power, but 

to the powers of the state. 

In our relation to the rest of the world the case is reversed. Here 
the States disappear. Divided within, we pre^nt the exterior of un- 
divided soverei^ty. The wisdom of the constitution appears con- 
spicuous. When enumeration was needed, there we find the powers 
enumerated and exactly defined ; when not, we do not find what would 
be vain and pernicious. Whatever then concerns our foreign relations ; 
whatever requires the consent of another nation, belongs to the treaty 
power ; can only be regulated by it ; and it is competent to regulate 
all such subjects ; provided, and here are its true limits, such regula- 
tions are not inconsistent with the constitution. If so they are void. 
No treaty can alter the fabric of our government, nor can it do that 
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whksfa the constitatioo has expressly forbade to be dooe ; oor can it do 
that differently which In directed to be done in a given mode, and all 
other modes prohibited. For instance, the constitution sajs, no money 
"shall be drawn out of the treasury but by an appropriation made by 
law.** Of course no subsidy can be granted without an act of law ; and 
a treaty of aUiiWK^ could not involve the country in war without the 
consent of this house. With this limitation it is easy to explain the 
case pat by my colleague, who said, that according to one limiution a 
treaty might have prohibited the introduction of a certain description 
of persons before the year 1808, notwithstanding the clause in the coo- 
ttitution to the contrary. Mr. C. said, that he would speak plainly on 
this point ; it was the intention of the constitution that the slave trade 
should be tolerated till the time mentioned. It covered him with coo- 
fusioQ to name it here ; he felt ashamed of such a tolerance, and took 
a large part of the disgrace, as he represented a part of the Union, by 
whose influence it might be supposed to hare been introduced. 
Though Congress alone is prohibited by the words of the clause from 
inhibiting that odious traffic, yet hU colleague would admit that it was 
intended to be a general prohibition on the goifcrfuneni of the Union. 
He perceived Ym colleague indicated his dissent It will be necessary 
to be more explicit Here Mr. 0. read that part of the con.-4titution, 
and showed that the word *; Congress" might be left out, in conformity 
to other parts of the constitution, without injury to the sense of tlie 
clause ; and he insisted the plain meaning of the parties to the con- 
stitution, was, that the trade should continue till 1808, and that a pro- 
hibition by treaty would be equally against the spirit of the instrument 
Besides these constitutional limits, the treaty power, like all powers, 
has others derived from its object and nature. It has fur its object, 
contracts with foreign nations; as the powers of Congress have for 
their object, whatever can be done in relation to the powers delegated 
to it without the consent of foreign nations. Each in its proper hphere 
operates with general influence ; but when they became erratic, then 
they were portentous and dangerous. A treaty never can legitimately 
do that which can be done by law ; and the converse is al^o true. 
Sappoae the discrimbating duties repealed on both sides by law, yet 
what if effected by this treaty would not even then be done ; the 
plighted faith would be wanting. Either side might repeal its law 
without breach of contract It appeared to him that gentlemen are 
too much influenced on this subject by the example 9f Qreat Britain. 
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Instead of looking to the natare of our government, they hare been 
swayed in their opinion by the practice of that government to which 
we are but too much in the habit of looking for precedents. Much 
anxiety has recently been evinced to be independent of English broad- 
cloths and muslins ; he hoped it indicated the approach of a period 
when we should also throw off the thraldom of thought The truth U, 
but little analogy exists between this and any other government It is 
the pride of ours to be founded in reason and equity ; all others have 
originated more or less in fraud, violence, or accident The right to 
make treaties in England, can only be determined by the practice of 
that government; as she has no written constitution. Her practice 
may be wi!*e in regard to her government, when it would be very im- 
prudent here. Admitting the fact to be, then, timt the King refers all 
commercial treaties affecting the municipal regulations of the country 
to parliament, for its sanction, the ground Xvould ' be very feeble to 
prove that to be the intention of our constitution. Strong difference 
exists between the forms of the two governments. The king is he- 
re<litary ; he akwe, without the participation of either house of parlia- 
ment, negotiates and makes treaties : they have no constitution emanat- 
ing from the people, alike superior to the logir^Iature and the king. 
Not so here. The president is elected for a short period, he is amena- 
ble to the public opinion, he is liable to be 4mpcnclied for corruption, 
he cannot make treaties without the concurrence of two thirds of the 
Senate, a fact very material to be remembered, which body is in like 
manner responsible to the pe«»ple at periods not very remote ; above 
tU, as the laws and constitution are here perfectly distinct and the lat- 
ter is alike superior to laws and treaties, the treaty power cannot 
change the form of government, or encroach on the liberties of the 
country, without encroachbg on that instrument, which, so long as the 
people are free, will be watched with vigilance. 

In regard t o Jiis co urse upon the treaty question, Mr. 
ualhoun found himself opposed by irearly"all*6r Ihe Re- 
publican members of the House, — by those? too, whose ' 
opinions had the greatest weight with him. Mr. Pink- jr 
ney, of Maryland, the accomplished orator and advo- 
cate, took the same ground with Mr. Calhoun, but 
arrayed agamst them were the Clays, the Forsyths, the 

4 
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Lowndes, and the Grundys, the great leaders of the 
Republican party. With such odds it appeared almost 
useless to contend ; but, in the direction toward which 
the convictions of his reason and judgment pointed, 
thither Mr. Calhoun turned his steps, and there his feet 
were planted. The opinions and the votes of others 
were not without their influence upon him. He did 
not act irrespective or regardless of them, but where 
they did not coincide with his Own, they only led him 
to consider well the position which he had taken. 

The true question presented by the action of the 
House of Representatives upon the commercial con- 
vention, was not, as has sometimes been erroneously 
stated, similar to that which arose upon Jjy''s treaty, 
Dr the Panama mission. It was not conlenacd by Mr. 
Calhoun and those who thought with him, that, as the 
treaty-making power was vested by the constitution in 
the President and Senate, the House of Representatives 
had no right to withhold the appropriations, or to refuse 
to pass the laws, necessary to carry a treaty into effect. 
The ^reat principle which Madison, Gallatin, and Liv- 
ingston defended with so much earnestness, and which, 
at a later day, was maintained with equal zeal by Ben- 
ton, Van Buren, Forsyth, Hayne, and Woodbury, was 
not denied, nor called in question, except it might be 
indirectly and collaterally, during the debate on the 
commercial convention of 1815. It waajralherJlie ap- 
plication of the principle, than the principle itself, which 
formed the subject of discussion and dispute. The 
majority of the Republican meiiibers of the House insist- 
ed that, inasmuch as the convention stipulated for the 
equalization of tonnage and duties, so as to place British 
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vessels on the same footing with American vessels, and 
as the original law required the sanction of both 
branches of the legislative power of the government, 
it was not competent, therefore, for one of them, acting 
in conjunction with the Executive, to nullify it pro 
hac vice, by means of a treaty, any more than it would 
be to repeal it absolutely. 

Mr. Calhoun, ^n the other hand, contended, that no\ 
legisfalive provisions were needed, because the conven- \ 
tion contemplated only the suspension of the alien dis- \ 
ability of British subjects, in respect to the commercial j 
relations between the two countries, in return and as a 
consideration for a similar suspension by Great Britain 
in favor of American citizens ; that this was a matter 
peculiarly within the province of the treaty-making 
power; and that when a treaty having reference to 
that subject was duly made by the power authorized in 
the constitution, it became the supreme law of the land, 
and, by virtue of its own inherent force and authority, 
suspended the operation of the law imposing the disa- 
bility, so far as the other party to the treaty was con- 
cerned. 

Although the views expressed by Mr. Calhoun did not 
meet with the concurrence of his party friends, except 
in a few instances, there is every reason for supposing 
that the President himself entertained similar opinions, 
— and who was more competent than James Madison 
to decide a question of this character? — for, simul- 
taneously with the public ationrof the commercial treaty 
as ratified, his proclamation was issued, declaring the 
removal of the restrictions and disabilities in compliance 
with its provisions. Mr. Madison was constitutionally 
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averse to the exercise of anything like a doubtful power, 
and it was only in extreme cases that he could be in- 
duced to strengthen the executive arm. This was not 
such a case ; and may it not be inferred, then, that the 
President did not anticipate further action on the part 
of Congress — the Senate having already ratified the 
treaty — nor suppose that any legislative provisions were 
requisite or necessary. 

The question, however, was decided the other way. 
The bill reported by Mr. Forsyth was sustained in the 
House by a large majority ; but the Senate, anticipating 
the result, and not at first disposed to acquiesce in the 
application of the principle with reference to the treaty- 
making power, contended for by the House, passed a 
bill, declaring, in general terms, that all laws conflict- 
ing with the provisions of the commercial convention 
with Great Britain should be regarded of no efiect, in 
respect to British subjects or vessels. The latter bill 
was amended in the House in conformity with the 
wishes of the majority, and the Senate refused to con- 
cur in the amendments. Committees of conference 
were then appointed, and the difficulty was finally set- 
tled by the adoption, substantially, of the provisions of 
the original House bill ; and the law, as enacted, refer- 
red particularly to such acts as imposed ** a higher duty 
of tonnage or of impost on vessels and articles imported 
in vessels of Great Britain than on 'vessels an^ articles 
imported in vessels of the United States." The prin- 
ciple, if principle it may be called, insisted upon by Mr. 
Forsyth and those who agreed with him. in sentiment, 
thus became established as a precedent, which has been 
generally observed in the legislation of the country. 
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Prominent among the unfortunate results of the wai 
of 1812, was the prostration of public and private 
credit. For a long course of years anterior to th^- 
commencement of hostilities, the policy pursued bj 
England and France had been decidedly injurious tc 
American commerce ; and all the other great interests 
of the country, from their connection with and depend- 
ence upon it, were necessarily more or less affected by 
the same cause, and in a similar manner. When war 
was declared, business was generally depressed, and it 
did not revive again till the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace. The contest was emphatically one of self-de- 
fence on llie part of the United States, — the very ex- 
istence of the government was jeoparded, — and when 
she came out of the struggle, she had saved httle more 
than her nationality and her honor. 

It cannot be doubted that the opposition of the fed- 
eral party to the war, and to the measures connected 
with its prosecution brought forward by the friends of 
the administration, tended very much to increase the 
embarrassments under which the government, and the 
people themselves, so long labored. But the main 
cause of all these difficulties was the "peace like a 
war," which followed the Orders in Council and the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, and whose disastrous conse- 
quences were witnessed more clearly and distinctly 
immediately after the actual declaration of war. The 
banks soon suspended specie payments, and immense 
losses were sustained by the government and by private 
individuals, — those of the former amounting, as has 
been estimated, to forty-six millions of dollars.* Loans 

* Beport of Mr. McDoffia oo tha United Statte Bank (Hoom of 
EepresaoUtiTet), April 18. 1880 
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for carrying on the war were made with great diffi- 
culty, and often at most ruinous rates. As the cur- 
rency depreciated, the exchanges became deranged, 
and the prices of property rose and fell without any 
seeming regard for the laws which usually govern 
them. There was no financial barometer to indicate 
the changes that would take place. The nominal value 
of to-day might be increased or reduced from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent to-morrow, without any osten- 
sible cause. A want of steadiness prevailed every- 
where ; the stagnation of business was general ; com- 
merce was completely disordered ; and hopeless and 
irremediable bankruptcy was apprehended. The gov- 
ernment struggled for a time against the tide, but was 
finally borne along to the very verge of the abyss upon 
which it hovered when the treaty of Ghent was 
signed. 

What would have been the ultimate effect of the 
impending evils, had the war co:;:!iiuo(i, it is im})Ossi- 
ble to say with certainty ; but the country wouul either 
have rallied as one man to the support of the govern- 
ment, and by a display of its united, and when united, 
invincible, energies, terminated the contest still more 
gloriously; or disaffection and division would have 
spread further and wider, and involved everything in 
general ruin. 

When peice w:is tl 'c]:ire<l. the aotua! resources of 
the country were found to be far more abundant and 
more promising than had been anticipated, and the sub- 
stantial elements of wealth and prosperity were not 
seriously diminished. But in order to render these 
available, it was evident that some plan must be de- 
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vised for procuring relief from the present embarrass- 
ments. They formed an incubus on the body politic 
which it was necessary to remove before activity and 
vigor could return. Many of the most eminent finan- 
ciers, forming their opinions upon the favorable effect 
produced, as was alleged, by the incorporation of a 
national bank in 1791, upon the disordered commerce 
and finances of the country at that period, desired to 
have a similar institution established, for the purpose 
of correcting the evils flowing from the war of 1812, 
in the same manner as those were corrected which 
grew out of the war of the Revolution. 

Indeed, the question of renewing the charter of 1791 
was agitated during the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. In 1808 the stockholders of the old bank applied 
to Congress for a new act of incorporation, and their 
memorial was referred to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Gallatin. That officer made his report in 
March, 1809, and recommended, in strong and decided 
terms, the reincorporation of the bank. But the Re- 
publicans were then in a large majority ; Mr. Jefferson 
was well known to be opposed to a national bank, on 
constitutional grounds, while his successor, Mr. Madi- 
son, entertained similar scruples ; and such being the 
opinions of the leaders of the party, the proposition 
was not favorably considered. A bill was reported at 
the session of 1809-10, hut no final action was had 
upon it. The subject was revived the following year, 
and bills providing for the renewal of the charter were 
introduced into both houses of Congress. In the House 
of Representatives the matter was disposed of by a 
vote of indefinite postponement, and the Senate bill 
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was lost by the casting vote of the vice-president. 
The question was not then made a party one, although 
a majority of the Republican members appeared to 
doubt the constitutionality of the charter proposed to 
be renewed. Of all the members of Congress, how- 
ever, belonging to both parties, on the "simple ques- 
tion of constitutionality, there was a decided majority 
in favor of it/'* 

All the efforts to procure a renewal of the charter of 
the old bank having failed, they rested undisturbed un- 
til the session of 1813-14, when a petition was presented 
in the House of Representatives fronwhe city of New 
York, praying for the incorporation of a national bank, 
with a capital of thirty millions of dollars. The memo- 
rial was referred to the committee of ways and means, 
who reported adversely to the prayer of the petition. 
The subjects of kinking and the currencj^ in general 
had attracted the attention of Mr. Calhoun to a con- 
siderable degree, but they were yet conjparatively new 
to him. At this time he was favorably impressed 
toward a national bank. The constitutional question 
seemed to him to have been disposed of by the legis- 
lative precedents affirming the right in the general 
government to charter such an institution, yet it does 
not n[)[)ear that he was entirely decided in his mind in 
n ^;ird to this point, for the overruling consideration 
Willi him undoubtedly was, that a bank was absolutely 
necessary, in his judgment, to relieve the country from 
the existing embarrassments. Without it, as he and 
others thought, the powers expressly granted to the 
general government could not be exercised, and a bank 
* Letter of Mr. Madi loa to ^(r. C J. IngersoU, June 25, ISSL 
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was therefore to be regarded as a mere agent requisite 
to the proper and appropriate exercise of those powers. 

The adverse report of the committee of ways and 
means was made in January, 1614, and on the 4th of 
February following, Mr. Calhoun offered a resolution 
instructing the committee of ways and means to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing a bank in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The committee had reported against 
the petition from New York, on the ground that the 
constitution did not authorize the creation of corpora- 
tions within the territorial limits of the states. This 
constitutional difficulty Mr. Calhoun desired to avoid, 
and for all practical purposes he thought a bank located 
in the district would be as useful as that which had 
been proposed in the petition. His resolution was 
agreed to wi^out opposition, and on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, the committee reported a bill for the establish- 
ment of a national bank in the District of Columbia, 
with a capital of thirty millions of dollars. The prin- 
ciple of this bill was approved by Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Cheves, and Mr. Grundy, and opposed by Mr. Eppes, 
the chairman of the committee of ways and means and 
the son-in-law of Mr. Jefferson, and by Mr. Seybert of 
Pennsylvania. Others also disapproved of the bill, for 
the reason that it contained no provision lor the estab- 
lishment of branches in the states. A motion was 
therefore made to engraft this feature on it, which re- 
ceived only thirty-six votes, whereupon no further ac- 
tion was had in the premises. 

But the finances of the nation were in an alarming 
condition. The public credit was depreciating almost 
daily. A loan of twenty-five millions had just been 

4* 
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nuthorized; but treasury notes were seventeen per cent^ 
and government stock thirty per cent., below par. It 
was difficult to withstand the influences constantly 
urging the menobers of Congress toward a national 
bank as the great panacea which would surely relieve 
the country from. the disease under which it was suller- 
ing. Accordingly, a resolution was introduced near 
the close of the session, providing for the ap))ointment 
of a committee to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a national bank. The Federal members, with a 
portion of the Republicans, supported a nK)tion to post- 
pone the resolution indefinitely. The motion was lost, 
Mr. Calhoun voting in the negative, and the committee 
was appointed. Of this conirnittee jMr. Calhoun was a 
member. It was now near ihe close ofTlje'sessjonrHnd 
it was found impossible to harmonize the conflicting 
opinions and views prevailing in the committee in time 
to perfect a bill, wherefore, on motion of Mr. Grundy, 
the chairman, they were discharged without making 
any report. 

Congress was again called together in September, 
1814, and on the 18th day of October, a copy of a 
letter addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Dallas of Pennsylvania, to the chairman of the 
committee of ways and means, in reply to an inquiry 
as to the means necessary to revive and maintain, un- 
impaired, the public credit, was laid before the House 
of Representatives. Among other suggestions, Mr. 
Dallas recommended the estublishment of a national 
bank as *' the only efiicient remedy for the disordered 
condition of the circulating medium." The leading 
features of the plan of the Secretary were a bank to 
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be located at Philadelphia, with power to erect offices 
of discount and deposit elsewhere, whose charter was 
to continue for a period of twenty years ; the capital 
to be fifty millions of dollars, three fifths of which 
were to be subscribed by corporations, companies, or 
individuals, and two fifths by the United States ; the 
subscriptions of corporations, companies, or individ- 
uals, to be paid one fifth in gold or silver coin, and the 
remainder either in gold or silver coin, or in six per 
cent, stock and treasury notes ; the subscription of the 
United States to be paid in six per cent, stock ; the 
bank to loan the United States thirty millions of dol- 
lars to carry on the war, at such period, and in such 
sums, as might be convenient, and to be exempt from 
any obligation to pay specie during the war, and for 
three years after its termination. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Dallas was approved by 
the President, and great efforts were made to induce 
members to regard it favorably. Mr. Calhoun, among 
others, was urgently solicited to examine the project 
carefully, and if satisfactory to him, to give it his sup- 
port. Considering the object had in contemplation — 
the maintenance of the public credit — Mr. Dallas* plan 
was doubtless well calculated to accomplish the desired 
end. But predisposed as was Mr. Calhoun to a na- 
tional institution of this character, an examination of 
the plan disclosed features as odious as were those re- 
vealed to the fair priestess of Bokhara, when the silver 
veil of Mokanna was flung asid6 from his foul visage. 
Stripped of all disguise, it was a vast government 
engine — a gigantic project for loaning the credit of the 
government to itself — a scheme for the incorporation 
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of the creditors of the United States with power to 
issue notes irredeemable in specie, which were to be 
received in payment of government dues, upon loans 
at six per cent., on a capital or basis of stock upon 
which they were receiving all the while, on an aver- 
age, at least eight per cent. 

Mr. Calhoun had enjoyed a large share of the confi- 
dence and regard of President Madison, but he could 
not sanction this measure. The subject was discussed 
in the House, and. he voted for a resolution declaring 
that it was " expedient to establish a national bank, 
with branches in the several states ;"* but further than 
that he could not go upon this question. The general 
principle of incorporating a bank met with his appro- 
bation, but the plan before the House was in all its 
prominent features exceptionable in his estimation. 

On the 7th of November the committee of ways and 
means reported a bill, in conformity with the resolution 
of the House, to incoi'porate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States. A long and interesting 
debate ensued upon the merits of the question, Mr. 
Calhoun remaining silent until the second section of 
the bill, which contained the objectionable features, 
was under consideration. He addressed the House on 
the 16th of November, in an elaborate speech, setting 
forth the reasons of his opposition to the bill in its 
present shape, and the outlines of a plan which he had 
himself prepared as a substitute for the former. The 
outlines of Mr. Calhoun's project were :■ '* The capital 
of the bank remaining unchanged, at fifty millions, the 

* Journal of the House of Representatiyos, 8d session, 18th Congress, 
pp. 504, 606. 
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payments of subscriptions to this capital stock to be 
made in the proportion of one tenth in specie, (which 
he afterward varied to six fiftieths) and the remainder 
in specie, or in treasury notes, to be hereafter issued ; 
subscriptions to be opened monthly, in the three last 
days of each month, beginning with January next 
[1815] for certain proportions of the stock, until the 
whole is subscribed ; payment to be made at the time 
of subscribing; the shares to consist of one hundred, 
instead of five hundred dollars, each ; the United States 
to hold no stock in the bank, have no agency in its 
disposal, nor control over its operations, nor right to 
suspend specie payments. The amount of treasury 
notes to be subscribed, viz., forty-five millions, to be 
provided for by future acts of Congress, and to be dis- 
posed of in something like the following way, viz. : 
Fifteen millions of the amount to be placed in the 
hands of the agents, appointed for the i)urpose, or in 
the hands of the present commissioners of the sinking 
fund, to go into the stock market, to convert the treas- 
ury notes into stock ; another sum, say five millions, to 
be applied to the redemption of the treasury notes be- 
coming due at the commencement of the ensuing year ; 
the remaining twenty millions he proposed to throw 
into circulation as widely as possible. They might 
he issued in such proportions, monthly, as to be ab- 
sorbed in the subscriptions to the bank, at the end of 
each month, &c. This operation, he presumed, would 
raise the value of treasury notes, perhaps twenty or 
thirty per cent, above par, being the value of the priv- 
ilege of taking the bank stock, and thus afford, at the 
same time, a bonus and an indirect loan to the govern- 
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ment ; making unnecessary any loan by the bank, un- 
til its extended circulation of paper shall enable it to 
make a loan which shall be advantageous to the United 
States. The treasury notes so to be issued to be re- 
deemable in stock, at six per cent., disposable by the 
bank at its pleasure, and without the sanction of gov- 
ernment ; to whom neither is the bank to be compelled 
to loan any money. This, it is believed, is, in a few 
words, a fair statement of the projH of Mr. Calhoun, 
which he supported by a variety of explanations of its 
operations, <fcc. ; the notes of the bank, when in opera- 
tion, to be received exclusively in the payment of all 
taxes, duties and debts, to the United States. The 
operation of this combined plan, Mr. C. conceived, 
would be to afford, 1. Relief from the immediate pres- 
sure on the treasury ; 2. A permanent elevation of 
the public credit ; and 3. A permanent and safe circu- 
lating medium of general credit. The bank should go 
into operation, he proposed, in April next [1815.]"* 

The main features of Mr. Calhoun*s plan, — theestab- 
, lishment of a specie-paying bai),k» ag^ jhe use of the 
government of its own credit directly in the shape of 
treasury notes, to be afterward funded in the bank in 
the form of stock, — did him great honor. It was at- 
tacked, however, by Mr. Fisk, Mr. Forsyth, and other 
leading administration members, who contended that 
the present absorption of the United States* stock should 
be provided for, and that the circulation and disposal 
of such an immense mass of treasury notes would be 
attended with great difficulty. In the defence of his 
project, Mr. Calhoun received the cooperation of his 

* History of the Bank of the United States, p. 495. 
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gifted colleague, Mr. Lowndes, and was likewise ably 
seconded by Mr. Oakley of New York. The sabstitute 
was finally adopted, instead of the original plan reported 
by the committee, by a very large majority, but it was 
in its turn defeated, probably through the influence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who expressed himself 
very strongly against the issue of so large an amount 
of treasury notes as was contemplated.* 

Another bill was then perfected in the Senate, con- 
forming substantially to the recommendations of Mr. 
Dallas, and containing a clause empowering the pro- 
posed bank to suspend specie payments in certain con- 
tingencies during the war and one year thereafter. Re- 
peated efforts were made in the House, by Mr. Calhoun 
and others, to amend the bill in such a manner as that 
the bank would be a specie-paying institution, but they 
all failed of success. On taking the final vote on the 
passage of the bill, there was a tie. Mr. Calhoun voted 
in the negative against the bill. The Speaker, Mr. 
Cheves, now availed himself of his privilege, and voted 
in the negative ; consequently the bill was declared 
lost. 

All parties, however, appeared to be in favor of the 

passage of the bank bill, and it still seemed possible to 
reconcile the conflicting opinions. A third effort was 
therefore made by the adoption of a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote. Mr. Calhoun voted for the recon- 
sideration, though at the same time declaring that he 
was totally opposed to the bill. It wis th.^n amen lerl 
by reducing the capital stock, anJ striking oil th:» forced 

♦ Tl\e ca|>itAl stock oT the Jill h^id prevwuily b^ou rcJ^ .- i ^ i^ifiy 
miliums of doUara 
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loan feature, and the section authorizing the suspension 
of payments in specie. As amended, the bill passed 
the House on the 7th of January, 1815, by a vote of 
120 to 87, Mr. Calhoun voting in its favor. The 
Senate after some hesitation concurred in the amend- 
ments, and the bill was sent to the President, who re- 
turned it with his objections — based, not on the uncon- 
stitutionality of the measure, but on the ground that it 
would not afibrd the necessary relief to the treasury. 

The session was now rapidly wearing away, and 
nothing had been done. Still another effort was there- 
fore made to pass a bill. Mr. Calhoun was urgently 
entreated by many of his warmest friends to cease his 
opposition to the plan of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The often-cited maxim, " inter arma silent leges — ne- 
eessitas non hahet legem** was repeatedly uttered in 
his hearing. But he steadily resisted every importunity, 
and with that proud independence of party obligations, 
which ever characterized him, refused to yield a single 
one of his dearly-cherished principles. 

A new bill, according very nearly with the project 
originally recommended by Mr. Dallas, was promptly 
passed in the Senate, on the 11th day of February, and 
forthwith sent to the House. Intelligence of the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace had now been received, 
and as the necessity for the adoption of the measure 
was not so imminent, on motion of Mr. Lowndes, the 
bill was indefinitely postponed, in order to give time for 
that reflection necessary to produce harmonious ac- 
tion. Though disapproving of the bill, Mr. Calhoun 
voted against the postponement. 

At the following session of Congress, conmiencing in 
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December, I8I5, the President recommended, in his 
annual message, that a uniform national currency 
should in some way be provided, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury repeated his suggestions, in' a somewhat 
modified form, in regard to a national bank. That por- 
tion of the President's message having reference to a 
uniform national currency, was referred to a select 
committee of which Mr. Calhoun was made chairman. 
The restoration of peace and tranquillity had removed 
many of the causes which had induced the insertion of 
the objectionable features in previous ba^k bills, and 
there seemed now to be but very little diversity of 
opinion. 

On the 8lh of January, 1816, Mr. Calhoun made an- 
able and elaborate report from the committee on the 
currency, accompanied with a bill for the incorporation 
of a national bank, as " the most certain means of re- 
storing to the nation a specie currency." This bill, 
with some. few modifications, subsequently became a^ 
law, and was known as the bank charter of 1816. 

The currency question was justly regarded as the 
most diflScult one considered at this important session. 
- " All the banks of the states south of New England 
had, at an early period of the war, stopped payment, 
and gold and silver had entirely disappeared, leaving 
within their limits no other currency than the notes of 
banks, that either would not or could not redeem them. 
Government was forced to submit, and not only to col- 
lect its taxes and dues, and make its disbursements, 
and negotiate its loans in their discredited and depre- 
ciated paper, but also to use them, at the same time, as 
the agents of the treasury and depositories of its funds. 
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At first the depreciation was inconsiderable, but it con 
tinned to increase, though unequally, in the diflferent 
portions of the Union to the end of the war. It was 
then hoped it would stop; but the fact proved far 
otherwise ; for the progress of depreciation became 
more rapid and unequal than ever. It was greatest at 
the centre (the District of Columbia and the adjacent 
region), where it had reached 20 per cent., as com- 
pared with Boston ; nor was there the least prospect 
that it would terminate of itself. It became absolutely 
necessary, in this state of things, for the government 
to adopt the rule of collecting its taxes and dues in the 
local currency of the place, to prevent that which was 
most depreciated from flooding the whole Union ; for 
the public debtors, if they had the option, would be 
sure to pay in the most depreciated. But the neces- 
sary effect of this was to turn the whole import trade 
of the country towards the Chesapeake Bay, the region 
where the depreciation was the greatest. By making 
entry there, the duties could be paid in the local de- 
preciated currency, and the goods then shipped where 
they were wanted. The result of the rule, though un- 
avoidable, was to act as a premium for depreciation. 
It was impossible to tolerate such a state of things. It 
was in direct hostility to the constitution, which pro- 
vides that 'all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States,' and that * no pref- 
erence shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to the ports of one state over another.' 
Thus the only question was. What shall be done ? 

•* The administration was in favor of a bank, and 
the President (Mr. Madison) recommended one in lus 
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Message at the commencement of the session. The 
great body of the Republican party in Congress con- 
curred in the views of the administration, but there 
were many of them who had, on constitutional grounds, 
insuperable objections to the measure. These, added 
to the Federal party, who had been against the war, 
and were, in consequence, against a bank, constituted 
a formidable opposition. 

" Mr. Calhoun, whose first lesson on the subject of \ 
banks, taken at the preceding session, was not calcu 
lated to incline him to such an institution, was averse 
in the abstract, to the whole system; but perceiving 
then no other way of relieving government from its 
difficulties, he yielded to the opinion that a bank was 
indispensable. The separation of the government and 
the banks was at that time out of the question. A 
proposition of the kind would have been rejected oni 
all sides. Nor was it possible then to collect the taxe^ 
and dues of the government in specie. It had been 
almost entirely expelled the country; there appeared 
to be no alternative but to yield to a state of things 
to which no radical remedy could at that time be ap- 
plied, and to resort to a bank to mitigate the evils of a 
system which in its then state was intolerable. This, 
at least, was the view which Mr. Calhoun took, and 
which he expressed in his speech on taking up the bill 
iov discussion."* 

The speech of Mr. Calhoun was delivered on the 
26th of February. It was decidedly one of his ablest 
efforts, and occupied nearly three hours in its delivery. 
A full report of it hjis not been preserved, but the fol- 

• Memdr of Mr. Calhottii, 1848. 
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lowing synopsis will give the reader some idea of its 
character : 



SPEECH ON THE BANK BILL, 

Mr. Calhoun rose to explain his view/s of a subject so interesting to 
the republic, and so necessary to be correctly understood, as that of 
the bill now before the committee. He proposed at this time oeIj to 
discuss general principles, without reference to details. He wi|8 aware, 
he said, that principle and detail might be imited ; but he should at 
present keep them distinct. He did not propose to comprehend in this 
discussion, the power of Congress to grant Bank Charters; nor the 
question wliether the general tendency of banks was iarorable or mi- 
£ivorablc to the liberty and prosperity of the country ; nor the ques- 
tion whether a National Bank would be favorable to the operations of 
the government To discuss the^e questions, he conceived, would be 
a usele^ consumption of time. The constitutional question had been 
already sa freely and frequently discussed, that all had made up their 
mind on it The question whether banks were &vorable to public 
liberty and prosperity, was one purely speculative : The (act of the 
existence of banksj and their incorporation with the commercial con- 
cerns and industry of the nation, proved that inquiry to come too late. 
The only question w&s, on this hand, under what modifications were 
banks most useful, and whether the United States ought or ought not 
to exercise the power to establish a bank. As to the question whether 
a National Bank would be favorable to the administration of the finan- 
ces of the government, it was one on which there was so little doubt, 
that gentlemen would excuse him if he did not enter into it Leaving 
all tliese questions then, Mr. C. said, he proposed to examine the cause 
and state of the disorders of the national currency, and the question 
whether it was in the power of Congress, by establishing a National 
Bank, to remove those disorders. This, he observed, was a question 
of novelty and vital importance ; a question which greatly aflfected the 
character and pro**perity of the country. 

As to the state of the currt'ucy of the nation, Mr. C. proceeded td 
remark — that it was extreiin-ly depreciated, and in di'grecs varyini^ ac- 
cording to the different sections of the country, all would assent. TImt 
this state of the currency was a stain on publi^ and private credit, and 
injurious to the morals of the community, was so clear a position aa to 
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require no proo£ There were, howerer, other comideratioiis ari«ng 
from the state of the currencj not so distinctly felt> not so generally 
assented ta The state of our circulating medium was, he said, opposed 
to the principles of the federal constitutioo. The power was given to 
Congress by that instrument in express terms to regulate the currency 
9f the United States. In pomt of fact, he said, that power, though 
^vea to Congress, is not in their hands. The power is exercised by 
banking institutions, no longer responsible for the correctness with 
vbicii they manu^u it GoU and silver havo disappeared entirely; 
there is no money but paper money, and tliat money is beyond the 
control of Congress. No one, he said, who referred to the constitution, 
could doubt that the money of the United States was intended to be 
placed entirely under the control of Congress. The only object the 
firamers of the constitution could have in view in giving to Congress 
the power ** to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin,"" must have been, to give a steadiness and fixed value to the cur- 
rency of the United States. The state of things at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution, afforded Mr. C. an argument in support 
of his construction. There then existed, he said, a depreciated paper 
currency, which could only be regulated and made uniform by giving 
a power for that purpose to the general government : The states could 
not do it He argued, therefore, taking into view the prohibition 
against the states issuing bills of credit, that there was a strong pre- 
sumption this power was intended to be exclusively given to Congress. 
Mr. C. acknowledged there was no provision in the constitution by 
which states were prohibited from creating the banks which now exer- 
cised this power ; but, he said, banks were then but little known — ^there 
was but one, the Bank of North America, with a capital of only 
400,000 dollars ; and the universal opinion was, that bank notes repre- 
sented gold and silver, and that there could be no necessity to prohibit 
banking institutions under this impression, because their notes always 
represented gold and silver, and they could not be multiplied beyond 
the demands of the country. Mr. C. drew the distinction between 
banks of deposit and banks of discount, the latter of which were then 
but little understood — and their abuse not conceived until demonstrated 
by recent experience. No man, he remarked, in the Convention, much 
talent and wisdom as it contained, could possibly have foreseen the 
course of these institutions ; that they would have multiplied from 
ODe to two himdred and sixty ; from a capital of 400,000 dollars to one 
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of eight J miUioiii ; from betog eoonstent with the proriMoos of tlie 
coii»titutiao, mod the exdosiYe rij^t of Congren to reguUte the cur- 
reocj, that they would be directly opposed to it ; that so far from thetr 
eredit depending on their panctoality in redeeming their bilk with 
upecie, they might go on ad infinitum in rioUUaoo of their contract^ 
without a dollar in their raulta. There had, indeed, Mr. C. aaid, been 
an extraordinary rerolution in the currency of the country. By a Mirt 
of under-current, the power of CoogreM to regulate the money <^ the 
country had caved in, and upon it« ruin had sprung op those instito- 
tions which now exercii»ed the right of making money for and m the 
United States — for gold and silver are not the only money, but what- 
ever is the medium of purchase and sale, in which bank paper alone 
was now employed, and had, therefore, become the money of the ootm- 
try. A change, great and wonderful, has taken place, said he, which 
divests you of your rights, and turns you back to the condition of the 
revolutionary war, in which every state issued bills of credit, which 
were made a legal tender, and were of various value. 

This then, Mr. C. said, was the evil We have in lieu of gold and 
■ilver a paper medium, unequally but generally depreciated, which 
affects the trade and industry of the nation ; which paralyies the na- 
tional arm ; which sullies the faith, both public and private, of the 
United States; a paper no longer resting on gold and silver as jta 
basis. We have indeed laws regulating the currency of foreign coin ; 
but they are under present circumstances a mockery of legislation, be- 
cause there is no coin in circulation. The right of making money, an 
attribute of sovereign power, a sacred and important rights was exer- 
cised by two hundred and sixty banks, scattered over every part of 
the United States, not ret^ponsible to any power whatever for their 
issues of paper. The next and great inquiry was, he said, how this 
evil was lo be remedied ? Restore, said he, these institutions to Uieir 
originil n^e ; cause them to give op their usurped power ; cause them 
to return to their legitimate office of places of discount and deposit ; 
let them be no longer mere paper machines; restore the state of 
things which existed anterior to 1818, which was consistent with the 
ju)*t policy and intere-^ts of the country ; cause them to fulfil their con- 
tracts, to respect their broken faith; resolve that everywhere there 
•hall be an uniform value to the national currency ; your constitutional 
eootrol will then pf^vaiL 

How, then, he proceeded to examine, was this desirable end to be 
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attuned f What difficulties stood ia the way I The reason why the 
banks could not now comply with tii^eir contract was that conduct which 
in private life frequently produces the same effect It was owing to 
the prodigality of their engagements without means to fulfil them ; to 
their issuing more paper than ihey could possibly redeem with specie. 
In the United States, according to the best estimation, there were not in 
the vaults of all the banks more than fifteen millions of specie, with a 
capital amounting to about eighty-two millions of dollars : hence the 
cause of the depreciation of bank notes — the excess of paper in circula- 
tion beyond that of specie in their vaults, lliis excess was visible to the 
eye, and almost audible to the ear ; so familiar was the fact, that this 
paper was emphatically called treuJi or ragt. According to estimation, 
also, he suid, there were in circulation at the same date, within the 
United States, two hundred millions of dollars of bank notes, credits, 
and bank paper, in one shape or other. Supposing thirty millions of 
these to be in possession of the banks themselves, there were perhaps 
one hundred and seventy millions actually in circulation, or on which 
the banks draw interest The proportion between the demand and 
supply which regulates the price of everything, regulates also the value 
of this paper. In proportion as the issue is excessive, it depreciates in 
value — and no wonder, when, since 1810 or 1811, the amount of paper 
in circulation had increased from eighty or ninety to two hundred mil- 
lions. Mr. C. here examined the opinion entertained by some gentle- 
men, that bank paper hod not depreciated, but that gold and nilver had 
appreciated, a position he denied by arguments founded on the portabil- 
ity of gold and silver, which would equalize their value in every part 
of the United States, and on the facts tliat gold and silver coin had in- 
creased in quantity instead of dimini^ihing, and that the exchange with 
Oreat Britain had been (at gold and silver value) for some time past in 
£ivor of the United Statea Yet, he said, gold and silver were leaving 
our shores. In tact, we have degraded the metallic currency ; we have 
treated it with indignity, it leaves us, and seeks an asylum on foreign 
shores. Let it become again the basis of bank transactions, and it will 
revisit us. Having established, as he conceived, in the course of his 
remarks, that the excess of paper issue was the true and only cause of 
depreciation of our paper currency, Mr. C. turned his attention to the 
manner in which that excess had been produced. It was intimately 
connected with the suspension of specie payments ; they stood as cause 
■od effect : first, the excesaive iasuei caused the BUipensioD of specia 
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payments; and advantage had been taken of that ea<^n^ion to isnue 
still greater floods of it llie banks had undertaken to do a new busi- 
ness, uncongenial with the nature of such institutions : they undertook 
to make long loans to government, not as brokers, but as stockholders— 
a practice wholly incousistent with the system of specie payments. 
After showing the difference between the ordinary business of a bank in 
discounts, and the making loans for twelve years, Mr. C. said, indispu- 
tably the latter practice was a great and leading cause of the suspea- 
aion of specie payments. Of this species of property (public stock) the 
banks in the United States held on the 80th day of September la«;t, 
about eighteen and a half millions, and a nearly equal amount of Treas- 
ury Notes, besides stock for long loans made to the state governments, 
amounting altogether to within a small amount of forty millions, being 
a large proportion of their actual capital. This, he said, was the great 
cause of the suspension of specie payments. Had the banks (he now 
discussed the question) the capacity to resume specie payments f If 
they have tlie disposition^ he said, they may resume specie payments. 
The banks are not insolvent, he said : they never were more solvent 
If BO, the term itself implies, that, if time be allowed them, they may 
before long be in a condition to resume payment of specie. If the banks 
would regularly and consentaneously begin to dbpose of their stock, 
to call in their notes for the Treasury Notes they have, and moderately 
curtail their private discounts ; if they would act in concert in this man- 
ner, they might resiune specie payments. If they were to withdraw by 
the sale of a partonly of their stock and Treasury Notes, twenty-five 
millions of their notes from circulation, the rest would be appreciate<j to 
par, or nearly, and they would still have fifteen millions of stock dis- 
posable to send to Europe for specie, <frc With thirty millions of dol- 
lars in their banks, and so much of their paper withdrawn from circula- 
tion, they would be in a condition to resume payments in specie. The 
only difficulty, that of producing concert, was one which it belonged to 
Congress to surmount The indisposition of tlje banks, from motives of 
interest, obviously growing out of the vast profits most of them have 
lately realized, by which the stockholders have realizetl from twelve to 
twenty per cent on their stock, would be, he showed, the greatest ob- 
stacle. What, he asked, was a bank? An institution, under present 
uses, to make money. What was the in«<tinct of such an institution t 
Gain, gain ; nothing but gain : and they would not willingly relinquish 
their gain firom the present state of things, which was profitable to them, 
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acting as they did without restramt, and without haflurd. Hiom wIm 
bebeve that the present state of things wouhl ever cure itaelf^ Mr. 0. 
said, must believe what is impossible : banks must change their nature^ 
laj aside their iobtinct^ before they will aid in doing what it ii not their 
interest to do. By this process of reasoning, be came to the fimdiMJoaj, 
that it rested with Congress to make them return to specie payments, by 
making it their mterest to do so. This intaroduoed the subject of the 
National Bank. 

A national bank, he said, paying specie itself^ would have a tendency 
to make specie payments general, as well by its influence aa by its ex- 
ample. It will be the interest of the national bank to produoe this 
state of thinj^ because otherwise its operations will be greatly drcum* 
scribed, as it muFt pay out specie or national bank notes : for he pre- 
sumed one of the firi^t rules of such a bank would be to take the notes of 
no bank which did not pay in gold and silver. A national bank ot thirty* 
five millions, with the aid of those banks which are at once ready to pay 
specie, would produce a powerful cfifect all over the Union. Further, a 
national bank would enable the government to retort to measuree 
which would make it improfitable to banks to continue the violation oi 
their contracts, and advantageous to return to the observation of them. 
The leading measure of this character would be to strip the banks re- 
fluking to pay specie of all the profits arising from the business of the 
government, to prohibit deposits with them, and to refuse to receive 
their notes in payment of dues to the government How hr such mea^ 
ures would be efiicacious in producing a return to specie payments, he 
was unnhle to say — but it was as far as he would be willing to go aA 
tlie present session. If they persisted in refusing to resume payments in 
specie, Congre^ mu.-'t rosort to measures of a deeper tone, which they 
had in their power. 

The restoration of specie payments, Mr. C. argued, would remove the 
pnil)nrra<^«^ni6nt< on the industry of the country, and the stains from its 
puMio :int] private faith. It remained to see whether this house, with- 
out wh(»e uid it was in vain to expect success in this object| would have 
the fortitude to apply the remedy. If this was not the proper remedy, 
he hoped it would be shown by the proposition of a proper snbstitate, 
and not op[x)scd by vngue and genernl declamation against banks. Hie 
di'^ea^e, ho «ni(l, was deep; it affected public opinion— and whatever 
aHects public opinion touches the vitals of the government Hereafter, 
he said. Congress would never stand in the same relation to this I 
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ore in which thej now did Hie disease arose in time of war — the war 
liad subsided, but left the disease, which it was now in the power of 
Congress to eradicate — but, if they did not now exercise the power, they 
would become abettors of a state of things which was of yital coijse- 
quence to public morality, as he showed by yarioos illustrationa He 
called upon the house, as guardians of the public weal, of the health of 
the body politic whidi depended on the public morals, to interpose 
nj^ainst a state of things which was inconsistent with either. He ap- 
pealed to the house, too, as the g^rdians of public and private faith. 
In what manner, he ask^ were the public contracts fulfilled ! In gold 
and silver, in which the goyemment had stipulated to pay f No ; in 
paper issued by these institutions; in paper greatly depreciated; in 
paper depreciated from five to twenty per cent below the currency in 
which the government had contracted to pay, <S:c. He added another 
ailment — the inequality of taxation, in consequence of the state of the 
circulating medium, which, notwithstanding the taxes were laid with 
strict regard to the constitutional provision for their equality, made the 
people in one section of the Union pay perhaps one fifih more of the 
tame tax than those in another. The constitution having given Con- 
gress the power to remedy these evils, they were, he contended, deeply 
responsible for their continuance. 

The evil he desired to remedy, Mr. C. said, was a deep one ; almost 
mcurable, because connected with public opinion, over which banks Iiave 
a great control — ^they have, in a great measure, a control over the press ; 
for proof of which he referred to the fact, that the present wretched 
state of the circulating medium had scarcely been denounced by a 
•ingle paper within the United States. The derangement of a circulat- 
ing medium, he said, was a joint thrown out of its socket ; let it remain 
for a short time in that state, and the sinews will be so knit, that it 
cannot be replaced — apply the remedy soon, and it is an operation 
easy though painful. The evil grows, whilst the resistance to it be- 
comes weak; and, unless checked at once, will become irresistible. 
Mr. C. concluded the speech of which the above is a mere outline, 
which the imagination of the reader must fill up, by observing, that he 
could have said much more on this important subject, but he knew 
how difficult it was to gain the attention of the house to long ad- 
drettea. 



The foregoing is, indeed, but a meagre sketch of 
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Mr. Calhoun's speech, yet it will suffice to show his 
position at that period. The question of the constitu- 
tionality of a national bank he did not consider. He 
seems to have regarded it as a settled one, and advo- 
cated the incorporation of a bank as a matter of neces- 
sity and expediency, — as " the only adequate resource," 
in the language of President Madison, •* to relieve the 
country and the government from the present embar- 
rassment/' It was necessary, to enable the govern- 
ment to provide a constitutional currency for the peo- 
ple, and highly expedient as one of the features in a 
gener^ system , of preparation against the manifold 
evils arising out of a state of war from which the 
country had just escaped. 

Mr. Calhoun defended the bill throughout the whole 
debate with great ability, and it finally passed the 
House on the 14th of March, 1816, by a vote of 80 to 
71, his name being recorded in favor of its passage 
The bill likewise received a favorable vote in the Sen- 
ate, and being approved by the President, became the 
law of the land. 



CHAPTER V. 

Changes in Politics — Coasistency of Mr. Calhoun — R^^solation of 1816— 
The Direct Tax— SiKOoh— Tariff Act of 1816--Viewg of Mr. Calhoun 
— Principle t>f the Law — Tlie Miliuiry Aciuleiny — Tlie Compcnsatioo 
Act — Temporary Displeasure of hid Condtituentu — Internal Im- 
provements — Veto of Mr. Madison. » 

How true is it thut there are no absolute rules in 
politics. — that the occasion often serves to establish the 
principle, rather than the principle to govern the oc- 
casion. 

Truth has no attribute — not her simplicity nor her 
beauty — more lovely than her consistency with herself. 
Her principles are unchanging and unchangeable, — 

" The eternal years of God are hers I** 

The great laws of Nature endure forever ; they are 
vu4 permanent and as immovable as He who established 
them. The earth and its sister orbs, although ages 
have elapsed since the period of their creation, con- 
tinue to move on in the courses to which they have 
been accustomed from the beginning. The bow of 
promise displays the same gorgeous colors, as when it 
first broke, like some blessed vision, on the raptured 
gaze of Noah and his family. One season is succeeded 
by another, in the appointed order. The storm alter- 
nates with the sunshine, the flower blossoms and per- 
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ishes, and life and vigor are followed by- decrepitude 
and decay ; yet all is in accordance with a system, a 
harmony, and a law. 

But whatever bears the impress of humanity, or is 
of human invention, is constantly altering its char- 
acter, and presenting itself in some new shape or ap- 
pearance. Two spirits — the spirit of preservation and 
the spirit of destruction — are continually warring 
against each other. Conservatism and Progress, like 
the good and the bad angel, are ever striving for the 
ascendency ; the former clinging with tenacity to 
whatsoever the past has hallowed, and the latter gain- 
ing ground inch by inch and foot by foot. Things old 
and venerable are every day being supplanted by strange 
inventions. " Revolution" is not merely the impres- 
sive catch- word of the Frondeur or the rebel, and de- 
signed to arouse the oppressed to resistance ; its influ- 
ence is everywhere visible, and is everywhere felt. 
Innovation is not now confined to powder, wigs, curls, 
hoops, and the thousand and ten thousand appendages 
which have been invented by fashion, sometimes to 
make up for the deficiencies of the outer man and the 
outer woman, but oftener to mar and spoil the fair pro- 
portions of the Almighty's handiwork : — it is a govern- 
ing, and a controlling power, in the court and in the 
cabinet ; it rules in the humble cottage of the laborer 
and in the splendid mansion of the millionaire ; it pre- 
sides in the ball-room and at the f^te, in the council- 
chamber and at the political convention ; it is with the 
farmer at his plough, the artisan in his workshop, the 
beauty at her toilet, the scholar in his study, the judjpa 
on the bench, and the statesman in his closet. 
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" Times change and men change with them" — is, if 
anything, truer at this day than it was nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is very common to decry politi- 
cians who act from motives of expediency, — entirely 
regardless of the fact that there are two classes of such 
motives, the one hase and selfish, and the other honor- 
able and praiseworthy, lie cannot be a just, or an 
enlightened statesman, who adheres to ancient forms 
and precedents, inditferent to the age in which he lives, 
and to the circumstances by which he is surrounded. 
A great principle, indeed, is too important to be idly 
sacrificed, yet it may be made to conform to the 
changes daily taking place in the condition and in the 
relations of men, without sacrificing any portion of its 
spirit. Hence, it is not to be regretted, that there are 
no absolute rules in politics ; and the statesman who 
feels compelled by the force of causes which he cannot 
control, to alter the system of policy which he has ad- 
vocated, or to substitute one measure for another 
which he has favored, though still watching closely the 
principles, which, as beacon lights, have guided his 
course, deserves far more of honor than of censure. 

Few among modern statesmen, have maintained a 
higher character for consistency than Mr. Calhoun. 
As has been remarked, he set aside the question of the 
constitutionality of a national bank, when the subject 
was first presented to him, and advocated the establish- 
ment of such an institution, in order to put an end to 
the suspension of specie payments, and to restore to 
the people the national currency — that of gold and sil- 
ver — alone recognized by the constitution, of which 
they had been for years deprived. He never lost sight 
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of this great principle in regard to the constitutional 
currency, and in furtherance of it, earnestly supported, 
and voted for, the resolution of 1816, which provided 
that specie, or the notes of banks paying specie, should 
alone be received in payment of government dues. 
This was the first step taken toward the entire separa- 
tion of the general government from the banking sys- 
tem, — a measure which he lived to see accomplished, 
and, in no small degree, through his own disinterested 
and untiring efforts. The immediate effect produced 
by the incorporation of the bank in 1816, and the 
adoption of the specie res )Iution, was salutary ; and 
through their agency, th- ?• irrency of the country was 
soon brought back, ajs Mr. Calhoun desired, to the 
specie standard. 

Two other most important questions, intimately con- 
nected with each other, and with the finances of the 
country, were agitated at the session of 1815-16. At 
an early day in the session, Mr. Lowndes, as the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means, reported a 
series of resolutions, providing for the continuance, for 
a limited period, of the direct tax which had been im- 
posed on account of the exigencies of the war, and 
contemplating the establishment of a new tariff of 
duties. The direct tax was ordered to be continued 
by a vote of the House, Mr. Calhoun voting with the 
majority. In regard to a new tariff there was, per- 
haps, more diversity of opinion as to minor details, but 
not so much as to the general principle. In March, 
1816, the tariff act of that year was reported from the 
committee of ways and means, and received the sup- 
port of Mr. Calhoun. Probat^ly Tio one act o f his life 
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has been more severely criticised and censured thaa 
his conaection with the tariff of 181G. Beibie pro- 
ceeding to notice particularly his course in relation to 
that measure, it may be well to consider the motives 
which governed him, and the reasons which influenced 
his action, as expressed by himself. 

Premising, that during the debate on the direct tax, 
and the tariff act proper, the whole question in regard 
to the permanent defence of the country, the develop- 
ment and improvement of its resources, and the pro- 
tection of all its great interests, including that of 
manufactures then in its infancy, was considered, — let 
us see how he has put himself upon the record. In 
the course of the debate on the direct tax, he nmde the 
following speech, which was delivered on the 4th of 
April, 1816. 

SPEECH ON THE DIRECT TAX, 

Mr. Calhoun oommenced his renmrks by observing, that there were 
in the affiurs of nations not les» than that of individuals, moments, on 
the proper use of -which depended their fame, pro-^perity and duration. 
8noh he conceived to be the present situation of thi^ nation. Recently 
•merged from a war, we find ourselves in po^^f^stuun of a phyi^ical and 
moral power of great magnitude ; and, impressed by the misfortunes 
which have resulted from want of forecast heretofore, we are dis|K)>ed 
to apply our means to the purposes most valuable to the country. Ho 
hoped, that in this interesting situation, we should bo guided by the 
dictates of truth and wisdom only, that we should prefer the lasting 
happiness of our country to its present ease, its security to its pleasure, 
lieur honor and reputation, to inglorioii<« and inactive reiH>^c. 

We are now called on to determine wliat amount of revenue is nccos- 
■ory for this country in time of peace ; this involves tlie additional 
quettioQ, what are the means which the true interests of this xountry 
1 1 The principal expense of our government grows out of 
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measores necessary for its defence ; and in order to decide what those 
meai^ures ought to be, it will be proper to inquire what ought to be 
our {>oh'cy towards other n^itiuns i and whiit will probably be theirs 
ti) wards us i He intentionally laid out of consideration the financial 
que»tion^ which some gentlemen had examined in the debate ; and also 
the question of retrenchments, on which ho would only remark, tliut 
he hoped, whatsoever of economy entered into the measures of Con- 
gresti, they would be divest^'d of the character of partomony. 

Beginning with the policy of this country, it ought, he said, to cor- 
respond with the cliaracter of its poUtical institutions. What then is 
their cliuracter ? They rest on justice and reason. Those being the 
foundations of our government, ita policy ought to comport with them. 
It is the duty of all nations, especially of one whose institutions recog- 
nize no principle of force, but appeal to virtue for their strength, to act 
with justice and moderation ; with moderation, approaching to forbear- 
ance. In all po.V'ible conflicts with foreign powers, our government 
should be able to tmike it manifest to the world, that it has justice on 
ih* bide. We should always forljujir if pos^iblo, until all should be sat- 
l?iie<l, that when we take up arms, it is not for the purpose of conquest, 
but nuiintaiuing our essential rights. Our government, however, is also 
founded on equality ; it permits no man to exercise violence ; it permits 
none to trample on the rights of his fellow citizen with impunity. 
Thet^e maxima we aJiould also carry into our intercourse with foreign 
nations, and as we render justice to all, so we should be prepared to 
exact it fn»ni alL Our policy should not only be moderate and just, but 
as high-minded as it is moderate and just. 'Jliis, said Mr. C, appears 
to me the true hue of conduct. In the policy of nations, said he, there 
&re two extremes: one extreme in which justice and moderation may 
E>ink into feebleness — another in which that lofty spirit, which ought to 
animate all nations, particularly free ones, may mount up to military 
violence. These extremes ought to be equally avoided ; but of tlio 
two, he considered the first fai* the most dangerous, far the most fatal 
There were, he said, two splendid examples of nations wliich had ulti- 
mately sunk by military violence — the Romans in ancient time, the 
French in modern. But how numerous were the instances of nations 
gradually sinking into nothingness through imbecility and apathy. 
They have not indeed struck the mind as forcibly as the instance just 
mentioned ; because they have sunk ingloriously, without anything in 
their descent to excite either admiration or respect I consider thQ ez- 
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treme of weakness not only the mo8t dangeroos of itself, said Mr. C, 
bat as that extreme to which the people of thb country are peculiarly 
liable. The people are, indeed, high-minded ; and, therefore, it may 
be thought my fears are unfounded. But they are blessed with much 
happiness ; moral, political and physical : these operate on the dispo- 
sitions and habits of this people, with something like the effects attrib- 
uted to southern climates — ^they dispose them to pleasure and to inac- 
tivity, except in the pursuit of wealth. I need not appeal to the past 
histtory of the country ; to the indisposition of this people to war from 
the commencement of the government — arising from the nature of our 
habits, and the disposition to pursue those courses which contribute to 
swell our private fortunes. We incline, not only from the causes 
already mentioned, but from the nature of our foreign relations, to that 
feeble policy, which I consider as more dangerous than the other ex- 
treme. We have, it is true, diuigers to apprehend from abroad — ^but 
they are far off, at the distance of three thousand miles : which pre- 
vents that continued dread which they would excite if in our neighbor- 
hood Besides, we can liave no foreign war which we should dread, or 
ought to fear to meet, but a war with England ; but a war with her 
breaks in on the whole industry of the country, antl affects all its pri- 
vate pursuits. On this account we prefer sutfering very great wrongs 
from her, rather than to redress them by arnu^. Tlie gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asked if the country did forbear till it felt disgraced, 
whose fault was it? Not, he said, that of tl»e adiuini>tratiotL< of Wasli- 
ington or Adams ; for neither of them had left it so. A few words, 
said Mr. C, on this point The fault was priiiciimlly in neither of our 
sever^ administrations ; in neither of the two great parties. It arose 
from the indu>position of the people to resort to arms, from the reason 
already assigned. It arose also from two incidental circum<«tances — the 
want of preparation, and the untried character of our government in 
war. But tliere were otlier circumstances connected with the party to 
wliich the gentleman belongs, which caused the country to forbear too 
long. That party took advantage of the indisposition of the people to 
an Knglish war, and preached up the advantiges of peace when it ha«i 
become ignominious; and until we had scarcely the ability to defend 
ourv^elves. The gentleman from Pennsylvania furllier said, if peace 
had not been made when it was, we should not have been here delib* 
erating at this time. Tliis assertion is an awful one, if true. If the 
oatioQ was on the verge of ruin, the defects which brought it to that 
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sitiULtion ought to be knowii, probod and corrected, even if they roee 
out of the constitutkm. But, Mr. 0. said, it is an assertion that ought 
not to be lightly made. The effects are dangerous; for what man 
hereafter, with such consequences before his eyes, would venture to 
propose a war ? If such were the admitted fiu^t, a future enemy would 
pen^ist in war, expecting the country to sink before his efforts : his arms 
would be steeled, his exertions nerved against us. The position wa^ in 
every view, one of that dangerous bearing on the future relations of the 
country, that it ought not to be admitted without the strongest proof 
What, said Mr. C, was the fact f What had been the progress of events 
for a few months preceding the termination of the war! At Balti- 
«)ore, at Plattaburg, at New Orleans, the invaders had been signally 
defeated ; a new spirit was diffused through the whole mass of the 
community. Can it be believed then, that the government was on the 
ver^e of dissolution f No, sir ; it never stood firmer on its basis than 
at that momenta It was true, indeed, we labored under great difficul- 
ties; but it is an observation made by a statesman of great sagacity, 
Edmund Burke, when Pitt was anticipating the downfall of France 
through her finances, that an instance is not to be found of a high- 
minded nation sinking under financial difficulties — and it would have 
been exemplified in our couutry had the war continued. Men on all sirles 
began to unite in defence of the country ; parties in this house began 
to rally on this point, and if the gentleman from Pennsylvania had 
been a member at that time, he also, from what he has said, would 
have taken that ground. The gentleman had taken a poi^ition on this 
point as erroneous as it was dangerous ; and, Mr. G. said, he had thought 
proper thus to notice it. 

As a proof, said Mr. C, that the situation of the country naturally 
inclines us to too much feebleness rather than too much violence, I re- 
fer to the fact, that there are on this floor, men who are entirely op- 
posed to armies, to navies, to every means of defence. Sir, if their 
politics prevail, the country will be disarmed, at the mercy of any for- 
eign power. On the other side, sir, there is no excess of military fer- 
vor, no party inclining to military despotism : for, though a charge of 
such a disposition has been made by a gentleman in debate, it is with- 
out the shadow of foundation. What is the fact in regard to the army ! 
Does it bear out his assertion ? Is it even proportionally larger now 
than it was in 1801-2, the period which the gentleman considers as the 
ftandard of political perfection 9 I( was then about 4000 men ; it mm 
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]Ar^eT m prttp*-rli'jo tLin an armj of 1" ■"■ -j luen would nuv be. The 
duLTi^ of a tl>pi»^:juQ to m^t; tLu a miiiLarj goTemmmt, exists only 
in the iiiu^uji'it^u uf ^uUtnu«n; it cadouC be suppurted br £kcts ; it 
is cmtrarr to prxmf lod tu evi^ience. 

ILi^ii^ di^i^^Mrd Uiii pATt of the subjtNrC Mr. C. procrfrled to coo- 
B^ i>^ aD> iLer (mrt of it, in his o^uiaio eq*iallr impnnant, ris. : What 
m ui be tlx^ pr.'lfcible p'"<7" of other iiat*o<> I Wi;h the world at large, 
Hk^i he, we are dut at pe^koe. I kik>T of do Dati«io with which we 
fth^ prul'^Mr a<(De inu> culli<>»uo, i]nle«a it be with Great Britain and 
Spain. With buUi of tLt-:»« iutiuc» we hare or<w<ierAb> points of 
cuLi^iiKi : I h* pe tlud ouunuj wiU maiciain. in re*jranl t<> bi>th of them, 
tix; strictest ju-liee : but wiih bwth lh**M njiti-o^ there is a po*>ihHuty, 
Bv«.ii<T or LfcUrr, uf our betii^ et^aiJ^ in war. As to Spain, I will aaj 
DjiLm^, U.'cau-e *he is iLe iuit^nor of li* two, and th **e measures 
mL;ch ap J '.y to the f-jHnuc puwer. will ioolu^ al-o the inferior. I 

Peace n'>w exists belwe-n the two amnlriesL A* to if-* deration, I 
will giTe no €*• .c* »o, exct* j t that I b^-b* re the peace wiu Lt^t the bm-jer 
f.»r the WAT » h;^h ha^ ju-^l to ioi £t>1* oce* have been farni-hed dur- 
ing the war of the cajncitr ani character «>f thiji na!:<<i. whi.*fa will 
make her iuJi^jM^^cd to try her strength with m co •IL'ht cround'*. 
But, what is the probable OHirse of errtil* re^pectin^ the future rela- 
tioos 5t'tweeQ the two cn^untriesf Efi^.juil is the nx»st fiirmi^iable 
power m the w^-rld : she has the ED<^st numcro«K army and navy at 
her coiumand We, on the cootrary, are the ma«t e^owin^ nation on 
earth; most rapi lly improving in tbi««e rery partimlars. in which she 
exci'lsL This (joe^titiQ then pre*ent3 itself: will the ereater power per- 
mit the Itrss to attain it* destined greatness by natural growth, or will 
the take meaMires to dt4urb it f Thuse who know the history oif na- 
ti«ias, will not Where that a rival will l*>i»k immored oo thi* prosperity. 
It has biren aju I that tuu«K» hare bead^ bat no hearts. Every states- 
man, every one who lores his country, who wi-hes to maintain the dig- 
nity of that country, to see it attain the somniit of greatness and pros- 
perity, rej^ards the pn^ress of other nations with a jealoos eye. The 
Kn^ltsh statesmen bare always so acted. I find do fault with them on 
that accttunt, but rather tu point it out as a pnnciple which ooght alM> 
to govern our cicduct in rei^ud to them. Will Great Britain permit 
US to go on in an unintermpted march to the height of national greats 
nea and prosperitj I I fesr not But, admitting the ooundk on that 
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side of the water to be governed by a degree of magoanimity and jus- 
tice, the world has never experienced from them, and I am warranted 
in saying never will, may not some unforeseen collision involve you in 
hostilities with Great Britain ? Gentlemen on the other side have said, 
that there are points of difference with that nation (existing jHior to 
the war) which are yet unsettled. I grant it If such, then, be the 
fact, does it not show that points of collision remain — that whenever 
the same condition of the world that existed before the war shall recur, 
the same collisions will probably take place ? If Great Britain sees 
the opportunity of enforcing the same doctrines we have already con- 
tested, will she not Aeize it i Admitting this country to maintain that 
policy which it ought; that its councils be governed by the most per- 
fect ju--*tice and moderation, we yet see, said Mr. Calhoun, that by a 
difference of views on essential points, the peace between the two na- 
tions is littble to be jeopardized. I am sure, that future wars with 
Knghm:! are not only possible ; but, I will say more, that they are 
hi^lily probahle — nay, that they will certainly take phuie. Future 
war*, I fear, with the honorable Speaker, future wars, long and bloody, 
will exiiit between this country and Great Britain: I lament it — ^but I 
will not clode my eyes on future events ; I will not betray the high 
trust reposed in me ; I will speak what I believe to be true. You will 
have to encounter British jealousy and hostility in every shape, not im- 
mediately manifested by open force or violence, perhaps, but by indi- 
rect attempts to check your growth and prosperity. As far as they 
can, they will disgrace everything connected with you ; her reviewers, 
paragraphists and travellers will assail you and your institutions, and 
no means will be left untried to bring you to contemn yourselves, and 
be contemned by others. I thank my GUkI, they have not now the 
means of effecting it which they once had. No; the late war has 
given you a mode of feeling and thinking which forbids the acknowl- 
edgment of national inferiority, that first of poUtical evils. Had we not 
encountered Great Britain, we should not have had the brilliant points 
t(> rcbt on which we now have. We, too, have now our heroes and 
illustrious actions. If Britain has her Wellington, we have our Jack- 
eons, Browns and Scotts. If she has her naval heroes, we have them 
not less renowned, for they have snatched the laurel from her brows 
It is impossible that we can now be degraded by comparisons ; I trust 
we are equally above corruption and intrigue : it only remains then to 
try the contest by force of arms. 
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Let OS DOW, said Mr. C^ consider the measures of preperatioo wfaidi 
sound policj dictates. First, then, as to extent, without reference to 
the kind : Tliey ought to be graduated hj a reference to the character 
and capacity of both countries. England excels in means all countries 
that now exist, or ever did exist ; and has besides great moral r& 
sources — ^intelligent and renowned for masculine virtues. On our par^ 
our measures ought to correspond with that lofty policy which become 
freemen determined to defend our rights. Thus circumstanced on both 
bides, we ought to omit no preparation fWirly in our means. Next, as 
to the species of preparation, which opens subjects of great extent and 
importance. The navy mi^st certainly, in any point of view, occupies 
the first place. It is the most safe, ma<it eiTectual, and the cheapest 
mode of defence. For, let the fsc^be remembered, our navy cost less 
per man, including all the amount of extraordinary expenditures on the 
Lakes, than our army. This la an important fact, which ought to be 
fixed in the memory of the house ; for, if that force be the moat effi- , 
cient and safe, which is at the same time the cheapest, on that should 
be our principal reliance. We have heard much of the danger of 
standing armies to our liberties — the objection cannot be made to the 
navy. General*, it must be acknowledged, liave often advunoed at th/c 
head of arms to Imperial rank and power ; but in what instance had 
an Admiral U8urj>ed on the liberties of his country f Put our strength 
in the navy for foreign defence, and we shall i^ertainly esrujH* the whole 
catalogue of jx^ssible ill-*, paiaU'd by j^entltmen on tlie other side. A 
naval power attacks that country, from who<e hostility alone we have 
anything to dread, where she is most as^iilable, and defend*: ihis coun- 
try where it is weakest Where is Great Britain most vulnerable f 
In what point is the most accessible to attack ? In her commerce — in 
her navigation. There she is not only exposed, but the blow is fatal 
There is her strength ; there is the secret of her jKm'or. Here, then, 
if ever it become necessary, you on^ht to strike. But where are yon 
most exposed? On the Atlantic line ; a line ho hrn-^ ami so we.ik, that 
you are peculiarly liable to be u*;s.ule<i in it. How is it to Ije d«'- 
feudod f By a navy, and by a n.ivy alone run it Ik* ellieiently defended. 
Let us look back to the time wheu the enemy was in possesbion of the 
whole line of the sea coast, moored in your rivers, and ready to assault 
you at every point The facts are too recent to require to be pamted — I 
will only generally state that your commerce was cut up ; your specie 
drculatioD destroyed ; your intenml oommonication interrupted, jour 
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best and cheapest highway being entirely in possession of the enemy ; 
your porta foreign, the one to the other ; your treasury exhausted, in 
merely defensive preparations and militia requisitions, not knowing 
where you would be assailed, you had at the same moment, to stand 
prepared at every point. A recurrence of this state of things, so op- 
pressive to the country, in the event of another war, could be pre- 
vented only by the establishment and maintenance of a sufficient naval 
force. Mr. C. said he had thought proper to press this point thus 
strongly, because, though it was generally assented to that the nax^" 
ought to be increased, he found that assent too cold, and the approba- 
tion bestowed on it too negative in its character. It ought, if is said, 
to be gradually increased. If the navy is to be increased at all, let its 
augmentation be limited only by your ability to build, officer, and man. 
If it is the kind of force most safe, and at the same time most efficient 
to guard against foreign invasion, or repel foreign aggression, you ought 
to put your whole force on the sea side. It is estimated that we have 
in our country eighty thousand sailors. This would enable us to man 
a considerable fleet, which, if well directed, would give us the habitual 
command on our own coast ; an object, in every point of view, so de- 
sirable. Not that we ought, hastily, without due preparation, imder 
present circumstances, to build a large number of vessels ; but we ought 
to commence preparation, establish docks, collect timber and naval 
stores, and, as soon as the materials are prepared, we ought to com- 
mence building, to the extent which I have mentioned. If anything 
can preserve the country in its most imminent dangers from abroad, it 
is this species of armament If we desire to be free from future wars, 
as I hope we may, this is the only way to effect it We shall have 
peace then, and what is of still higher moment, with perfect security. 
In regard to our present military establishment, Mr. C. said, it was 
small enough, lliat point the honorable Speaker had fully demon- 
strated : it was not sufficiently large at present to occupy all our for- 
tresses. Qentlemen had spoken in favor of the militia, and against the 
army. In regard to the militia, said Mr. C, I would go as far as any 
gentleman, and considerably farther than those would who are so vio- 
lently opposed to our small army. I would not only arm the militia, 
but I would extend their term of service, and make them efficient To 
talk about the efficiency of militia called into active service for six 
months only, is to impose on the people ; it is to ruin them with false 
hopes. I know the danger of large standing armies^ laid Mr. 0. I 
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know the militia are the true force ; ihiii no Dation can be safe at home 
and abroad, which has uut an etBcient militia ; but the time uf service 
ought to be enlarged, to enable them to acquire a knowledge of the 
duties of the camp, to let the habits of civil Uie be broken. For though 
niiliiia, frcddy drawn from their homes, may, in a moment of entlinsi- 
a^m, do great service, as at New Orleans, in general they are not calcu- 
lated for service in tlie field, until time is allowed for them to acquire 
luibits of diK^ipline and subordination. Your defence ought to depend 
on the land, on a regular draft from the btxly of the jKiople. It is thus 
in time of war the business of recruiting will be dispensed with ; a mode 
of defending tlie country every way uncongenial with oiur republican 
iiihlitutions ; uncertain, slow in its o|K'ratit»u, and expensive, it draws 
from society it^ worse materials, intro<luciug into our army, of necessity, 
ill the severities which are exercL-icd in tJ»at of the most despotic gov- 
ernments Thus compt)unded, our army in a great degree lose that en- 
tliii ia>*m with which citizen-soldiers, conscious of liberty, and fighting in 
defence of th( ir country, have over been animated. All free nations of 
niitiquity entrusted the defence of tljeir country not to tlic dregs of so- 
ciety, but to the body of citizens; hence tliat heroism which modem 
times may admire but cannot equal I know that 1 utter truths un- 
plc:isaut to tliose who wi-h to enjoy liberty without making the efforts 
necessary to secure it. Her favor is never won by tlie cowardly, the 
vicious, or indolent. It has been said by some pliysicians that life is a 
fi.rced state; the same may be said of freedom. It requires efforta; it 
I»re-supposes mentjd and moral qualities of a high order to be generally 
diifused in the society where it exists. It mainly stands on tlie faithful 
(li^eharge of two great duties which every citizen of proper age owes 
the republic ; a wise and \nrtuous exercise of the right of sullrage ; and 
a prompt and brave defence of the country in the hour of danger. The 
first symptom of decay has ever appeared in the backward and neg- 
li'^i nt discharge of the latter duty. Those who are acquainted with 
lis.' hi.U.rians an«l orators of antiquity know tlie truth of thia assertion. 
'I !.»• h-i\< ilvciiy of patriotism, tlie lea^t verging towards pleasure and 
luxury will there iimnediately discover iti^elf. Large standing and 
niiTcennry armies then become necessary ; and those who are not will- 
iug to ren<ler the military service essential to the defence of their rights, 
n.(,n iliid, us they ou^^'lit to do, a m:v*tor. It is the order of nature and 
cannot be reversed. 'I'liis would at once put an adequate force in your 
hands, and render you sccjic. I cann. I agree with thobe who think 
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tbat we are free from danger, and need not to prepare for it, becauM 
we hare no nation in oar immediate neighborhood to dread. RecoUeet 
that the nation with whom we have recently terminated a severe cod- 
flict, lives on the bosom of the deep ; that although three thousand miles 
of ocean intervene between us, she can attack jou with as much facility 
aa if she had but two hundred or two hundred and fifty miles over land 
to march. She is as near you as if she occupied Canada instead of the 
inlands of Great Britain. You have the power of assailing as well at 
being assailed ; her provinces border on our territory, the dread of los* 
ing which, if you are prepared to attack them, will contribute to that 
peace which every honest man is anxious to maintain as long as poa- 
sible with that country. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to a point of less but yet of great importance- 
he meant, the establishment of roads, and opening canals in various parts 
of the country. Your country, said he, has certain points of feebleness 
and certain points of strength about it Your feebleness should be re- 
moved, your strength improved. Your population is widely dispersed. 
Though this is gp'eatly advantageous in one respect, that of preventing 
the country from being permanently conquered, it imposes a great dif- 
ficulty in defending your territory firom invasi<m, because of the difficulty 
of transportation from one point to another of your widely-extended 
frontier. We ought to contribute as much as possible to the formatioQ 
of good military roads, not only on the score of general political econo- 
my, but to enable us on emergencies to collect the whole mass of our 
military means on the point menaced. The people are brave, great, 
and fi;pirited, but they must be brought together in sufficient number, 
nrid with a certain promptitude to enable them to act with effect The 
importance of military roads was well known to the Romans : the re- 
m.iins of their road;» exist to this day, some of them uninjured by the 
ravages of time. Let us make great permanent roads, not like the Ro- 
mans, with a view of subjecting and ruling provinces, but for the more 
honorable purpose of defence ; and connecting more closely the interests 
of various sections of this great country. Let any one look at the vast 
cost of transportation during the war, much of which is chargeable to 
the want of good roads and canals, and he will not deny the vast im- 
portance of a duo attention to this object 

Mr. C. proceeded to another topic — the encouragement proper to be 
afforded to the industry of the country. In regard to the question, how 
fiyr manufiustorea ought to be fostered, Mr. 0. said it was the duty of 
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this oooDtry, as a means of defence, to encourage the domestic indastry 
of the country, more especially that part of it wbicli provides the neces- 
sary material for clothing and defi-uce. Let u» li>ok at the nature of 
the wjir mo^t likely to occur. £i>gland is in the possiasion of the ocean 
no man. however sanguine, can believe tliat we can deprive her i*oon of 
her predomiikance there. That control deprives us of the means of 
maiutHiuiug our army and navy cheaply clad. The question relating t» 
manufactures must not depend on the abstract principle, that industry 
left to pursue its own course, will find in its own interest all the en- 
couragement that is necessary. I lay the claims^ of the manufacturers 
entirely out of view, said Mr. C. — but on general principles, without re- 
gard to their interest, a certain encouragement sltuuld be extended at 
li«st to our woollen and cott4>n manufactures. 

There was another point of preparation which, Mr. C. said^ ought not 
to be overlooked — the defence of our coast, by uieans other than the 
.nary, oo which we ought to rely mainly, but not entirely. The coast 
M our weak part, which ought to be rendered strong, if it be in our 
power to make it sa lltere are two points on our coast particularly 
weak, the mouths of the Missituiippi and the Che apeake Bay, which 
ought to be cautiously attended to, not liowever neglecting others. 
The adminiittratioQ which leaves these two points in another war without 
ibrtificatioQ, ought to receive the execnitiou of the country. Look at 
the ikcility afforded by the Chesapeake Bay to maritime powers in at- 
tacking us. If we estimate witli it the margin of rivers navigable for 
Teasels of war, it adds fourteen hundred miles at least to the line of our 
sea-coast ; and that of the worst character, for when an enemy is there, 
it is without the fear of being driven from it : be ha», boHides, the power 
of assaulting two (chores at the same time, and must be expected on 
both. Under such circumstances, no' degree of expense would be too 
great for its defence. I'be whole margin of the bay is besides an ex- 
trenoely sickly one, and f^tal to the militia of the upper country. How 
it is to be defended, military and naval men will best judge, but I be- 
lieve that steam frigates ought at least to oon^titute a part of the 
means ; the expense of which, however great, the people (Might and 
would cheerfully bear. 

There were other points to which, Mr. C. said, he might <m11 the at- 
tention of the committee, but for the fear of fatiguin;^ ihem. He would 
mention only his views in regard to our finance, as connected with pre- 
paratory measures. A war with Great Britain, said be, will immedi- 
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atelj distress your finance, as far as your revenoe depends on imports. 
It is impossible during war to prepare a system of internal revenue in 
time to meet the defect thus occasioned. Will Congress then leave the 
nation whoUy dependent on foreign commerce for its revenue ? This 
nation, Mr. C. said, was rapidly changing the character of its industry. 
When a nation is agricultural, depending for supply on foreign markets, 
its people may be taxed through its impost almost to the amount of its 
capacity. The nation was, however, rapidly becoming to a considerable 
extent a manufacturing nation. We find that exterior commerce (not 
including the coasting trade) was every day bearing less and less pro- 
portion to Uie entire wealth and strength of the nation. The financial 
resources of the nation will, therefore, daily become weaker and weaker, 
instead of growing with the nation's growth, if we do not resort to other 
objects than our foreign commerce for taxation. But, gentlemen say, 
the moral power of the nation ought not to be neglected, and that moral 
power is inconsistent with oppressive taxes on the people. It certainly 
is with oppressive taxes, but to make them so they must be both heavy 
and unnecessary. I agree, therefore, with gentlemen m their premises, 
but not in their conclusion, that because an oppressive tax destroys the 
whole moral power of the country, there ought therefore to be no tax 
at all. Such a conclusion is certainly erroneous. Let us, said Mr. C, 
examine the question, whether a tax laid for the defence, security, 
and lasting prosperity of a country, is calculated to destroy the moral 
power of this country. If such be the fact, as indispensable as I believe 
these facts to be, I will relinquish them ; for of all the powers of the 
government, the power of a moral kind is most to be cherished. We 
had better give up all our physical power than part with that But 
what is moral power ? The zeal of the country, and the confidence in 
the admmistration of its government Will it be diminished by laying 
taxes wisely, necessarily, and moderately ? If you suppose the people 
intelligent and virtuous, it cannot be admitted. But if a majority of 
them are ignorant and vicious, then it is probable a tax laid for the most 
judicious purpose may deprive you of their confidence. The people, I 
believe, are intelligent and virtuous. The wiser then you act ; the less 
you yield to the temptation of ignoble and false security, the more 
you attract their confidence. The very existence of your government 
proves their intelligence : for, let me say to this house, that if one who 
knew nothing of this people were made acquainted with its government, 
and with the {Mci that it had sustained itself for thirty years, be woxM 
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know at once that this was a most intelligent and virtuoas people. 
Convince th« people that measures are necessary and wise, and they 
will maintain them. Already they go far, very far before this house in 
energy and public spirit If ever measures of this de8cription become 
unpopular, it will be by speeches here. Are any willing to lull the 
people into false security t Can they withdraw their eyes from facts 
menacing the prosperity, if not the existence, of the nation f Are they 
willing to inspire them with sentiments injurious to their lasting peace 
and prosperity t 

The subject is grave ; it is connected with the happiness and existence 
of the country. I do most sincerely hope that this house are the reo/ 
agenU of the people : they are brought here not to consult their ease 
and convenience, but their general defence and common welfare. Such 
b the language of the constitution. 

I have faithfully, in discharge of the sacred trust reposed in me by 
those for whom I act, pointed out those measures which our situation 
and relation to the rest of the world, render necessary for our security 
and lasting prosperity. They involve no doubt much expense ; they 
require considerable sacrifices on the part of the people ; but are they 
on that account to be rejected ? We are called on to choose ; on the 
one side is great ease it is true, but on the other the seciu'ity of the 
country. We may dispense with the taxes; we may neglect every 
measure of precaution, and feel no immediate disaster ; but in such a 
state of things what virtuous, what wise citizen, but what must look on 
the future with dread ! I know of no situation so responsible, if prop- 
erly considered, as ours. We are charged by Providence not only 
with the happiness of this great and rising people, but in a considerable 
degree with that of the human race. We have a government of a new 
order, perfectly distinct from all which has ever preceded it A gov- 
ernment founded on the rights of man, resting not on authority, not on 
prejudice, not on superstition, but reason. If it succeeded, as fondly 
hoped by its founders, it will be the commencement of a new era in 
human afBiirs. All civilized governments must in the cotirse of time 
conform to its principles. Tims circumstanced, can you hesitate what 
course to choose ? Tlie road that wisdom points, leads it is true up the 
steep, but letuh also to security and lasting glory. No nation, that 
wants the fortitude to tread it, ought ever to aspire to greatness. Such 
ought and will certainly sink into the list of those that have done no- 
thing to be known or remembered. It is immutable ; it is in the nature 
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of things. The love of present ease and pleasure, indifference about 
the future, that fatal wcaKne$i» of human nature, has never failed in in- 
dlTidualfl or nations to sink to disgrace and ruin. On the contrary, virtue 
and wisdom, which regard the future, which spurn the temptationa of 
the moment, however rugged their path, end in happiness. Such are 
the universal sentiments of all wise writer?, from the didactics of the 
philosophers to the fictions of the poets. They agree that pleasure is a 
flowery path, leading off among groves and meadows, but ending in a 
gloomy and dreary wilderness ; that it is the syren's voice, which h« 
who listens to is ruined ; that it is the cup of Circe, which he who drinks 
is converted into a swine. This is the language of fiction, reason teaches 
tlie same. It is my wi^li to elevate the national sentiment to that 
which every just and virtuous mind possesses. No effort is heeded here 
to impel us the opposite way ; that aljo may be but too safely trusted 
to the frailties of our nature. This nation is in a situation similar to 
that which one of the most beautiful >\Titcrs of antiquity paints Her- 
cules in liis youth. He represents the hero as retiring into the wilder- 
ness to deliberate on the course of life whioh he ought to choose. Two 
Goddesses approach him ; one recommeuding to him a life of ease and 
pleasure ; the other of labor and virtue. The liero adopted the counsel 
of the latter, and his fiuiie ojid glory are know n to the world. May 
this nation, the youthful Hercules, possest*ing his form and muscles, be 
inspired with similar 8<>ntiments and follow his example I 



Similar views upon the questions and topics consid- 
ered, were presented with equal ability and force, in 
the progress of the discussion on the tariflf act. Pend- 
ing a motion made by Mr. Randolph, to strike out the 
minimum valuation on cotton goods, Mr. Calhoun said: 
•* The debate heretofore on tliis subject, has been on 
tiie degree of protection which ought to be afforded to 
our cott(»n and woollen manufactures ; all professing to 
be friendly to those infant establishments, and to be 
willing to extend to them adequate encouragement. 
The present motion assumes a new aspect. It is intro- 
duced professedly on the ground, that manufactures 
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ought not to receive any encouragement ; and will, in 
its operation, leave our cotton establishments exposed 
to the competition of the cotton goods of the East 
Indies, which, it is acknowledged on all sides, they are 
not capable of meeting with success, without the pro- 
viso proposed to be stricken out by the motion now 
under discussion. Till the debate assumed this new 
form, he had determined to be silent ; participating, as 
he largely did, in that general anxiety which is felt, 
after so long and laborious a session, to return to the 
bosom of our families. But on a subject of such vital 
importance, touching, as it does, the security and per- 
manent prosperity of our country, he hoped that the 
House would indulge him in a few observations. He 
regretted much his want of preparation — he meant not 
a verbal preparation, for he had ever despised such, but 
that due and mature meditation and aiTangement t)f 
thought, which the House is entitled to on the part of 
those who occupy any portion of their time. But 
whatever his arguments might want on that account in 
weight, he hoped might be made up in the disinterested- 
ness of his situation. He was no manufacturer; he 
was not from that portion of our country supposed to 
be peculiarly interested. Coming, as he did, from the 
south, having, in common with his immediate constitu- 
ents, no interest, but in the cultivation of the soil, in 
selling its products high, and buying cheap the wants 
and conveniences of life, no motives could be attributed 
to him, but such as were disinterested. 

'* He had asserted, that the subject before them was 
connected with the security of the country. It would, 
doubtless, by some be considered a rash assertion ; but 
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he conceived it to be susceptible of the clearest proof; 
and he hoped, with due attention, to est^bhsh it to tha 
satisfaction of the House. 

" The security of a country mainly depends on its 
spirit and its means ; and the latter principally on its 
monied resources. Modified as the industry of this 
country now is, combined with our peculiar situation 
and want of a naval ascendency ; whenever we have 
' the misfortune to be involved in a war with a nation 
dominant on tfie ocean, and it is almost only with such 
we can at present be, the monied resources of the 
country, to a great extent, must fail. He took it for. 
granted, that it was the duty of this body to adopt 
those measures of prudent foresight, which the event of 
war made necessary. We cannot, he presumed, be in- 
different to dangers from abroad, unless, indeed, the 
House is prepared to indulge in the phantom of eternal 
peace, which seemed to possess the dream of some of 
its membere. Could such a state exist, no foresight or 
fortitude would be necessary to conduct the affairs of 
the republic ; but as it is the mere illusion of the im- 
agination ; as every people that ever has or ever will 
exist, are subjected to the vicissitudes of peace and 
war, it must ever be considered as the plain dictate of 
wisdom, in peace to prepare for war. What, then, let 
us consider, constitute the resources of this country, 
and what are the effects of war on them ? Commerce 
and agriculture, till lately, almost the only, still consti- 
tute the principal sources of our wealth. So long as 
these remain uninterrupted, the ccmntry prospers ; but 
war, as we are now circumstanced, is tqu il^ destruc- 
tive to both. Tiiey both depend on foreign markets ; 
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and our country is placed, as it regards them, in a 
situation strictly insular ; a wide ocean rolls between. 
Our commerce neither is nor can be protected, by the 
present means of the country. What, then, are the 
effects of a war with a maritime power — with Eng- 
land ? Our commerce annihilated, spreading individ- 
ual misery, and producing national poverty ; our agri- 
culture cut off from its accustomed markets, the surplus 
product of the farmer perishes on his hands ; and he 
ceases to produce, because he cannot sell. His re- 
sources are dried up, while his expenses are greatly 
increased ; as all manufactured articles, the necessaries, 
as well as the conveniences of life, rise to an extrava- 
gant price. The recent war fell with peculiar pressure 
on the growers of cotton and tobacco, and other great 
staples of the country ; and the same state of things 
will recur in the event of another, unless prevented by 
the foresight of this body. If the mere statement of 
facts did not carry conviction to any mind, as he con- 
ceives it is calculated to do, additional arguments might 
be drawn from the general nature of wealth. Neither 
agriculture, manufactures or commerce, taken separ- 
ately, is the cause of wealth; it flows from the three 
combined; and cannot exist without each. The 
wealth of any single nation or an individual, it is true, 
may not immediately depend on the three, but such 
wealth always presupposes their existence. He viewed 
the words in the most enlarged sense. Without com- 
merce, industry would have no stimulus ; without 
manufactures, it would be without the means of pro- 
duction ; and without agriculture neither of the others 
cau subsist When separated entirely and perma- 
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nently, they perish. War in this country produces, to 
a great extent, that effect ; and hence, the great em- 
barrassment which follows in its train. The failure 
of the wealth and resources of the nation necessarily 
involved the ruin of its finances and its currency. It 
is admitted by the most strenuous advocates, on the 
other side, that no country ought to be dependent on 
another for its means of defence ; that, at least, our 
musket and bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to be 
of domestic manufacture. But what, he asked, is more 
necessary to the defence of a country than its currency 
and finance ? 

" Circumstanced as our country is, can these stand 
the shock of war ? Behold the effect of the late war 
on them. When our manufactures are grown to a 
certain perfection, as they soon will under the fostering 
care of government, we will no longer experience these 
evils. The farmer will find a ready market for its sur- 
plus produce ; and what is almost of equal conse- 
quence, a certain and cheap supply of all his wants. 
His prosperity will diflfuse itself to every class in the 
community ; and instead of that languor of industry 
and individual distress now incident to a state of war, 
and suspended commerce, the wealth and vigor of the 
community will not be materially impaired. The arm 
of government will be nerved, and taxes in the hour 
of danger, when essential to the independence of the 
nation, may be greatly increased ; loans, so uncertain 
and hazardous, may be less relied on ; thus situated, 
the storm may beat without, but within all will be quiet 
and safe. To give perfection to this state of things, it 
will be necessary to add, as soon as possible, a system 

6 
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of internal improvements, and at least such an exten- 
sion of our navy, as will prevent the cutting off our 
coasting trade. The advantage of each is so striking, 
as not to require illustration, especially after the ex- 
perience of the recent war. It is thus the resources 
of this government and people would be placed beyond 
the power of a foreign war materially to impair. But 
it may be said that the derangement then experienced, 
resulted not from the cause assigned, but from the 
errors and weakness of the government. Hfe admitted, 
that many financial blunders were committed, for the 
subject was new to us ; that the taxes were not laid 
sufficiently early, or to as great an extent as they ought 
to have been ; and that the loans were in some in- 
stances injudiciously made ; but he ventured to affirm, 
that had the greatest foresight and fortitude been ex- 
erted, the embarrassment would have been still very 
great ; and that even under the best management, the 
total derangement which was actually felt, would not 
have been postponed eighteen months, had the war so 
long continued. How could it be otherwise ? A war, 
such as this country was then involved in, in a great 
measure dries up the resources of individuals, as he 
had already proved ; and the resources of the govern- 
ment are no more than the aggregate of the surplus 
incomes of individuals called into action by a system of 
taxation. It is certainly a great political evil incident 
to the character of the industry of this country, thatj 
however prosperous our situation when at peace, with 
an uninterrupted commerce, and nothing then could 
exceed it, the moment that we were involved in war 
the whole is reversed. When resources are most 
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needed; when indispensable to maintain the honor; 
yes, the very existence of the nation, then they desert 
us. Our currency is also sure to experience the shock ; 
and becomes so deranged as to prevent us from calling 
out fairly whatever of means is left to the country. 
The result of a war in the present state of our naval 
power is the blockade of our coast, and consequent 
destruction of our trade. The wants and habits of 
the country, founded on the use of foreign articles, 
must be gratified ; importation to a certain extent con- 
tinues, through the policy of the enemy, or unlawful 
traffic ; the exportation of our bulky articles is pre- 
vented too, the specie of the country is drawn to pay 
the balance perpetually accumulating against us ; and 
the result is a total derangement of the currency. 

" To this distressing state of things thtre were two 
remedies, and only two ; one in our power immediately, 
the other requiring much time and exertion ; but both 
constituting, in his opinion, the essential policy of this 
country ; he meant the navy, and domestic manufac- 
tures. By the former, we could open the way to oui 
mtirkets; by the latter we bring them from beyond the 
ocean, and naturalize them. Had we the means of at- 
taining an immediate naval ascendency, he acknowl- 
edged that the policy recommended by this bill, would 
be very questionable ; but as that is not the fact — as it 
is a period remote, with any exertion, and will be 
[)robably more so, from that relaxation of exertion, so 
natural in peace, when necessity is not felt, it became 
the duty of this house to resort, to a considerable ex- 
tent, at least as far as is proposed, to the only remain^ 
ing remedy. But to this it has been objected, that the 
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country is not prepared, and that the result of our 
premature exertion would be to bring distress on it, 
without eflecting the intended object. Were it so, 
however urgent the reasons in its favor, we ought to 
desist, as it is folly to oppose the laws of necessity. 
But he could not for a moment yield to the assertion ; 
on the contrary, he firmly believed that the country is 
prepared, even to maturity, for the introduction of 
manufactures. We have abundance of resources, and 
things naturally tend at this moment in that direction. 
A prosperous commerce has poured an immense amount 
of commercial capital into this country. This capital 
has, till lately, found occupation in commerce ; but 
that state of the world which transferred it to this 
country, and gave it active employment, has passed 
away, never to return. Where shall we now find full 
employment for our prodigious amount of tonnage ; 
where markets for the numerous and abundant pro- 
ducts of our country ? This great body of active cap- 
ital, which for the moment has found sufllicient employ- 
ment in supplying our markets, exhausted by the war, 
and measures preceding it, must find a new direction ; 
It will not be idle. What channel can it take, but that 
of manufactures ? This, if things continue as they 
are, will be its direction. It will introduce a new era 
•n our affairs, in many respects highly advantageous, 
ind ought to be countenanced by the government. Be- 
sides, we have already surmounted the <:^reatest diffi- 
culty that has ever been found in undertakings of tiiis 
kind. The cotton and woollen manufaclures are not 
to be introduced — they are already introduced to a 
great extent ; freeing us entirely from the hazards, and. 
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in a great measure, the sacrifices experienced in giving 
the capital of the country a new direction. The re- 
strictive measures and the war, though not intended for 
that purpose, have, by the necessary operation of 
things, turned a large amount of capital to this new 
branch of industry. He had often heard it said, both 
in and out of Congress, that this effect alone would in- 
demnify the country for all of its losses. So high was 
this tone of feeling, when the want of these establish- 
ments was practically felt, that he remembered, dur- 
ing the war, when some question was agitated respect- 
ing the introduction of foreign goods, that many then 
opposed it on the ground of injuring our manufac- 
tures. He then said, that war alone furnished suf- 
ficient stimulus, and perhaps too much, as it would 
make their growth unnaturally rapid ; but, that on the 
return of peace, it would then be time to show our 
affection for them. He at that time did not expect an 
apathy and aversion to the extent which is now seen. 
But it will no doubt be said, if they are so far estab- 
lished, and if the situation of the country is so favor- 
able to their growth, where is the necessity of affording 
them protection ? It is to put them beyond the reach 
of contingency. Besides, capital is not yet, and can- 
not, for some time, be adjusted to the new state of 
things. There is, in fact, from the operation of tem- 
porary causes, a great pressure on these establishments. 
They had extended so rapidly during the late war, that 
many, he feared, were without the requisite surplus 
capital, or skill, to meet the present crisis. Should such 
prove to be the fact, it would give a back set, and 
might, to a great extent, endanger their ultimate sue- 
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cess. Should the present owners be ruined, and the 
workmen dispersed and turn to other pursuits, the 
country would sustain a great loss. Such would, no 
doubt, be the fact to a considerable extent, if not pro- 
tected. Besides, circumstances, if we act with wis- 
dom, are favorable to attract to our country much skill 
and industry. The country in Europe, having the 
most skilful workmen, is broken up. It is to us, if 
wisely used, more valuable than the repeal of the Edict 
of Naules was to England. She had the prudence to 
profit by it — let us not discover less political sagacity. 
Afford to ingenuity and industry immediate and ample 
protection, and they will not fail to give a preference 
to this free and happy country. 

" It has been objected to this bill, that it will injure 
our marine, and consequently impair our naval strength. 
How far it is fairly liable to this charge, he was not 
prepared to say. He hoped and believed, it would not, 
at least to any alarming extent, have that effect imme- 
diately ; and he firmly believed, that its lasting opera- 
tion would be highly beneficial to our commerce. The 
trade to the East Indies would certainly be much 
affected ; but it was stated in debate,^ that the whole 
of that trade employed but six hundred sailors. But 
whatever might be the loss in this, or other branches 
of our foreign commerce, he trusted it would be amply 
compensated in our coasting trade; a branch of navi- 
gation wholly in our own hands. It has at all times 
employed a great amount of tonnage, something more 
he believed than one third of the whole ; nor is it liable 
to the imputation thrown out by a member from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Gaston) that it produced inferior sailors. 
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It required long and dangerous voyages ; and if his in- 
formation was correct, no branch of trade made better 
i>r more skilful seamen. The fact that it is wJiolly in 
our own hands, is a very important one, while every 
branch of our foreign trade must suffer from competi- 
tion with other nations. Other objections of a political 
character were made to the encouragement of manu. 
factures. It is said they destroy the moral and physi- 
cal power of the people. This might formerly have 
been true to a considerable extent, before the perfec- 
tion of machinery, and when the success of the manu- 
factures depended on the minute sub-division of labor. 
At that time it required a large portion of the popula- 
tion of a country to be engaged in them ; and every 
minute sub-division of labor is undoubtedly unfavorable 
to the intellect ; but the great perfection of machinery 
has in a considerable degree obviated these objections. 
In fact it has been stated that manufacturing districts 
in England furnish the greatest number of recruits to 
her army, and that, as soldiers, they are not materially 
inferior to the rest of her population. It has been 
further asserted that manufactures are the fruitful 
cause of pauperism ; and Encrjand has been referred 
to as furnishing conclusive evidence of its truth. For 
his part, he could perceive no such tendency in them, 
but the exact contrary, as they furnished new stimulus 
and means of subsistence to the laboring classes of 
the community. We ought not to look to the cotton 
and woollen establishments of Great Britain for the 
prodigious numbers of poor with which her populatioa 
was disgraced. Causes much more efficient exist. 
Her poor laws and statutes regulating the price of labor. 
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with heavy taxes, were the real causes. But if it must 
be so, if the mere fact that England manufactured 
more than any other country, explained the cause of 
her having more beggars, it is just as reasonable to 
refer her courage, spirit, and all her masculine virtues, 
in which she excels all other nations, with a single ex- 
ception ; he meant our own ; in which we might with- 
out vanity challenge a preeminence. Another objec- 
tion had been made, which he must acknowledge was 
better founded, that capital employed in manfacturing 
produced a greater dependence on the part of the em- 
ployed, than in commerce, navigation, or agriculture. 
It is certainly an evil and to be regretted ; but he did 
not think it a decisive objection to the system ; espe- 
cially when it had incidental political advantages which 
in his opinion more than counterpoised it. It produced 
an interest strictly American, as much so as agricul- 
ture ; in which it had the decided advantage of com- 
merce or navigation. The country will from this de- 
rive much advantage. Again, it is calculated to bind 
together more closely our widely-spread republic. It 
will greatly increase our mutual dependence and inter- 
course ; and will as a necessary consequence, excite 
an increased attention to internal improvement, a sub- 
ject every way so intimately connected with the ulti- 
mate attainment of national strength and the perfection 
of our political institutions. He regarded the fact 
that it would make the parts adhere more closely, that 
it would form a new and most powerful cement, far 
out-weighing any political objections that miglit be 
urged against the system. In his o})inion the liberty 
and the union of this country were inseparably 
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united ! That as the destruction of the latter would 
most certainly involve the former; so its maintenance 
will with equal certainty preserve it. He did not speak 
lightly. He had often and long revolved it in his 
mind ; and he had critically examined into the causes 
that destroyed the liberty of other states. There are 
none that apply to us, or apply with a force to alarm. 
The basis of our republic is too broad and its structure 
too strong, to be shaken by them. Its extension and 
organization will be found to afford effectual security 
against their operation; but let it be deeply impressed 
on the heart of this house and country, that while they 
guarded against the old they exposed us to a new and 
terrible danger, disunion. This single word compre- 
hended almost the sum of our political dangers ; and 
against it we ought to be perpetually guarded." 

In connection with the foregoing remarks of Mr. Cal- 
houn on the tariff act, it should be mentioned, that be 
had no present intention of taking part in the debate, 
when they were delivered. His speech was an unpre- 
meditated effort, made on the spur of the occasion, 
upon the particular and urgent request of his friend 
Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania. The tariff bill was 
then under discussion, and the House had fallen into 
confusion. Mr. Calhoun was not a frequent speaker, 
but was always listened to with great deference and 
respect. He was therefore entreated to make some 
remarks, that order and tranquillity might be restored. 
He had been engaged in writing at his desk, and had 
made no preparation for the debate. Moreover, his 
time and attention had been so completely taken up 
with his appropriate duties on the currency coinmittee» 
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that he had reflected but little on the merits of the 
tariflf question. His remarks were, consequently, of a 
general character, and only designed to present the 
leading and more striking considerations in favor of 
the proposed law. 

It is undoubtedly true that this subject was a new 
one, in so far as the protective policy was concerned — 
lor previous tariff acts had been based on revenue 
principles — and if Mr. Calhoun erred in giving the 
measure his supporf, it must be attributedHo that fact. 
But he would never himself admit, that there was any- 
thing inconsistent in his course on this occasion, as 
contrasted with his subsequent aetion ; and in his cele- 
brated speech on the Force Bill, in 1832, he repelled 
the charge which had been made against him, with 
much warmth. 

The political aspect of the tariff question in 1816, 
was, indeed, ver}' different from what it afterward be- 
came. The interests affected by the law that year, 
and the circumstances attending its passage, were 
peculiar. From 1792 to 1805, the United States en- 
joyed a degree of commercial prosperity without par- 
allel in their history. The desolating wars in Europe, 
and the conflict with Great Britain, put an end to this 
era of successful commerce, and the capital which had 
been so profitably employed was now driven into other 
channels. Manufacturing establishments sprung up in 
the northern and eastern states, and under the influ- 
ence of the non-intercourse policy they were highly 
prosperous. But when peace came, and our markets 
were again opened to foreign importations, it was not 
expected by any one, that they would be able to sus« 
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taia themselves against the competition which they 
would be obliged to encounter. It was then urged, 
and with a great deal of plausibility, that the infant 
manufactures of the country, hitherto fostered and sus- 
tained by the existence of the war, were deserving of 
encouragement — not proiectioUy be it remembered — 
and that this could be afforded in no better way than 
by a tariff law enacted for the purpose of raising the 
revenue needed for the support of the government. 

This idea of encouraging an important interest 
while in its infancy, and until it became strong enough 
to support itself, which, it was said, it would be able to 
do in ten or twelve years, was one likely to have its 
full weight with Mr. Calhoun, who was yet coiiDpara- 
tively a young man, full of hope for himself and his 
country, enthusiastic and patriotic. But it will be seen 
from his speech on the direct tax, and his remarks on 
the tariff bill, that other considerations connected with 
the state of the country, its future prosperity, and its 
defence against foreign powers, were of paramount im- 
portance with him. The leading governments of 
Europe had banded together to put down the popular 
impulses which threatened the permanency of men- 
archical institutions, and Legitimacy was now in the 
ascendant. What further projects might be contem- 
plated by the Holy Alliance, were left solely to conjec- 
ture; but it was advisable to be prepared for any 
fortune. 

The lessons of experience were not to be despised, 
and a regard for the safety of the Union imperatively 
demanded that she should be placed in a condition of 
defence, and of entire independence of foreign influ- 
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ences. The forme r^ as Mr. CaP ^- -v] f:nr!?"'^H, mT|r;ht 
be secured, by the augmentation of the army and navy 
and the fortification of tlie sea-coast, and the latter, by 
increasing the prosperity and wealth of the people, to 
which end a sound currency and the encouragement 
of domestic interests were essential. 

Protection, to a certain but Hmited extent, was af- 
forded by the law of 1816, but it cannot be denied that 
the revenue idea was the controHing one, inasmuch as 
the avenigo rate of duties imposed by the act barely 
exceeded thirty per cent. This is further made evi- 
dent by the fact, that the sum of ten millions of dol- 
lars was ap|)roj)riated annually to the sinking fund, pro- 
vided for the ]>ayment of the public debt; and it was 
also antici|)alt(l. that there would be a still further ex- 
cess of revenue, to be carried to the same object. If 
the measure, then, was not mainly of a revenue char- 
acter, it would have been the height of folly to have 
indulged any such expectations ; for it is undoubtedly 
true, as a general rule, that the duties reahzed from a 
high protective tariflf are much less in amount than 
those afforded by a low, or strictly revenue tariflf. 

There were two features of the act of 1816, and 
only two, which trespassed beyond the revenue limit. 
Most of the leading objects of protection were subject 
to a duty of only twenty per cent. ; but the duty on 
iron was first fixed at seventy-five cents the hundred 
weight, and afterward reduced to forty-five cents ; and 
the minimum principle was introduced in establishing 
the high duties on coarse cotton. These were great 
errors, as Mr. Calhoun subsequently admitted.* Leav- 

« Sp««di agaiDft tht Fotm BOL 
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ing them out of view, the law was not essentially dif- 
ferent, in any of its details, from what it would have 
been had not a single manufacturing establishment ex- 
ited on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Calhoun never denied the power of Congress to 
impose duties for revenue, nor that the favorable efleets 
of such imposition on the manufacturing interest might 
be properly taken into consideration in the enactment 
of tarifl' laws. Such were his opinions in 1816, and 
they were never changed at any period of his life. 
Coming from a state whose great staples were not all 
required for home consumption, but were driven in part 
to seek a foreign market, where the prices realised for 
the surplus governed the value of the whole, the posi- 
tion which he occupied on the tariff question, and 
which South Carolina held through him, was a most/ 
animous one. When the manuf acturing inter^^ 
in its infancy he was disposed to encourage it^'out 
whence saw it beconung a powenuT monopoly, daily 
waxing stronger and stronger, and like the banyan tree 
extending itself in every direction, and overshadowing 
the land whose nourishing properties it exhausted, — 
when he beheld a powerful party in the country arrayed 
on its side, and the fidelity of the other to republican 
principles not always proof against temptation, — he felt 
bound to raise his voice in remonstrance ; but those 
who are sincere in the opinion that he committed 
errors then, should not forget any of the circumstances, 
— they should remember the cause and the provocation. 

As Mr. Calhoun had ever been one of the most 
prominent advocates of the improvement of the army, 
as well in its discipline asTn lW}Miej iii, lie was a 
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warm friend to the military academy, and with Mr. 
Forsyth and others, successfully resisted an attempt 
made at this session to reduce the number of cadets. 
He maintained that active and good soldiers might 
ensily be made out of any portion of the population of 
the United Slates, but in order to accomplish this, the 
mure general diffusion of military science was neces- 
sary, for without it the niilitia would be totally ineffi- 
cient, and " but a rabble without discipline." 

During the session of 1815-10, also, a bill was passed 
changing the mode of compensation of members of 
Congress, from the per diem allowance to an annual 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars. Although this meas- 
ure was probably as fair and as just a one as could 
have been devised, it proved to be unpopular with the 
people all over the Union ; and in a great majority of 
cases, those members who had voted for it were not 
again returned by their constituents. Mr. Calhoun 
had supported the bill throughout, and on his return 
home he found the current setting strongly against him. 
His uncle, Joseph Calhoun, who resided in Abbeville, 
and General William Butler, of Edgefield, both of 
whom had previously represented his district, con- 
demned his course in decided terms, and the latter 
offered himself as a candidate against him. Indeed, 
the prevailing opinion was so decidedly hostile, that 
very few of his friends had sufficient courage to face 
the storm of censure and openly to vindicate his vote. 

Many thought it was not advisable for him to subject 
himself to a public expression of the displeasure of his 
constituents, by offering for reelection. Others urged 
him to apologize for his course, and to appeal to the 
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kind feelings of thos^ whotn he had represented, to 
overlook this, his single error, during a service of five 
years. To one and all he returned for answer, that he 
had supp orted the cofffpensaj i on act because he thought 
it was right, and he only asked that his constituents 
would allow Tiim an opportunity to defend himself, and 
grant him a fair hearing. The request was too just a 
one to be denied. A day was fixed in each of the dis- 
tricts of Abbeville and Edgefield, for Mr. Calhoun to 
address the people at the court-houses. The ties be- 
tween them and the able and talented representative to 
whom they had been so lon;^ and so warmly attached, 
were far too stror^g to be lightly severed, and they 
cheerfully came together in great numbers to hear what 
he had to say in his defence. Instead of apologizing 
for his course, or appealing to their feelings and sym- 
pathies, he manfully defended his vote, and so power- . 
ful and convincing were his arguments that he was 
triumphantly reelected. 

Such is always the reward of fidelity, honesty, and 
independence, in the legislator. Misrepresentation and 
calumny may meet with temporary success ; he may 
be prostrated for a time ; but his day of triumph will 
surely come, when his virtues will shine more brightly 
than ever, as they burst forth from the clouds which 
had obscured their effulgence. 

At the ensuing session of Congress, — in 1816-17, — 
a bill repealing the compensation act, was introduced; 
but Mr. Calhoun still refused to yield to the clamor 
which had been raised against the law. He again dis- 
cussed the merits of the question, and defended the 
policy and justice of the measure. But the majority 
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could not withstand the tempest of popular indigna- 
tion ; they did not attempt to disabuse the public mind 
of the false impressions under which it labored, but 
hastened to conciliate their constituents by erasing the 
unfortunate enactment from the statute-book. So con- 
spicuous was Mr.' Calhoun on this occasion, for his un- 
compromising integrity and the independence of his 
course, that Mr. Grosvenor, a federal member from 
New York, who had had a personal difference with the 
former in one of the secret sessions during the war 
and was not on speaking terms with him, took occasion 
to say in the course of the debate on the repeal bill, 
that " he had heard, with peculiar satisfaction, the able, 
manly, and constitutional speech of the genllemar 
from South Carolina" (Mr. Calhoun). " I will not be 
restrained," he added. " No barrier shall exist which 
I will not leap over, for the purpose of offering to that 
gentleman my thanks for the judicious, independent, 
and national course which he has pursued in this 
House for the last two years, and particularly upon the 
subject now before us. Let the honorable gentleman 
continue with the same manly independence, aloof 
from party views and local prejudices, to pursue the 
great interests of his country, and fulfil the high des- 
tiny for which it is manifest he was born. The buzz 
of popular applause may not cheer him on his way, but 
he will inevitably arrive at a high and happy elevation 
in the view of his country and the world." 

Among the other subjects connected with the de- 
fence and prosperity of the country, which Mr. Cal- 
houn considered in his speech on the direct tax, was 
that of internal improvements. In common with most 
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of the younger members of the republican party at 
that day, he was favorably impressed in behalf of the 
construction of such works, and thought the power of 
Congress over the subject was embraced in that "to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, Imposts and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare/' Subsequent reflection and experi- 
ence taught him his error, when his opinions were 
promptly corrected ; but in 1816 he expressed himself 
in favor of the establishment of roads and opening 
canals in various parts of the country, for the con- 
venience of our w^idely-dispersed population, and of 
the construction of military roads, the want of which 
for the transportation of munitions of war and supplies, 
during the war of 1812, had been attended with such 
disastrous consequences. 

In his annual message at the first session of Con- 
gress after the close of the war, Mr. Madison called 
the attention of members to the subject of internal im- 
provements, and recommended Congress to exercise all 
its constitutional powers in the premises, and if they 
were found inadequate, to take the necessary steps to 
amend the constitution. Acting in accordance with 
what he supposed to be the views and wishes of the 
President, Mr. Calhoun introduced a resolution into, 
the House, on the 16th of December, 1816, directing 
that a committee should be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of setting apart the bonus paid to the 
United States by the national bank, and the net annual 
profits on their stock, as a permanent fund for internal- 
improvements. The resolution was adopted and the 
committee appointed — Mr. Calhoun being its chairman. 
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On the 23rd instant he reported a bill which he had 
prepared, setting apart and pledging the bonus and 
dividends as contemplated by the resolution. But little 
discussion was had on the bill, and after being amended, 
on motion of Mr. Pickering, so as to require the ob- 
taining of the assent of a state to the construction of 
roads or canals within its territorial limits, it was 
passed by a small majority. In the Senate it was also 
sustained by a majority vote, and was sent to the 
President. 

Although the bill of Mr. Calhoun did not claim for 
Congress the power to construct ^orks of internal 
improvement within the states, or pretend in any way 
to define the power, it was undoubtedly taken for 
granted. In his speech on the bill, Mr. Calhoun did 
not examine the constitutional question, notwithstand- 
ing he was urged to do so, but contented himself with 
saying that he believed the power existed, though he 
was not prepared to say to what extent. The bill was 
laid before the President a few days prior to the ad- 
journment of Congress and the close of his administra- 
tion, and when Mr. Calhoun called to take his leave, 
the latter learned for the first time, much to his regret 
and chagrin, that it did not meet with the approbation 
of the executive. On the 3rd day of March, 1817, the 
bill was returned to the House with the objections of 
the President, based mainly upon the want of power in 
Congress until the constitution was amended as he had 
suggested. The bill was now lost, — not two thirds of 
the members voting in its favor. Mr. Calhoun, how- 
ever, with Mr. Forsyth, and his colleague, Mr. Huger, 
still supported the measure. 
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No actual appropriation of money was made by this 
bill, nor were any particular works of internal improve- 
ment authorized to be constructed, yet the constitu- 
tional principle was probably involved in it, at least 
indirectly. The views of Mr. Calhoun upon the ques- 
tion subsequently underwent a material change, as the 
reader will discover. 
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With the 3rd day of March, 1817, closed the period 
of Mr. Calhoun's service in the popular branch of Con- 
gress. The trust confided to him was now returned to 
those whom he had represented— in such a spirit of 
devotion to their interests, and with such credit to him- 
self, — not diminished or impaired in aught, but rendered 
more valuable by the fidelity with which it had been 
guarded, and the enviable reputation he had won in it; 
defence. He had been chosen for another term, but a( 
the time of his reelection he did not anticipate the 
honors which Fortune had in store for him. 

Although he had been in Congress but for the short 
period of six years, his character was known and under 
stood in every part of the country. His friends and 
admirers were numerous, and the new President en- 
tertained a high opinion of his talents and integrity. 
"Shortly before the meeting of Congress at the next 
session, [in December, 1817,] he received an invitation 
from Mr. Monroe to take a place in his cabinet as Sec- 
retary of War.* It was unsolicited and unexpected. 

* Mr. Calhoun was appointed in the place of Qoyemor SMby, of 
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His friends, with some exceptions, advised against his 
acceptance, on the ground that Congress was the proper 
theatre for his talents ; Mr. Lowndes concurred in this 
advice, and, among other reasons, urged that his im- 
provement in speaking had been such that he was de- 
sirous to see the degree of eminence he would reach 
by practice. Indeed, the prevailing opinion at the time 
was, that his talent lay more in the power of thought 
than action. His great powers of analysis and gener- 
alization were calculated to make the impression, which 
was not uncommon at that time, that his mind was 
more metaphysical than practical, and that he would 
lose reputation in taking charge of a department, 
especially one in a state of such disorder and confusion 
as the war department w?is.then. The reasons assigned 
by his friends served but to confirm Mr. Calhoun in 
the opinion that he ought to accept. He believed the 
impression of his friends was erroneous as to the char- 
acter of his mind ; but if not, if his powers lay rather 
in thinking .and speaking than in execution, it was but 
the more necessary he should exercise them in the lat- 
ter, and thereby strengthen them where they were 
naturally the weakest. He also believed that he could 
render more service to the country in reforming that 
great disbursing department of government, admitted 
to be in a state of much disorder, than he could possi- 
bly do by continuing in Congress, where most of the 
great questions growing out of a return to a state of 
peace had been discussed and settled. Under the in- 
fluence of these motives, he accepted the proffered ap- 

EeDtnckj, who had declined the appointmeot tendered to him by Mr. 
Monroe. 
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poiatfnent^ and entered on the daties of the department 
early in December, 1817. 

" Thus, after six years of distinguished services in 
Congress, during which Mr. Calhoun bore a prominent 
and efficient part in originating and supporting all the 
measures neces*;ary to carry the country through one 
of the most tr\'ing and difficult periods of its existence, 
and had displayed throujjhout great ability as a legis- 
lator and a speaker, we find him in a new scene, where 
his talents for business and administration for the first 
time are to be tried. He took possession of his depart- 
ment at the most unfavorable period. Congress was 
in session, when much of the time of the secretary is 
necessarily occupied in meeting the various calls for 
information from the two Houses, and attending to the 
personal application of the members on the business of 
their constituents. Mr. Graham, the chief clerk, an 
able and ex[)erienced officer, retired shortly afterward, 
and a new and totally inexperietUMMl successor had to 
be appointed in his place. The dc*partment was almost 
literally without organization, and everything in a state 
of confusion. Mr. Calhoun had paid but little atten- 
tion to military subjects in any of their various 
branches. He had never road a treatise on the sub- 
ject, except a small volume on the StulF. 

" In this absence of in^'nrrnation, he determined at 
once to do as little as [)()ssiMe at tirsl, and to be a good 
listener and a clo.se observer till he could form a just 
conception of the actual state of the department and 
what was necessary to be done. Acting on this pru- 
dent rule, he heard all and observed everything, and 
refleoted on and digested all that he heard and saw. 
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/ In less than three months he became so well acquainted 
^ with the state of the department, and what was re- 
quired to be done, that he drew up himself, without 
consultation, the bill for organizing it on *hc bureau 
principle, and succeeded in getting it throu;^* Congress 
against a formidable opposition, who denounced it as 
wild and impracticable. But, on the contrary, this 
organization has been proved to be so perfect, that it 
has remained unchanged through all the vicissitudes 
and numerous changes of parties till this time, a period 
of twenty-five years. 

/ "But that was only the first step. The most perfect 
^ system is of little value without able and faithful 
officers to carry it into execution. The President, 
under his advice, selected to fill the several bureaus 
such officers as had the confidence of the army for 
ability and integrity, and possessing an aptitude of tal- 
ent for the service of the bureau for which they w^ere 
respectively selected. With each of these Mr. Cal- 
houn associated a junior officer, having like qualifica- 
tions, for his assistant. ^But, to give efiect to the sys- 
tem, one thing was still wanting — a code of rules for 
the department and each of its bureaus, in order to 
give uniformity, consistency, efficacy, and stability to 
l!ie whole. These he prepared, with the assistance of 
the heads of the respective bureaus, under the pro- 
vision of the bill for the organization of the depart- 
ment, which gave the secretary the power to establish 
rules not inconsistent with existing laws. They form 
a volume of considerable size, which, like the act itself) 
remains substantially the same, though, it is to be 
feared, too often neglected in practice by some of hi9 
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successors. All this was completed in the course of a 
few months after the passage of the act, and the sys- 
tem put into active operation. It worked without 
a jar. 

" In a short time its fruits began to show themselves 
in the increased efficiency of the department and the 
correction of abuses, many of which were of long stand- 
ing. To trace his acts through the period of more 
than seven years, during which Mr. Calhoun remained 
in the war-office, would be tedious, and occuj)y more 
Fpace than the object of this- sketch would justify. 
;Thc results, which, after all, arc the best tests of the 
'system and the efficiency of an administration, must be 
takon as a substitute. Suffice it, then, to say, that 
whon he came into office, he found it in a state of 
chaos, and left it, even in the o})inion of opponents, in 
complete organization and order. An officer of high 
standrh§*aTTTt a coiri"]Tercnl juTTge pronounced it the most 
perfectly organized and efficient military establishment 
for its size in the world. He found it with upward of 
$10,000,000 of unsettled accounts, many of them of 
long; standing, going back almost to the origin of the 
government, and he reduced them to less than three 
millions, which consisted, for the most part, of losses, 
and accounts that never can be settled. He prevented 
all current accumulation, by a prompt and rigid en* 
force ment of accountability; so much so, that he was 
enabled to report to Congress in 1823, that "of the 
.entire amount of money drawn from the treasury in 
18*22 for military service, including pensions amount- 
ing to S 1,571,901 04, although it passed through the 
hands of two hundred and ninety-one disbursing officers, 
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there has not been a single defalcation, nor the loss of 
a single cent to the government." He found the army 
proper, including the Military Academy, costing an- 
nually more than $451 per man, including officers, pro- 
fessors, and cadets, and he left the cost less than #287 ; 
or, to do more exact justice to his economy, he dimin- 
ished such parts of the cost per man as were suscepti- 
ble of reduction by an efficient administration, exclud- 
ing pay and such parts as were fixed in moneyed 
compensation by law, from $299 to 9150. All this 
was efTected by wise reforms, and not by parsimony 
(for he was liberal, as many supposed, to a fault) in the 
quality and quantity of the supplies, and not by a fall 
of prices ; for in making the calculation, allowance is 
made for the fall or rise of prices on every article of 
supply. The gross saving on the army was $1,300,000 
annually, in an expenditure which reached $4,000,000 
when he came into the department. This does not in- 
elude the other branches of service, the ordnance, the 
engineer and Indian bureaus, in all of which a like 
rigid economy and accountability were introduced, 
vviih similar results in saving to the government. 

" These great improvemftits were made under ad- 
verse circumstances. Party excitement ran high dur- 
ing the period, and Mr, Calhoun came in for his full 
share of opposition and misrepresentation, which may 
be explained by the fact that his name had been pre- 
sented as a candidate for the presidency. He was 
often thwarted in his views and defeated in his meas- 
ures, and was made for years the subject of almost in- 
cessant attacks in Congress, against which he had to 
defend himself, but with such complete success, finally. 
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as to silence his assailants. They had been kept con- 
stantly informed of every movement in his department 
susceptible of misconstruction or of being turned 
against him. One of the representatives, who boarded 
in the same house with his principal assailant, offered 
to disclose to Mr, Calhoun the channel through which 
his opponents in Congress derived the information on 
which they based their attacks. Mr. Calhoun declined 
to receive it. He said he did not object that any act 
of the department should be known to his bitterest 
enemies : that he thought well of all about him, and 
did not desire to change his opinion ; and all that he 
regretted was, that if there was any one near him who 
desired to communicate anything to any member, he 
did not ask for his permission, which he would freely 
have given. He felt conscious he was doing his duty, 
and dreaded no attack. In fact, he felt no wish thai 
these attacks should be discontinued. He knew how 
difficult it was to reform long-standing and inveterate 
abuses, and he used the assaults on the department and 
the army as the means of reconciling the officers, who 
might bo profiting by them, to the measures he had 
adopted for their correction, and to enlkl them heartily 
in cooperating with him in their correction, as the 
most certain means of saving the establishment and 
themselves. To this cause, and to the strong gense 
of justice which he exhibited on all occasions, by 
the decided support he gave to all who did their duty, 
and his no less decided discharge of his dyty against 
all who neglected or omitted it, is to be attributed iho 
fact that he carried through so thorough a reform, 
where there was so much disorder and abuse, with a 
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popularity constantly increasing with the arffiy. Never ] 
did a secretary leave a department with more popu-/ 
larity or a greater degree of attachment and devotion 
on the part of those connected with it than he did. 
/ ' "In addition to the ordinary duties of the"*ltep6rt- 
4 ment, he made many and able reports on the subject of 
' / our Indian affairs, on the reduction of the army, on in- 
/ ternal improvements, and others. He revived the Mili- 
tary Academy, which he found in a very disordered 
state, and left it in great perfection ; he caused a minute 
and accurate survey to be made of the military frontier, 
inland and maritime, and projected, through an able 
board of engineers, a plan for their defence. In con- 
formity with this plan, he commenced a system of forti- 
fication, and made great progress in its execution, and 
he established a cordon of military posts from the lakes 
around our north-western and south-western frontiers to 
^ the Gulf of Mexico. 

(^ ** Another measure remains to be noticed, which will 
^ be regarded in after-times as one of the most striking 
/and useful, although it has heretofore attracted much 
less attention than it deserves. In organizing the medi- 
cal department, Mr. Calhoun, with those enlarged views 
and devotion to science which have ever characterized 
him, directed the surgeons at all the military posts ex- 
1 tending over our vast country, to report accurately to 

the surgeon-general at Washington every case of 
disease, its character, its treatment, and the result, and 
also to keep a minute register of the weather, the tem- 
pei'alure, the moisture, and the winds, to be reported in 
like manner to the surgeon-general. To enable them 
to comply with the order, he directed the surgeons at 



/ 
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the various posts to be furnished with thermometers, 
barometers, and hygrometers, and the surgeon-general 
from time to time to publish the result of their observa- 
tions in condensed reports, which were continued dur- 
ing the time he remained in the war department. The 
result has been, a mass of valuable facts, connected 
with the diseases and the climate of our widely-ex- 
tended country, collected through the long period of 
nearly a quarter of a century."* 

The important facts thus obtained under the auspices 
of Mr. Calhoun, were afterward collected and arranged 
by the late Dr. Samuel Forry, then of the United States 
Army, and, together with other materials, published by 
him in three different works, entitled " Medical Statis- 
tics of the United States," " The Climate of the United 
States and its Endemic Influences," and " Meteorology." 
Besides' rendering his aid and assistance in securing 
these valuable contributions to the cause of science, 
Mr. Calhoun was one of the earliest friends and advo- 
^ 1 cates of that great national enterprise — the coast sur- 
/ vey— originated during the administration of Mr. 
Monroe. He laid the foundation, too, of the extensive 
gallery of Indian portraits which long adorned the walls 
of the War ofBce, and constitute now one of the most 
attractive and interesting ornaments of the halls of the 
National Institute. 

In every branch of his duties as the presiding officer 
of the war department, Mr. Calhoun did the state good 
service ; and the influence of his clear mind, his pre- 
cision and love of order, his punctuality and integrity, 
was felt by all his subordinate officers and agents. The 
♦ Memoir of Mr. Calhoun, 1848, 
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improvements which he introduced were not evanescent 
in their character, nor of temporary duration ; but they 
were designed to be permanent, and the sequel proved 
them such in reality. His purgation of the Augean 
stable was complete. Unsettled accounts were no 
longer left to accumulate till the halls of Congress echoed 
and reechoed with the clamors of the public creditor ; 
the reorganization of the army was as admirable in prac- 
tice as in theory ; the system of fortifications which he 
proposed, maritime as well as frontier, afforded all the 
protection needed or desired ; and the removal of the 
Indians beyond the Mississippi, which he warmly rec- 
ommended, as experience has demonstrated, was a 
boon and a blessing to the red men of the forest. The 
system of financial administration which he first estab- 
lished, is still in operation — daily bearing witness to the 
practical talents of the great mind that originated it. So 
perfect has it been found, that notwithstanding the im- 
mense amount of money disbursed by the department / 
since he was at its head, exceeding two hundred millions / 
of dollars, no losses of any importance have happened,* i 
From his position as a member of the cabinet, and / 
the necessity of devoting his whole time to the perform/ 
ance of his official duties, Mr. Calhoun had little leisure, 
:is he had not much inclination, for participating in the 
.strifes and contests upon the various political questions 
{jgitated during the administration of Mr. Monroe. 
Though averse to the legislation by Congress on the 
subject of domestic slavery, he approved of the course 
\of Mr. Monroe in regard to the Missouri compromise, 

\* From 1821 to 1836, there was no loss <m on expenditure of on« 
bun^d raillitms. 
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viewing it strictly as a measure of conciliatioQ and 
peace ; but his opinions on the subject were afterwards 
changed. 

The tariflT question was again presented under this 
administration. The act of 1816 contemplated a re- 
duction of duties in 181*9. The manufacturing interest 
had increased to the proportions and stature of a giant, 
but like the plant forced in a hothouse, it still required 
some artificial stimulus. In 1818, the friends of a high 
protective tariff beset Congress with their applications 
.for an increase of duties. The profits of the manufac- 
turers were large, but like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, they continued to cry "give! give!" In 1819 
they succeeded in procuring the ap|)ointment of a com- 
mittee on manufactures. This was a decided innova- 
tion, as previous to that time the subject had been en- 
tirely UTitler the control of the appropriate revenue com- 
mittee. Jlr. Monroe, against the advice of Mr. Calhoun, 
was finally induccHi to recommend additional encourage- 
ment, and at length the act of 1824, which established 
an average rate of duties of about thirty-eight per cent, 
was passed. This bill originated with the iron manu- 
facturers of Pennsylvania and the other middle states, 
who had recently held a convention at Pittsburg, but it 
was not countenanced or approved by the manufac- 
turers of the eastern states. The members of the South 
also opposed it in a body. Mr. Calhoun concunrd Ui 
sentiment with his political friends from the same si^c- 
tion of the country, although he thought that injustice 
had been done to the iron interest in Pennsylvania by 
the act of 1816.* 

* Speech against the Force BilL 
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During the administration of Mr. Monroe the sub- 
ject of internal improvements was likewise again agi- 
tated. Mr. Calhoun was, in the main, an idle but not 
an indifierent spectator, of what was going on around 
him. He was led to reflect more than he had ever be- 
fore done on the power of Congress under the constitu- 
tion to construct works of internal improvement, on 
account of the continued agitation of the subject, and 
the impression ultimately made upon his mind, that no 
such power existed, was clear and abiding. He did 
not approve, therefore, of Mr. Monroe's recommenda- 
tions in regard to internal improvements, though the 
opinions advanced in the special message of May 4thy 
1822, corresponded essentially with those which he hfai- 
self entertained. 
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Ir if very common for a certain class of people to 
lament the degeneracy of the present age, — as com- 
mAn as it is for another class to maintain, that 

* Old poUtictans chime on wisdom past, 
And totter on in blunders to the last" 

The one are true conservative bigots, wedded to 
ancient forms and usages, and the other ultra proges- 
sionists, fond of overturning for the sake of overturn- 
ing, and never so well pleased as when the destruction 
of an old system furnishes the opportunity of substitut- 
ing some favorite theory of their own. Human insti- 
tutions are by no means perfect, and it would, perhaps, 
be impossible to frame a law or a constitution, for one 
generation, which should be construed by another, un- 
der a change of time and circumstances, in the same 
manner. One abuse is very apt to be followed by a 
score, and innovation is the prolific mother of a numer- 
ous brood. Yet, after all, he has studied the great book 
of human nature to but little purpose, who imagines 
that politicians are» in the main, any more corrupt at 
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this day than they were a hundred years ago. No 
class of men are more liable to selfishness, and they 
are not more influenced by that feeling now than they 
have ever been. 

If we examine the political controversies that oc- 
curred in the early history of our country, we find 
them presenting the same characteristics which similar 
disputes now do. Adams and Jefierson were abused 
and calumniated, with as much zeal and bitterness, by 
the cotemporaneous newspaper press, in 1800, as were 
Polk and Clay in 1844. Madison and Monroe, too, 
were treated with as little consideration by their op- 
ponents as were the younger Adams, General Jackson, 
or Mr. Van Burcn. The contest for the presidency hi 
1808, or that in 1816, was as earnest and animated, 
and the opposing candidates and their friends as anx- 
ious, as was the case in 1848 ; and the election of 1840 
was not viewed with more interest by politicians than 
that of 1824. Latterly, the people have more directly 
participated in the presidential elections, because the 
candidates are nominated in popular conventions, and 
the electors are everywhere chosen, with but one ex- 
ception, by the popular suffrage ; yet it is very doubt- 
ful whether the- present system is better than the old. 
Congressional caucuses were bad enough, but it is 
questionable, whether the inflence that secures the 
nomination of a particular candidate by a national 
convention, does not most commonly emanate from 
the political coteries at Washington. 

From the peculiar circumstances attending the con- 
test for the presidency in 1824, it was characterized by 
as much, if not more, asperity and virulence, than were 
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usual on such occasions. The course i)ursued by the 
federal party in relation to the war of 1812 had com- 
pletely alienated from them the affections of the people, 
and their organization was almost entirely lost during 
the "era of good feeling" introduced by Mr. Monroe. 
The party as a party split into fragments. Many still 
continued to adhere to their old principles, but the 
greater number henceforth eschewed ihcm, and adopted, 
in whole or in part, those of the republican school. 

Long before the expiration of Mr. Monroe's second 
term, it was quite evident to every observing mind, 
that the federalists, as such, were scarcely to be taken 
into account so far as the question of his successor 
was concerned. None but a republican could be 
elected — that needed no demonstration. But among the 
republicans themselves, there was a great diversity of 
opinion. Six different candidates were in the first 
place proposed by their respective friends, each one of 
whom claimed to belong to the republican party. In 
the northern and eastern states John Quincy Adams 
was the favorite ; Henry Clay was the choice of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Missouri ; Andrew Jackson was the 
most popular in the south-west, and the southern states 
generally were divided between him, and William H. 
Crawford ; while the state of South Carolina presented 
the name of one of her most distinguished sons, Wil- 
liam Lowndes, and Pennsylvania that of another, 
Mr. Calhoun. 

The nomination of Mr. Calhoun was not anticipated 
by himself; neither was Mr. Lowndes aware of the 
kind wishes and intentions of his friends till his name 
was regularly proposed. Between the two there had 
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long existed a warm personal friendship, and as soon as 
Mr. Calhoun heard of his nomination, he called on Mr. 
Lowndes, and assured him that it had been made with- 
out his procurement or solicitation, and that he should 
much regret to have the circumstance of their being 
opposing candidates produce any change in their private 
relations. His friendly teelings were cordially recipro- 
cated by Mr. Lowndes, and the canvass would un- 
doubtedly have proceeded to its close without impairing 
their mutual esteem, had not the untimely death of Mr. 
Lowndes,, in October, 1822, forever removed him from 
the political arena. The relations of Mr. Calhoun with 
all the other candidates, except Mr. Crawford, were like- 
wise friendly. In 181G, Mr. Calhoun had preferred Mr. 
Monroe to Mr. Crawford, and though opposed to the 
plan of holding a congressional caucus, he attended that 
which Vv'as held and supported the candidate whom he 
preferred. This occasioned some slight bitterness of 
feeling, which was heightened by the continued oppo- 
sition of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Crawford when the latter 
was a second time brought forward, as the successor to 
Mr. Monroe. 

It is unnecessary, however, to recapitulate all the cir- 
cumstances attending the presidential election in 1824. 
The friends of Jackson, Adams, Clay, and Calhoun, who 
constituted a majority of the republican members of 
Congress, refused to go into a caucus, as is well known, 
wliereupon the minority met and nominated Mr. Craw- 
ford. As between the other candidates, Mr. Calhoun 
preferred (Jeneral Jackson ; and as it was likely that a 
warm contest would spring up between their respective 
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friends in Pennsylvania, the name of the former was 
finally withdrawn in compliance with his wishes. 

Mr. Calhoun being no longer a candidate for the 
presidential office, he was instantly taken up by the 
friends of General Jackson and Mr. Adams as their 
candidate for the vice-presidency. He also received 
the support of a portion of the friends of Mr. Clay, for 
the same office. South Carolina gave her electoral 
vote to General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, and her 
members were unanimous in their preference of the 
former over Mr. Adams, the successful candidate, when 
the question came before the House of Representatives 
for their decision. Mr. Calhoun himself was chosen 
vice-president by the colleges, — he receiving one hun- 
dred and eighty-two of the two hundred and sixty-one 
electoral votes. 

On the 4th day of March, 1825, Mr. Calhoun took his 
seat in the Senate of the United States as its presiding 
officer. He left the war department, not as he found it, 
in confusion and disorder, but in every branch regulari- 
ty and order had been restored or introduced. The 
great energy and vigor of his mind, as well as the happy 
combination of his administrative talents, had been dis- 
played in its management ; and so apparent were the 
importance and appropriateness of the reforms which 
he had originated, that General Bernard, the chief of the 
Corps of Engineers while Mr. Calhoun was secretary 
of war, and a favorite officer of Napoleon, often com- 
pared him to that great man. His course, too, was cal- 
culated to gain the respect, while he did not lose the 
esteem, of the officers of the army, for he did away en- 
tirely with the system of favoritism which had been 
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tolerated from mistaken notions of expediency, and 
left merit to make its own way, without unduly forcing 
it, or obstructing it by checks and restraints. 

As vice-president, the duties of Mr. Calhoun were 
l imited and not often ar duous. He always appeared in 
his seat early in the session and remained there till 
shortly before its close. lie was prompt and punctual, 
regular in his attendance, and never remiss in his duties. 
He was simple yet dignified ; uii)ane and courteous ; 
careful himself to observe the rules of decorum, and to 
exact the same from others. He contributed a great 
deal to raise the dignity of the Senate and to elevate 
its character. It had been usual for senators when re- 
ferring to each other, and for the chair in putting ques- 
tions, to use the term " gentlemen." Mr. Calhoun sub- 
stituted for this the more appropriate and dignified term 
of " senators," which has ever since been preserved. 
He was never absent from his seat when a tie vote on 
any important question was anticipated. Occasions of 
this kind were not of frequent occurrence ; but one, in 
particular, deserves tp be mentioned. When the tariff 
bill of 1828 was pending before the Senate, Mr. Calhoun 
was the republican candidate for vice-president on the 
same ticket with General Jackson, and as many of the 
friends of the latter in the northern states were favorable 
to the bill, it was feared that the supporters of Mr. 
Adams would, as an electioneering trick, so arrange 
matters in the Senate as to compel Mr. Calhoun to give 
the casting vote against the bill, in accordance with his 
well-known opinions. He was warmly urged, there- 
fore, to leave his seat, in the event of a tie vote, be- 
cause, it was said, this would be in fact a defeat of the 
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bill, and he would avoid prejudicing the election of the 
republican candidates. But it was not in his nature to 
shrink fro m any re sponsibility, — and the duty or power 
of giving the casting vote 1ie regarded as one of great 
solemnity. It was one of the checks and balances de- 
vised by the wisdom of the framers of the constitution 
and he was the last man to underrate its importance. 
lie informed his friends, therefore, that he could not 
consistently vacate his seat, but that they need have 
no fears in regard to the election of General Jackson, 
for, if he was obliged to give the casting vote against 
the bill, as he certainly should do if the emergency con- 
templated by the constitution occurred, his name would 
be promptly withdrawn from the ticket. This was not 
rendered necessary as the bill was passed by a majority 
vote, but Mr. Calhoun is none the less entitled to credit 
for resisting the temptations which would have allured 
him from the path of duty. 

Mr. Calhoun also signalized his term of service as 
vice-president by the stand he took in defence of the 
rights of the Senate against his own powe r. At the 
outset of his administration, Mr. Adams encountered 
a most violent opposition on the part of the friends of 
General Jackson, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, and a 
part of the former supporters of Mr. Clay. The 
Panama question, involving the principle contended 
for by the federalists during the discussions on Jay's 
treaty that the treaty-making power was supreme, pre- 
sented the first opportunity for the trial of strength 
in Congress. Party feeling was high, and the debates 
in both Houses were unusually animated. Mr. Ran- 
ddph, then a senator from Virginia, was extremely 
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bitter in his attacks upon the administration, and not 
contenting himself — as he never could — with discussing 
the merits of the question at issue, he condemned the 
motives of the president and the cabinet in the strongest 
terms, and denounced the Secretary of State, (Mr. Clay) 
in particular, for his agency in producing the election 
of Mr. Adams. 

The friends of the administration writhed under 
these attacks, but instead of retorting as they had been 
provoked to do, they censured the vice-president for 
not calling Mr. Randolph to order for words spoken in 
debate. Mr. Calhoun was opposed to the Panamd 
mission, in tola, and to the federal doctrines maintained 
by the friends of Mr. Adams, but no motives of this 
kind influenced him in deciding that he did not possess 
the power to call to order. His decision was upheld 
by Mr. McLane, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Macon, Mr. 
Tazewell and Mr. Tyler, though some of them were 
of opinion that the power ought to be given to the 
vice-president, as was in fact afterward done. But 
Mr. Adams himself entered the lists as his own cham- 
pion, and attacked the decision through the columns of 
the National Intelligencer over the signature of Patrick 
Henry. Mr. Calhoun replied over the signature of 
Onslow in two numbers, both of which were replete 
with sound arguments and convincing illustrations, 
and, taken together, constituted a complete justification 
of his course. 

As Mr. Calhoun was opposed to the Panamd mission, 
so he did not regard with favor the other leading meas- 
ures of the administration of Mr. Adams — a high tariff 
for protection and a general system of improverisents. 
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The mission question having been settled, the '* Ameri- 
can System," of which the protective tariff and in- 
ternal improvement system were features, in one or 
other of its phases, was agitated during the whole term 
of Mr. Adams ; nor was it even temporarily disposed 
of till the Maysville veto, and the passage of the com- 
promise act. 

Mr. Calhoun was reelected vice-president in 1828, 
as the republican candidate on the same ticket with 
General Jackson. His opponent was Richard Rush 
of Pennyslvania, who received only eighty-three of the 
electoral votes while more than double that number 
were given to Mr. Calhoun. The republicfan friends 
of Mr. Crawford in Georgia, however, supported Wil- 
liam Smith of South Carolina, and gave him the vote 
of the state. 

While Mr. Calhoun filled the office of vice-president 
he had abundant leisure for study and reflection, with- 
out encroaching on the time necessarily devoted to his 
duties. His opinions upon the tlieory of the govern- 
ment, the true construction of the constitution, and 
political questions generally, underwent a thorough 
examination and revision, and, with the exception of 
some slight changes or modifications subsequently made, 
weJ?e now fully matured. In regard to the tariff, he 
came to the conclusion that the gen eral government 
had no power to collect any more revenue than was 
vsufficient to defray the expenses of the government 
economically administered, and that in anticipation of 
the payment of the public debt there ought to be a 
gradual reduction of the duties to the revenue standard. 
Having come to this conclusion, he was then led to 
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consider what remedy was provided, in oaae ihe^ op- 
posite doctrines prevailed, as he had but too much 
reason to fear they would. These can be expressed 
in no better manner than in the language of his address 
to the people of South Carolina dated at Fort Hill, 
July 26th, 1831, which is here subjoined : 

ADDBESS TO TUB PEOPLE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The question of the relation which the States and General GoTera- 
ment bear to eat*h other 'n not one of recent origin. From the com- 
mencement of our system, it has divided public sentiment Even in 
the Convention, while the Constitution was struggling into existence, 
there were two parties as to wliat this relation should be, whose differ- 
eot sentiments constituted no small impediment in forming that insfni- 
ment After the General Government went into operation, experience 
soon proved that the question had not terminated with the labors of 
the Convention. The great struggle that preceded the political revolu- 
tion of 1801, which brought Mr. Jefferson into power, turned essentially 
on it, and the doctrines and arguments on both sides were embodied and 
ably sustained : on the one, in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolution^ 
and the Report to the Virginia Legislature ; and on the other, in th« 
replies of the Legislature of Massachusetts and some of the other 
states. The^ resolutions and this report, with the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania about the same time (particularly yi the 
Oise of Cobbett, delivered by Chief-justice M*Kean, and concurred in 
by the whole bench), contain what 1 believe to be the true doctrine on 
tills importaut subject. I refer to them in order to avoid the necessity 
of pr&«enting my views, with the reasons in support of them, in detail. 

As my object is simply to state my opinions, I might pause with 
this reference to documents that so fully and ably state all the pointt 
immediately connected with this deeply-important subject; but at 
there are many who may not have the opportunity or leisure to refer 
to them, and as it is possible, however clear they may be, that differ- 
ent persons may place different mierpretations on their meaning, I 
wiU, in order that my sentiments may be fully known, and to avoid all 
ambiguity, proceed to stote iummarily the doctrines which I conceivt 
tliej embraee. 
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The great m d lemdiiy pripeiple ia, that the Genend Ooremmeiit 
enuuuited from the people of t he acTeral state s formii^ diBtioct poUti- 
oil commun ities, >nJ actiHg in their separate and aove reign capacity, 
Ind not from all of the people forming one aggregate political com- 
monitj ; that the Coostitution of the United States 1 % in fact, a com- 

^ / pact, to which ea A state ia a party, in the cha racter already de scribed ; 

*' and th:it several statej», or parties, have a ri^ht to judge of its infrap - 
'i^iiu ; and in ca^e of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
{Kiwer not delegated, they have the right, in the last resort, to use the 

y language of the Virginia Resolutions, ** to intnrpote for arretting tht 

^ progreu of the evil, and for maintaining, within their respective iimitt, 

the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to theiiC This right 

of interposition, thus solemnly asserted by the State of Virginia, be it 

called what it may — State-right, Teto, nullification, or by any other 

^ name — I conceive to be the fundamental principle of our sy stem, rest- 
ing on facts historically as certain as our revolution itt^elf, and deduc- 
tion<f as simple and demonstrative as that of any political or moral 
iruth whatever; and I firmly believe that on its recognition depend 

V the stability anJ safety of our political institutions. 

I am not ignorant that those opposed to the doctrine have always, 
now and formerly, regarded it iir a very different light, as anarchical 
and revolutionary. Could 1 believe such, in fact, to be its tendency, 
ito me it would be no recommendatioa I yield to none, I trust, in a 
^ deep and sincere attachment to our political institutions and the union 
of these states. I never breathed an opposite sentiment ; but, on the 
contrary, I have ever considered them the great instruments of pre- 
•erviH^ our liberty, and promoting the happiness of ourselves and our 
posterity ; and next to these I have ever held ihem most dear. Nearly 
half my Hfe has been pas^^ed in the service of the Union, and whatever 
public reputation I have acquired is indissolubly identified with it 
VTo be too national has, indeed, been coni>idered by many, even of my 
friends, to be my greatest political fault Witli these strong feelings 
of attachment, I have examined, with the utmost care, the bearing of 
the doctrine in question ; and, so far from anarchical or revolutionary, 
I solemnly believe it to be the only solid foundation of our system, and 
of the Union itself; and that the, oppo^ite doctrine, which deni^ g to 
tk« a^jgg, tbe right of p rnt*»ftjiiy ti^pir rftBfift^pj pow^ra. ^j which 

would vest in the Gen eral Qov^r niny ^t (i^ flintters not through w hat 
de p artBftjint) tha ri^t <»f i^^tfmining. t?^7'"^i^*^^y ^^^ flaallTi *^ 
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powers delegated to it, is incompatible with the sovereignty of the v^ 
states, and of ilio Constitution iLself, considered as the baniu of a 
Federal Union. As strong as this language is, it is not titronger than 
that used by the illustrious Jedfersou, who said to give to the General 
Govemmeot tlio final and exclusive right to judge of its powers, Is to %/> 
make ** Um dherelioH, and not the Constitution^ the measure of ilt powers ;" 
and that, *' in all ctufs of compact between parties fiaving no common 
jud'je, each party has an equal rl'jht tojiuhjefor itself, as ttell of the in' 
fraction as of the mnde and uuasure of redress.'* Language cannot be 
more explicit, nor can liigher authority be adduced. 

That different opinions are entertained on this subject, I consider but 
as an additional evidence of the great diversity of the human intellect 
Had not able, experienced, and patriotic individuals, for whom I have 
the highest respect, luken different views, I would have thought the 
right too clear to admit of doubt ; but I am taught by this, as well as 
by many similar instances, to treat with deference opinions differing 
from my own. llie error may, po.H>il.ly, bo with me; but if so, I can 
only say that, after the most mature and conscientious examination, I 
have not been able to detect it. But, with all proper deference, I must 
think that tlu'irs is the error who deny what seems to be an es,»ential 
attribute of tljt» conceded sovereignty of the states, and who attribute 
to the Gen ral G overnnuu t a ri^dit utterly incompatible with what all 
•cknowle.l^e tt» be i u r>itiit«'ti and restricted cbarttcter : an error origi- 
nating principally, a.^ I ma t iJiink, in not duly reflecting on the nature 
of our ius-itutions and on what constitutes the only rational object of 
all political constitutions. 

It has been well said by one of the most sagacious men of antiquity, 
that th e objec t of a constitution is to m /ra/n tJie_gsVP,rtini£nty. (i9 that 
of laws Ts to restrain_^i^u«<i«^i/*. The remark is correct; nor is it less 
^&ue~wliere_the g overnm ent js_ veste d in a majority than where itj^ in 
a single or a few individuals-— in a republic, than a monarchy or aristoc- 
racy. No one can have a higher respect for the maxim that the ma- 
jority ought to govern than 1 have, taken in its proper sense, subject 
to the i^Bstrit^tinns j^pnsftd by the Const itution^ and confined to sub- 
ject* in which every portion of the community have similar interests ; 
but it is a great error to suppose, as many do, that the right of a ma- j 
jority to govern is a natural and not a conventional right, and therefore*^^ 
absolute and unlimited. By nature every i ndividu al has th e rightjtP 
gpyera himaelf ; and goverBmcntg^ whether found ed on majoriti^ or 
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V/Mliuiorities, most derive their right from the iis^cnt, expressed or im- 
plied, of the governed, and be subject to such limitations as they maj 
impose. Where the interests are the Aaiue, that is, -where the Jaw? 
that may benefit one will benefit all, or the reverse, it is just and propel 
tt» place them under the control of the majority ; but where they an 
dissimilar, po that the law that may benefit one portion may be ruin 
jj ous to another, it would be, on the contrary, unjust and absurd to sub 
1 ject them to iU will ; and such I conceive to be the theory on which 
' our Constitution re?t3. 

That such disitinnlaiity of interests may exi. t, it is unpo^sible to 
doubt They are to be found in every community, iu a greater or less 
degree, liowevcr small or homogeneous*, and they c<»nstitute every- 
where the great difllculty of forming and pre«4crving free institutions. 

\J J To guard against tlie unequal action of tlie laws, when applied to dis- 
* siunlur and oppi> -ing interests, is, in fact, wluit mainly renders a con- 

^^C/fetitutio'i indispcn>;ible ; to overlo«>k which, in rea.^oning on our Consti- 
tutiiHi, wt)uld be to omit the principal element by which to determine 
\\A character. Were tliere no contrariety of interests, nothing would 
be more simitle iuiJ easy th.m to form and pre;?erve free institutions. 
The right of RuilVjge alone would be a sufficient guarantee. It is the 
conflict of opjM):-ing interests which renders it the moat difficult work 
of man. 

Where the d iversity of interests exists in separate and distinct 
classes of tlie community, as is the case iu England, and was formerly 
the case in Sparta, Rome, ami most of the free states of antiquity, the 
rational constitutional provision is that each should be represente d in 
the government, as a separate estate, with a distinct voice, and a nega- 
tlve^il th^ A6U of its co-esutes, m ofSer to dieck theur encroachments. 
In England the Constitution has assumed expressly this form, while 
in the governments of Sparta and Rome the same thing was effected 
wider different, but not much less efficacious forms. The perfection of 
tlieir organization, ih this particular, was that which gave to the consti- 
tutions of these renowned states all their celebrity, which secured th^ 
liberty for so many centuries, and raised them to so great a height of 
power and prosperity. Indeed, a constitutional provisioa giving to the 
great and separate mterests of the community the right of se lf-protecr 
tion. must appear, to those who will duly reflect on the sntdect , not lee s 
fta«<>Hl^ftl \t% ^t^ preservati^ flf ^'*^***'*J' *haii iha i-fght nf mifl^iy^ ity^^ 
They, in fiict^ haye a oommon object^ to eflbotirhkb tht out if m Moet* 
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larj as the other to secure reapontibility : that U, thai those who make 
and execute the laws shmUd be accountabU to those on wJiom the laws in 
reality operate — the onhf solid and durable foundation of liberty. If, 
without the right of suffrage, our rulers would oppress us, so, without 
the right of self protection, the major would equally oppress the minor 
mterests of the community, 'ihe absence of the former would make 
the governed the slaves of the rulers, and of the latter, the feebler in- 
terests, the victim of the stronger. 

Happily fur us, we have no artificial and separate classes of society. 
We have wisely exploded all such distinctions ; but we are not, on that 
account, exempt from ail contrariety of interests, as the present dis- 
tracted and dangerous condition of our country, unfortunately, but too 
clearly proves. With us tboy are almost exclusively geographical, result- 
ing maiuly from dJiTerence "f d*'""*** *^'^ «it^^ ation, indu ct r^- and pf^uc- 
tion, bjit nrr n^rt, ^h^r^fnr^, Inffl iipr.P'iinry tn bfl prntprtf^ by «»" "'***- 
quate constitutional provision than where the distinct interests exist in 
separa te classes. 't\\e necessity is, in truth, greater, as such separate 
and dissimilar geographical interests are more liable to come into con- 
flict, and more dangerous, when in that state, than those of any other 
description : so much so, that ours is t/ie first instance on record where 
they have not formed^ in an extensive territory, separate and indepen- 
dent communities, or subjected the whole to despotic sway. That such 
may not be our unhappy fate also, must be the sincere prayer of every 
lover of his country. 

So numerous and diversified are the interests of our country, that 
they could not be fairly represente d in a sin gle government, organized 
so as to give to eadi great and leading interest a separate and distinct 
voice, as in govern ments to which I have referred. A plan was 
adopted better suited to our situation, but perfectly novel in its cliar- 
acter. The powers of the government were divided, not as heretofore, 
i n reference _tij classes, but geographically. One Gener al Government 
was forme^ for the whole, to which was del^^ted all the powers sup- 
posed to be necessary to regulate the interests common to all the 
states, Jeavmg others subject to the separate control of the states, being, 
from their local ftTuj_ppqpliAr fihar^^^r^ guch that they could not_be 
subject to the will of a majority of the whole Union, without the cer- 
tain hazard of injustice and oppression. It was thus that the interests 
of the whole were subjected, as they ought to be, to the will of the 
whole, while the peculiar and local interests were left under the coo- 
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tnA of the states separately, (o wlio«? custotly only they conid be safeli 
confided. Thw di;^tributiu n_ofc^a3\'er, pettled tfokmnly bv a constitu 
tional compact to wliuli all tlie states are parties consiiluws Qm 

\^ peculiar character and excellence of our p<>litical system. It is trulj 
and emphatically Amfrloin, vcUhout erampU or paralUl. 

To realize it.-* perfection, we must view the General Government and 
thi»se of the stiites as a wht»lc, each in its proper pphere independent; ' 
each perfectly adapted to its respective objects; the stales acting sepa- 
rately, representiii:^ and protectinjj the loi'al an.! peculiar interests ; 
acting jointly through one (ieneral Government, with tlie weight re- 
tpectively a-^-i^tied to each hy the Cdiustitution, r epre-^entin^ and pro- 

*7 ,tectinj( the it»t«r«'>t of the whole, and thus perfecting, by an admirablo 
out biujple arr:irj;;em'!f»t, the great principle of representation and 
rci'iMin'iihility, wiilioui whioh no government can be free or ju-^t To 
preserve thi-i MU'red di-tril)Utit)n as ori^nally Fettled, by coercing each 
to move iu its prescribed orb, is the great and ditScult problem, on the 
solution of which the duration of our Constitution, of our Union, and, 
in all probability, our lil>erty depen Is. How i^ tliis to Ixi effected f 

The question is new when applied to our peculiar political organiza- 
tion, where the separate and coutlicling interests of society are repre- 
sented by distinct but connected governments ; but it ivS in reality, an 
old question imiler a new form, long t^ince perfectly solved. Whenever 
separate and dis.<imilar interests have been sepsirately re])reHented in 
any government; whenever the sovereign power has been divided in its 
exercise, the experienc4j and wisdom of ages have deviled but one mode 
by which such political organization can l>e pre-<erved — the motle adopt- 
ed in Kngland, and by all goverimients, ancient and modern, blessed 
with constitutions de-^erving to be called free — to give to each co-estate 
the right to jutl«^c of it s powera l yith a ne t ^tive or veto on the act s of 
flio ^'*ih**"*i *n order to prote^^ j^ g ^lnqf. onf|-nachments tJie intcresta it^ 
particularly represents : a principle which all of our Constitutions 
recognize in the distribution of power among their respective depart- 
ments, as essential to maintain the independence of each, but which to 
all who will duly reflect on tlie subject, mast appear far more essential, 
for the same object, in that great and fundamental distribution of powers 
between the General and State Governments. So essential is the prin- 
ciple, that to withhold the right from either, where the sovereign power 
18 divided, is, in fact, to annul the dimsion itaelf, and to consolidate in 
the ont left in the exclusive possession of the right all powers of goyem 
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ment ; for it is not possible to distinguish, practically, between a gorero- 
ment having all power, and one haTing the right to take what powers 
it pleases. Nor does it in the least yary the prtnctple, whether the 
distribution of power be between oo-estates, as in England, or between 
distinctly organized but connected governments, as with ua The rea- 
son is the same in both cases, while the necessity is greater in our case, 
as the danger of conflict is greater where the interests of a society are 
divided geographically than in any other, as has already been shown. 

Hiese truths do seem to me to be incontrovertible ; and I am at a 
loss to understand how any one, who has maturely reflected on the na- 
ture of our mstitutions, or who has read history or studied the principles 
of free government to any purpose, can call them in question. The ex- 
planation must, it appears to me, be sought in the fact that Jp eyerxicfie 
state ther e are those who look more to the necessity of maintaining 
powe r than guarding against ita uhii^es. I do not intend reproach, but 
simply to state a foct n'»parfntl y iKve>?ary to explain the contrariety 
of opinions aniong the Ui I'lli^ctit, where the abstract consideration of the 
subject would eeem scarcely to admit of doubt If such be the true 
cause, I must think tlie fear of weakening the government too much in 
this case to be in a great measure unfounded, or, at least, that the dan- 
ger is much less from that than the opposite side. I do not deny that a 
p<jwer of so high a nature may be abused by a state, but when I reflect 
that tlie states unanimously called the General Government into exist- 
ence with all its powers, which they freely delegated on their part, 
under the conviction that their common peace, safety, and prosperity 
required it ; that they are bound together by a common origin, and the 
recollection of common suffering and common triumph in the great and 
splendid achievement of their independence ; and that the strongest ^ 
ieelings of our nature, and among them the love of national power and i 
distinction, are on the side of the Union, it does seem to me that the 
fear which would strip the states of their sovereignty, and degrade them, 
in fact, to mere dependent cor])oration8, le*t they should abuse a right in- 
dispensable to the peaceable protection of those interests which they 
reserved under their owu peculiar guardian.»hip when they created the 
General Government, is unnatural and unreasonable. If those who 
voluntarily created the system cannot be trusted to preserve it, who 
eanf 

So (ar from extreme danger, I hold that there never was a free state 
Id which this great conservative principle, indispensable to all, was ever 
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■o midj Vodgttd. In •odwrs, when the co ea Ut o rep rMcntin g the di»- 
Mnilii and cnnHirting interests af the oommontt/ came into contact, tha 
oaljr altcrnatiTe was oomproaura, ftabBitsfrion, or force. Not so in oitr& 
Should the Oaneral OoTemmeat and a state cone into eoofiict, we haTe 
a highfr remady ; the power whirh called the General OovcnuDent into 
agistenfff, which gave it all it* anthoritj, and can enlarge, contract, or 
abcdith its powers at its pleasiira, Bsay he inToked. The states them- 
•elves may be appealed to^ three fiMOihs of whiefa, in fiict, form a power 
whose decrees are the Constitotion itselC and whose Toicecan silenoe all 
discontent The utmost extent, then, of the power is, that a state act- 
ing in its soTeretgtt dipacxlj,' as one of ibe parties to the constitutional 
eompa^ maj compel the goremmeDt, created bj that compact, to sul? 
mtl a question touching it« infraction to the parties who createdjL;. to 
^Toid the supposed dangers of which it is proposed to res ort to the 
novel, the haxardous, and, I must add, &tal project of giving to the 
General QoTemment the sole and final righ t of interpreting th e Cgpsti- 
totion, thereby reven»iiig the whole etyntem, making that instrument the 
creature of itc will instead of a rule of action impressed on it at its 
creation, and anuibilating, in fHct, the authority which imposed it, and 
from which the govemroeut itself derives its existence. 

That such would be the result, were the right in question vested in 
the legislative or executive branch <»f the government, is conceded by 
aU. No one has been so hardy as to assert that Congres:^ or the Prei^i- 
dent ought to have the right, or deny that, if vested finally and exclu- 
sively in either, tlie consequences which I have stated would nece»«ri- 
ly follow : but itt advocates have been reconciled to the doctrine, on the 
tupposition that there is one department of the General Government 
which, firora its peculiar organization, afilbrds an independent tribunal 
through whidi the government may exercise the high authority whidiia 
llie subject of consideration, with perfect safety to all. 

I yield, I trust, to few in my attachment to the judidary department. 
I am fully sent*ible of its importance, and woukl maintain it to the fullest 
extent in its constitutional powers and independence ; but it is impossi- 
ble for m e Jo believe t hat it was ever intended by the Constitution that 
it should exercise the power in question, or that it is <»mpetent to do so ; 
wiS^tHt-ww^f that Jr wrortifbe a safe dep ositary of the power. 

Iia powers are judicial, and not pt»liticiil, and are expressly confined 
by the Constitution " to all CMf in law and' equity' arising under this 
OoDitituUon» the kws'of the United States, and the treaties made, or 
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which shall be made, under its authority f and which I hare high au- 
thority iu asfierting excludes political questions, and comprehends those 
only where there are parties amenable to the process of the court* 
Xur id its incompetency less clear than its want of constitutional authori- 
ty There may be many, and the most dangerous infractions on tbe 
part of Congress, of which, it is conceded by all, the court, as a judicial 
tribimal, cannot, from its nature, take cognizance. The tariff itself is a 
strong case in ^int ; and the reason applies equally to all otkert where 
Congress pervert* a povxrfrotn an object intended to one not intended^ 
tJie mo*t in9idiou9 and dangerout of all infractions ; and which may be 
extended to all its powers^ more etpeeially to the taxing and appropria- 
ting. But supposing it competent to take cognizance of all infractions 
of every dc.<«cri{>tion, the insuperable objection still remains, that it would 
not b^Ta safe tribunal to exercise the power in question. 

It i;s a universal and fundamental politicjd prmcipTe, that the power 
to pr otect Cim safely be confided only to those interested in protecting, 
or their responsible agenU — a maxim not less true in private than in 
public atiiiirs. The danger iu our system is, that the General Govern- 
ment, whicl) represent) the interests of the whole, may encroach on the 
st)itc««, which represents the peculiar and local interestd, or that the 
latter may encroofh on the former. 

In examining this point, we ought not to forget tlmt the government, 
through all its departments, judicial as well as others, is administered 
by delegated and respo nsible agen ts ; and that the jtowrr which recdt y 
cotttrolx, ultiuiitehj, all the movements, is not in the agents, but those joho 
eUci or appoint Jh/nti^ To understand, then, its real character, and what 
would be the action of the system in any suppoeable case, we must 
raise our view from the mere agents to this high controllii^ power, 
which finally impels every movement of the machine. By doing so. we 
fcliall find all under the control of the will of a majority, compoundeil of 
the majority of the states, taken as corporate bodies, and the majority 
of the people of the states, estimated in federal numbers. Th ese, unite d, 
constitute the real and final power which impels and direct* the move- 
ments of the General Government • The majority of the states elect 
the majority of the Senate ; of the people of the states, that of the 
doa<H} of itepresentatives ; the two united, tlio President ; and" the 
Presidetit and a majority of the Senate appoint the judges : a majorily 

• I refer to the authority of Chief-Justice MarahaU, In the case of Jonathan Rob- 
Dint. I have not been able to refer to the speech, and speak tK.m memoiy. 
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of whom, and a majority of the Senate and House, with the President, 
really exercise all the powers of the goTomment, with the exception 
of the cases where the Constitution requires a greater number than a 
majority. T he judges are, in fact, as truly the judicial representatives 
of this united majority, as the majority of Congress itself, or the Presi- 
dent, is its legislative or executive representative ; and to confide the 
power to the judiciary to determine finally and conclu sively what 
powers are' delegated and what reserved, would be, in reality, to confide 
it to the mnjo ritytjwhosQ.ageaia^lhey arc, an J by whom they c an be 
controlled in variou s ways; and, of co urse, to subject (against the funda- 
mentaT principle of our system and all sound politic. reasoning) the 
rpapfx/Jrt pnwpraKT^fFiA atiitPft, with nil the local and peculiiUL interests 
' t hey were intended to pr ot ect, to th e will of the very majority against 
which the protection was intended. Nor will the tenure by which the 
judges hold their office, however valuable the provision in many other 
respects, materially vary the case. Its highest possible effect would be 
to retard, and not finfUly to renst the wHl of a dominant majority. 

But it is aseless to multiply arguments. Were it postUble that rea- 
son could settle a question where the pasi^ions and interests of men are 
concerned, tliis point would have been long since settled forever by 
the State of Virginia. The refwrt of her Le^i-slature, to which I havo 
already referred, has really, in my opinion, ))laced it beyond contro- 
versy. Speaking in reference to tlii^ subject, it says : ** It has been 
objected" (to the right of a state to interpo:*e for the protection of her 
reserved rights) "'that tlie judicial authority is to be regarded as the 
sole expositor of the Constitution ^ On thjs olyection _it_j nigh t be^/* 
serve d, first. tl>at there may be ins tances of usurped powers which the 
forms of the Constitution could never draw within the control of j be 
judicial "department ; secondly, thttt^ if the deci>ioa of the judiciary be 
rai««d above thesoyereyn pArtii*** nf the Coastitution^ the decisio ns of 
the oth«ir departmenti»i not carri ed by the forms of the Constitutio n 
b efore the ju dicuiry. must be equally authoritative and final with tj^ 
deiihion of that depart ment^VBut the proper anawer to the objection 
is, that t he resttlution of the General Assem bly relates to thoe^e grt^t 
and extraordinary cases in whicli all the forms of the Constitu tion ma y 
prove inetfectual a i^inst in fractions d.in>;e rou8 to the essential righta 
of j he_partie8 t<i.it The resolution supposes that dangerous powers, 
not delegated, may not only ba usurped and executed by the other 
departments, but that the judicial department may also exercise or 
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sanction daogerous powers, beyood the grant of the Oonstitutioo, and, 
ooDsequently, that the ultimate right of tlie parties to the Constitution 
to judge whether the compact has been dangerously violated, must ex' 
tend to violations by one delegated authority, as well as by another— 
by the judiciary, as well as by the executive or legislative." 

Against these conclusive arguments, as they seem to me, it is ob- 
j ectecl that, if one of the parties has the right to judge of infra ction s 
of the Constitution , so has the otherjjind that, consequently, in cases 
oT contested powers between a state and the General Government, 
each would liave a right to maintain its opinion, as is the case when 
sovereign powers differ in the construction of treaties or compacts, and 
tbat, of course, it would come to be a mere question of force. The 
error ia in the a ssumption that the General Gover nment is a part^Jbo 
the constitutional co mpact. TEiTstates, as has been shown, formed the 
compact, acting a s sover eign and i ndependent commnnitj pq. The Gen- 
eral Government is but ita crea ture ; and^ough . i_n. reality, a govarn- 
meni^ waTi all th e rights and authority which belong to any oth^r _g^v- 
erncnent, within the orbit of its powers^jtjsjievertheleas^ a gove rnmen t 
emanating from a compact between sovercig q g. an d partaking,, ioj^ 
naiure and object, of the character of a joint co mmissi on^ appo inted J o 
Bupermtinid and administer the interests Jn which all ar e jointly con- 
cerned, but having, beyond its proper sphere, no more power than if it 
did not exist To deny this would Se to deny the most incontestable k 
facts and the clearest conclusions ; while to acknowledge its truth is to M 
destroy utterly tlie objection that the appeal would be to force, in the ( 
case supposed. For, if each party has a right to iud^e. then, under 
our system of g ovgmppnf fha ^ ^ cogniga n<*^ nf a qiiftj ^^^on of con- 
tested power woul^ ha in <hfl Rtatflg ^(\ «^» i» ♦Kq q^.^P|.| tl Gov^rn- 
nienL It would be the duty of the latter, as in all similar cases of a 
contest between one or more of the principals and a joint commission 
or agency, to refer the contest to tlie principals themselves. Such are 
the plain dictates of both reason and analogy. On no sound principle 
can the agents have a right to final cognizance, as against the princi- 
pals, much less to use force against them to maintain their construction 
of their powers. Such a right would be monstrous, and has never, 
heretofore, been claimed in similar cases. 

Tbat the doctrine is applicable to the case of a contested power be- 
tween the states and the General Government, we have the authority 
not only of reason and analogy, but of the distinguished statesBum 
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•Ireadj referred ta Mr. Jefferson, at a Jmte period of bk life, after 
long ezperieDce and mature reflectioo, sajs, ** With respect to our Stata 
and Federal GoTemments, I do not think their relations are correctlj' 
understood by foreigners. They suppose the former are subordinate 
to the latter. This is not the case. Tliej are coord in^^fi jlyy^ ^tmenta 
of one simple and integral whole. But jou may ask. If the two de- 
partments should claim each the same subject of power, where is the 
umpire to decide between them I In cases of little urgency or im- 
portance, the prudence of both parties will keep them aloof from the 
questionable ground ; but^ if it can neither be avoided nor compro- 
mis ed, a conYention of thg flfcatfift "*"** ^ Til led to ascribe the doubt ful 
power to that departm ent which they ma y think best. ** It is thus that 

f our Constitution, by authonxmg amendments, and by prescribing the 
authority and mode of making them, has,> by a simple contrivance, with 
its characteristic wiadom, provided a power which, in the last resort, 
iupersedes effectually the necessity, agd ercn the pretext for force: a 
oower to which none can fairly object ; with which the interests of all 

. ;ire safe ; which can definitively close all controversies in the only 
effectual mode, by freeing the compact of every defect and uncertainty, 
by an amendment of the instrument itsel£ It is impossible for human 

' wisdom, in a system like ours, to devise another mode^which shall be 
safe and effectual, and, at the same time, consistent with what are the 
relations and acknowledged powers' of the two great departments of 
our government It gives a beauty and security peculiar to our system, 
which, if duly appreciated, will transmit its blessings to the remotest 
generations ; but, if not, our splendid anticipations of the future will 
prove but an empty dream. Stripped of all its covering, the naked 
question is, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated y)vemment ; a 

* constitutional or absolute one ; a government restmg ultimately on th^ 
solid basis of the sovereignty of the states or on the unrestrained will 
of a majority ; a form of government, as in all other unlimited ones, 
in which injustice, and violence, and force must finally prevail Let it 
never be forgotten thai^ where the majority r%Ue$ without reitrietiony the 
minority t< the tubject; and that, if we should absurdly attribute to 
the former the exclusive right of construing the Constitution, there 
would be, in fact, between the sovereign and subject, under such a gov- 
! ernment, no constitution, or, at least, nothing deserving the name, or 
serving the legitimate object of so sacred an instnmient*' 
How the states are to exercise this high power of interposition, 
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which ^constitutes so essential a portioa of Jbeir reserved rights th^ it 
cannot be delegate d without anentire surr ender of tlieir sovereignty ^ an4 
converging our system from a federal into a consolidated government, 
is a question thai the states only are_competent to determine. The, 
arguments whi ch prove tha t they possess the power, equally prove^that 
di cxrare^'Tn the lang uage Qf 3efe rsonr'"7^?r T<r^//W \iuf^ es t ^ f th^ mruU 
and measure of redressT But the spirit of forbearance, as well as the 
nature of the right itself^ forbids a recourse to it, except in cases of 
dangerous infractions of the Constitution ; and then only m the last 
re-ort, when all reat>onabie hope of relief from the ordinary action of 
tlie giivernraent has failed; when, if the right to interpose did not 
exist, the alternative wouM be submission and oppression on one side, 
or r^'istance by force on the other. That our system should afford, in 
such extreme case ^, an intermediate poi nt between thes e dire alterna- 
Uvt'^ by w hich tlie governm ent may be broutrbt to a pause, and there j ^ 
ail inter val obt aijicd to coin|/romi-ie di>Fere uc^'3^o r, if impracticable, be 
co:npf lied to sub riiiL t he qutM tijm to a coikititutiontilaujugtment, tHFo^h 
a n appeal to tlie ^Uttes themselves, is an evidence of its high wisdom : 
an element not, as is supi>osed by some, of weakness, but of strength ; 
not of anarcJiy or revolution, but of peace and safety. Its general 
recognition would of itself, in a great measure, if not aUogelher^ super' 
sede the necessity of its exercise^ by impressing on the movements of tJie 
government tliat moderation and justice so essential to harmony and 
peace, in a country of su ch vast extent an ^ ffiMrsitfi t^fir^ ^ests as ours : 
and would, if controversy should come, turn the resentment of the 
aggrieved from the system to those who had abused its powers (a 
point all-important), and cause the m to seek redress, not in revolution 
or oi^erthroyi^ htif iin ^ fformatiofi^ It is, in fact, properly understood, 
a substitute, where the alternative would be force, tending to prevent, and, 
if that fails, to correct peaceably the aberrations to which all systems 
are liable, and which, if permitted to accumulate without correction, 
must finally end in a general catastrophe. 

I have now said what I intended in reference to the abstract question 
of the relation of the states to the General Government, and would 
here conclude, did I not believe that a mere general statement <»i an 
abstract question, without including that which may have caused its 
agitation, would be considered by many imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
y^Wng ttiAi sucLwfiuld be justly the case, I am co mpelled, reluctantly, 
to tCT ^qn the tarig lo fiur, at leas^ %m may be neceaaary to illuatrate 
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the opmions wh idi I haTe alreadj advanced. Anxious, howerer, to 
intrude aa little as possible on the public attention, I will be aa brief as 
possible ; and with that view will, as (kr as may be consistent with my 
object, avoid all debatable topics. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exi^t in relation to the principle, 
or the eflfect on the productive industry of the country, of the present^ 
or any other tariflf of protection, there are certain political conse- 
quences flowing from the prt^ent which none can doubt, and all must 
deplore. It would be in vain to attempt to conceal, that it has divided 
the country into two throat ^fM>^niphiral divisions and arrayed them 
against each other, in opinion at U*i4.-»t, if ni)t intert*5itvS also, on some of 
the most vital of ptilitical puhjects— ^on iu fin«i^^^ i»a /»ny|imAr.->rf» and 
1^ ip^'**^f y — subjects calculated, above all others, m time of peace, to 
produce excitement, and in relation to which the tariff has placed th« 
sections in question in deep and dangerous conHict If there be any 
point on which the (I was going to say, southern section, but to avoid 
as for as possible, the painful feelings such discussions are calculated to 
excite, I shall say) weaker of the two sections is unanimous, it is tlia t 
its prosperity de pends, ina great measure, on free trade , lig^litJaxes 
economical, and, as far as possible, equal disbursements of the_j)ublic 
r evenue, and unshack l ed industry , l eaving them to pursue w hatever 
may appear most advantageous to their interests. From the Potomac 
to the Mississippi, there are "lew, indeed, liowever divided on other 
points, who would not, if dependent on their volition, and if they re- 
garded the interest of tlieir particular section only, remove from com 
merce and industry every shackle, reduce the revenue to the lowest 
pobt that the wants of the government fairly required, and restrict 
the appropriations to the most moderate scale consistent with the 
peace, the security, and the engftgements of the public ; and who do 
not believe that the oppoc^ite system is calculated to throw on them an 
unequal burden, to repress their prosperity, and to encroach on their 
enjoyments * 

On all those deeply- important measures the opposite opinion pre- 
vails if not with equal unanimity, with at least a greatly preponderat- 
ing majority, in the other and stronger section ; so much bo, that no 
two distinct nations ever entertained more opposite views of policy 
tlian these two sections do on all the important points to which I have 
referred. Nor is it less certain that this unhappy conflict, flowing 
direcUj from the tarifl; has exte nded itsel f to Uie halls of kgisl»> 
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ti on^ an d Ims converted the deliberatiDns of Congress into an_ an^nal 
strug gle between the two soction{j^he stronger, tjL mnintw'Ti and in- 
crease the superiority it has aheady acquired, and the otlier to throw 
off or dimini»h ifs burdens: a struggle in which all the nobl e and gen- 
erous feelings of patriotism are grad ually 8ub^^iding into sec tional and 
B eltiflli attachments.* Nor has the effect of this dangerous conflict 
ended here. I Hias not only divided the two sections on the important 
int already stated, but on the deeper and more tlanyp} f(^yg «)uestiona^ 
e constitutionality of a protective tariff, and t y^gener^ j p y'inciiile q i 
an d ihoory ot the Constitution it>ielf: the stronger, in order to main- 
t ain their sup e riority , Lnvin i^ a const rucf jJQ t) to Hia inatmment wl^y h 
the other believes would convert the Genera l Government into a con - 
golidated, irrespousible govoniment, with the t<)tal destrucUtm of iib-^ 
erty; ana tiie weaker, seeing no hope of relief with such assumption 
of powers, turtiing its eye to the reserve J sovereignty of the states, as 
the only refuge from oppresMon. I shall nut extend these remarks, as 
Tmigbt, by showing that, while tlie effect of the system of protection 
was rapidly alienating one section, it was not less rapidly, by its neces- 
sary operation, distracting and corrupting the other ; and, between ihe 
two, subjecting the administration to violent and sudden changes, 
totally inconsistent with all stability and wisdom in the management 
of the afi^irs of the nation, of which we already see fearful symptoms. 
Nor do I deem it necessary to inquire whether this imhappy conflict 
grows out of true or mistaken views of interest on either or boUi 
sides. Regarded in either light, it ought to admonish us of the ex- 
treme danger to which our system is exposed, and the great modera- 
tion and wisdom necessary to preserve it If it comes from mistaken 
views — if the interests of the two sections, as affected by the tarifl^ be 
really the same, and the system, instead of acting unequally, in reality 
diffuses equal blessings, and imposes equal burdens on every part — it 
ought to tcich U5 how liable those who are differently situated, and 
who view their intercstrt under different aspects, are to come to differ- 
ent conclusions, even when their interests are strictly the same ; and, 
consequently, with what extreme caution any system of policy ought 

* This Bjrst^m, if oontinued, must end, not only in subjecting the Industry and 
property of the wenicer section to the control of the stronger, but in proscription and 
political dlsfiranchttement. It must finally control elections and appointments to 
oflkM, M weU M Mis of legislation, to the great Inerease of the feelings of uUiiiodi/, 
and of the fetal taodeocy to eomptoU aUenatioa b«tw«Mi the aectioni. 
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to be adopted, and with what a spirit of moderation pursued, in a 
country of such ^eat extent and diver«<ity a? ours. But if, on the 
contrary, the e<>nflict sprin;^^ really from contrariety of intere-'tn — if 
t he hurtle]) ^^ '^n ^^ a side and the benefit on the other — then are we 
lau^iit a \e$Mm not le^'« important, how little regard we have for the 
intcre-ta of others while in pu rsuit of our own : or. at least, bow apt 
Ave are to con^itler our own intere-it the intere"sl~or all others ; and, of 
course, how great the danger, in a country of such acknowledged 
diver-iJy of intere^^t^ of the ^pprcsrsjon of the feebler by the stronge r 
interest, and, in con^^equunce of it, of the most fatal sectional conflicts. 
But whichever may be the (?au«c, the real or supposed diversity of 
intrrc^t, it cannot be doubted that the political con5K?quence8 of the 
prohibitory pystem. l)e its effect** in other refjK'cts beneficial or other- 
wi;?e. are really such as I have stated ; nor can it be doubted that a 
conflict between (he <^re:it soctiwns, on questions ?o vitally important, in- 
di«!ateM a ctMuliticn of the country so distempered and dangerous, as 
to demand the mo-^t serious an 1 proinpt attention. It is only when we 
come to coii^i lor of the removly, that, under the a^^pect I am viewing 
the sultjcct, there can be, among tlie informed and considerate, any 
divcr.-ity of opinion. 

Tliose who Imve not duly ref'.t^cte 1 on its dangerous and inveterate 
cliaracter, supi)os« that the di-!e.a.<e will cure itself; that events ought 
to be left to take tln'ir own cour>ie ; and th:it experience, in a short time, 
will prove tint the intcre-t of the wht»le community is the same in 
rt'f* rence to (he taritV, or, at least, whatever diversity there may now 
be, time will assiinilatc. Such has been their langiuige from the begin- 
ning, but, unfortunately, i\\e progress of events has l>eeu the reverse. 
The coujjtry is now more divided than in 1824. and then more than in 
IS 10. The m:ijori(y may have increased, but the opposite sides are, be- 
yoTi I <lispn(e, more determined and excited than at any preceding 
p( riod. Fonnerly, the system waa resisted mainly as inexpedient; but 
iKAv. a.s r.noon-stitutir>nal, unequal, unjust, and oppre ssive. Then, relief 
w.is Nought ex du-vivoly from tlje General Government; but now, many, 
th iven to despair, are raiding their eyes to the reserved sovereignty of 
t he sta tes as t)ie only nfjge. If we turn from the past and present to 
the future, wesliail tind nothing to lessen, but much to aggravate the 
dan^jer. Tl»e inrre;ising embarrassment and distress of the staple 
states, the growing co nvict ion, trom e xl3crK..ce, that they are caufied 
by the prohibitory system principally, nad that underTts continasd 
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operation, their present porsuits m ust become profltle^ $Md litly^Mtr 
viction that their g reat an l pec uliar agricultgra l capital camiot be dl- 
verted from its ancient and hereditary channels without ruinous loeses, 
all concur lo increase, instead of dispelling, the gloom that hangs over 
the future. In fact, to those 'who will duly reflect on the subject, the 
hope that the disease will cure itself must appear perfectly illusory. 
The question is, in reality, one between the exporting a nd non-export* 
ing mteresta of the country . Were there no expcrU^ thewe wmla'SelOf 
tariff. It would be perfectly useless. On the contrary, so long at 
there are states which raise the great agricultural staples with the view 
of obtaining their supplies, and which must depend on the general 
market of the world for their sales, the conflict must renmin if the Sjrt- 
tem should continue, and the disease become more and OAore inTeter-l-^'^^^'f "^ 
ate. T^ftir intP^^ imH thut nf ^hiTTT ¥^" V ^'f^ ^"^'' ^ ^<»^d Con - 
fine the purchase of their supplies t o the home market, must , from mf 
nature of things, m reference to the tari^ be in conflict. llll^en,_gi 
cease to ratsc me great staples cotton, rice, and tot)acco, for the geneqd 
' Aar'ket, and till we can find some other profitabl e inv estment for ify 
i mmen:*e amount of ca pital and labor now em ploye d in their jpg^uc^ 
tion, the present unliapp v and dangerous conflict cannot terminate, ha- 
I css with the prohib itory "yat^m ifcafilf ^ p ««'"| • vXiaiJLI ) 

In the mean time, while idly waiting for its termination through its \^^^ 
own action, the progress of events in another quarter is rapidly bring- 
ing the contest to an immediate and decisive issue. We are fast ap- 
proaching a period very novel in the history of nations, and bearing 
directly and powerfully on. the point under consideration — the^fiml, 
payment of a lony-atanfljn^ funded debt — a period that cannot be 
greatly retarded, or its natural consequences eluded, without proving 
tlisastrous to those who attempt either, if not to the country itselt 
When it arrives the government will find itself in possession of a sur- 
plus revenue of f 10,000,000 or $12,000,000, if not previously disposed 
uf — which presents the important question. What previous disposition 
ought to be made ? a question which must pret*s urgently for decision at 
the very next session of Congress. It cannot be delayed longer without 
the most distracting and dangerous consequences. 

The honest an d obvious course is, to prevent the accumulation of the 
■ar^lus in th e treasury by a timely and iudicious reduction ofme i m- 
poi^s ; anj' thereby to l eave the money i n the po ckets of th ose vjb a 
madejt. and from whom it canltot be honestly nor constita 
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^I^M reodired by the fair and legitimate want s of the government I( 
neglecting a di^positiun bo obviuus and just, the goremment csbould 
attempt to keep up the present high duties, wheu the money is no 
longer wanted, or to di-pose of this immens«e surplus by enlarging the 
old, or devising new schemes of apprc»priations ; or, finding that to be 
imposcdble, it should adopt, the most dangerous, uncon<«titutiona], and 
absurd project ever deviated by any government, of dividing the surplus 
among the states — a project which, if carried into execution, would not 
fail to create an antagonist interest between the states and General 
Gtovemment on all questicins of appropriations, which would certainly 
end in reducing the latter to a mere office of collection and distributioB 
^-either of these modes would be considered by the section suffering 
under tlie present higli duties as a fixed determuiation to perpetuate 
. forever what it considers the present unequal unc<instituti4>nal, and op- 
pressive burden ; and from tiiat moment it would cease to look to the 
General Government for relief. This d^piy-ioter eating peri(xl, whidi 
mudt prove so disastrous should a wrong direction be given, but so for- 
tmiate and glorious, should a right one, is just at hand. The work must 
commence at the next session, as I have stated, or be left undone, or, at 
least, be bailly done. The succeeding session would be too short, and 
too much agitated by the prei^idcntial contest, to affonl the requisite 
leisure and calmness ; and the one succeeding would find the country in- 
the midst of the crisb*, when it would be too late to prevent an accumi>- 
lation of the surplus; which I luizard nothing in saying, judging from 
the nature of men and govemmept, if once permitted to accumulate, 
would create an interest strong enough to perpetuate itself, supported, 
as it would be, by others so numen>us and powerful ; and thus would 
pass away a moment, never to be quietly recalled, so precious, if prop- 
erly a<ted, to lighten the public burden; to equalize the action of the 
government ; to restore harmony and peace ; and to present to the 
world the illustrious example, which could not fail to prove most favoi^ 
able to the great cause of liber^ everywhere, of a nation the freest, 
and, at the same time, the best and most cheaply governed ; of the , 
highest earthly blessing at the least po^iUe sacrifice. 

As the di>«ease will not, then, heal it-self, we are brous^ht to the ques- 
tion. Can a remedy be applied ? and if so. what ought it to be ? 

To answer in the negative would be to assert tliat our Union has 
utterly failed ; and that the opinion, so common before t)ie adoption of 
our Constitution, that a firee government could not be practically ex> 
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tended over a large country, was correct : and that ours had been de« 
stroyed by giving it limits so great as to comprehend, not only dissimi- 
lar, but irreconcilable iiitcresta. I am not prepared to admit a con- 
clusion that would cast so deep a shade on the future, and that w«uld 
faU^ify all the glorious anticipations of our ancestors, wliile it would so 
greatly lessen their high reputation for wisdom. Notliing but the 
clearesit demonstration, founded on actual experience, will ever force 
me to a conclusion eo abhorrent to all my feelings. As st rongly as I 
am impressed with the great dissimilarity, and, as I must add, as truth 
compels me to do, contrariety of interests in our country, resulting ^om 
the causes already Indicated, and which are^o great tliat they cannot bo 
subjected to tiie unchecked will of a majority of the whole without de- 
bating the great end of government, and without which it is a curse — 
jusTTce — yet 1 see in the Union , as ordai ned by the Constitution, the 
means, if wisely qseJ, not onl y of reconciling all d iversiti es, but also 
the means, and t he only effectual one, o f s ecuring to us justice, peac^ 
And security, at home and abroad, and with them that national power 
and renown, the love of which Providence has implanted, for wise pur- 
poses, so deeply in the human heart : in all of which great object", 
every portion of our country, widely extended and diversified as it is, 
has a common and identical interest If we have the wisdom to place 
a proper relative estimate on these more elevated and durable blessings, 
the present and every other conflict of hke character may be readily 
terminated ; but if, reversing the scale, each section should put a higher 
es timate on its wnm ediate and peculiar gains, and, acting in that spirit, 
should push favorite measures of mere policy, without some regard to 
peace, narmony or ju stice^ our sectiona l conflicts woul d then, indeed, 
without some constitutional check, beco me interminable, except by t he 
dissolution of the Union itself. That we have,- in fact, so reversed the 



estimate, is too certain to be doubted, and the result is our present dis- 
tempered and dangerous condition. The cure must commence in the 
correction of the error ; and not to admit that we have erred would be 
the worst possible symptom. It would prove the disease to be in- 
curable, tlirough the regular and ordinary process of legislation ; and 
would compel, finally a resort to extraordinary, but I still trust, not only 
constitutional, but safe remedies. 

No one w«uld more sincerely rejoice than myself to see the remedy 
applied from the quarter where it could be most easily and reg^ularly 
done. It is the only way by which those who think that it is the only 
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quarter from which it can coostitotionally come, can possibi^ sustair 
their opiniaa To omit the application by the General Government 
would compel even them to admit the truth of the opposite opinion, or 
force them to abandon our political system in despair ; while, on the 
otJier hand, all their enlightened and patriotic opponents would rejoice 
at 8uch evidence of moderation and wisdom, on the part of the Qefieral 
Government, as would supersede a resort to what they believe to be the 
higher powers of our political system, as indicating a sounder state of 
public sentiment than has ever heretofore existed in any country, and 
thus aiTording the highest possible assurance of the perpetuation of our 
glorious institutions to the latest generation. For, as a people advance 
in knowledge, in the same degree they may dispense with mere arti- 
ficial restrictions in their government ; and we may imagine (but dare 
not expect to see it) a state of Intelligence so universal and high, that 
all tlio guards of liberty may be dispensed with except an enlightened 
public opinion, acting through the right of suffrage ; but it presupposes 
a state where every class and every section of the community are capa- 
ble of estimating the effocts of every measiu-e, not only as it may affect 
itself^ but every other class and section ; and of fully realizing tlie sub- 
lime truth that the highest and wisest policy consists in maintaining 
justice, and promoting peace and harmony ; and that, compared to these, 
schemes of mere gain are but trash and dross. I fear experience has 
already proved that we are (ar removed from such a state, and that we 
must, consequently, rely on the old and clumsy, but approved mode of 
checking power, in order to prevent or correct abuses ; but I do trust 
that, though far from perfect, we are, at least, so much so as to be capa- 
ble of remedying the present disorder in the ordinary way ; and thus 
to prove tliat with us public op'mion is so enlightened, and our political 
machine so perfect, as rarely to require for its preservation the inter- 
Tention of the power that created it How is that to be effected f 

The application may be painful, but the remedy, I conceive, is certain 
and simple. There is but one effectual cure — an honest reduction of the 
duties to a fair syste mo!" revenue, ada ^cJto^t he jus t and constitutional 
wants of the government Notliing 8hort of this will restore the coun- 
try*fd peace, harm ony, and mutual affect ion. There is already a deep 
Bnd'growing conviction, in a large section of the country, that the im- 
post, even as a revenue system, is extremely unequal, and that it is 
mainly paid by those who furnish the means of paying the foreign ex- 
changes of the country on which it b laid ; and that the case would 
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not be raried, taking into the estimate the entire acton of the sjatem, 
\Fhether the producer or consumer pays in the first instance. 

I do not propose to enter formally into the discussion of a point so 
complex and contested ; but, as it has necessarily a strong practical 
bearing on the subject under consideration in all its relations, I cannot 
puss it without a few general and brief remarks : 

If the producer in reality pays, none will doubt but the burden would 
mainly fall on the section it is supposed to do. The theory that the 
consumer pays in the first instance renders the proposition more com- 
pleac, and will require, in order to understand where the burden, in 
reality, ultimately falls, on that supposition, to consider the protective, 
or, as its friends call it, the American System, under its threefold aspect 
of taxation, of protection, and of distribution, or as performing, at the 
same time, the several functions of giving a revenue to the government, 
of affording protection to certain branches of domefetic industry, and fur- 
nishing means to Congress of distributing large sums through its appro- 
priations: all of which are so blended in tlieir effects, that it is impossi- 
ble to understand its true operation without taking the whole into the 
Ci^timate. 

Admitting, tlien, as supposed, that he who consumes the article pays 
the tax in the increased price, and that the burden falls wholly on the 
consumers, without affecting the producers as a class (which, by-the-by, 
is far from being true, except in the single case, if there be such a one, 
where the producers have a monopoly of an article 6o indispennable to 
life that the quantity consumed cannot be affected by any increase of 
price), and that, considered in the light of a tax merely, the impost 
duties fall equally on every section in proportion to its population, stiU, 
when combined with its other effects, the burden it imposes as a tax 
may be so transferred from one section to the other as to take it from 
one and place it wholly on the other. Let us apply the remark first to 
iu operation as a system of protection : 

The tendency of the tax or duty on the imported article is not only 
t') raiee its price, but also, in the same proportion, that of the domestic 
article of the same kind, for which purpose, when intended for protec- 
tion, it is, m fact, laid ; and, of course, in determining where the system 
ultimately places the burden in reality, this effect, also, must be taken 
into the estimate. If one of the sections exclusively produces such 
domestic articles, and tlie other purchases them from it, then it is clear 
Jiat to the amount of such increased prices, the tax or duty on the con 
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eumptioD of foreign articles would be transferred from the section pro- 
ducmg the domestic articles to the one that purchased and consumed 
them, unless th^ latter, in turn, be indemnified by the increased price of 
the objects of its industry, which none will venture to assert to be tho 
case with the great staples of the country which form the basis of our 
exports, the price of which is regulated by the foreign, and not the do- 
mestic market To those who grow them, the increased price of the 
foreign and domestic articles both, in consequence of the duty on tho 
former, is in reality, and in the strictest sense, a tax, while it is dear 
that the increased price of the latter acts as a bounty to the section 
producing them ; and that, as the amount of such increased prices on 
what it sells to the other section is greater or less than the duty it pays 
on the imported articles, the system will, in fact, operate as a bounty or 
tax : if greater, the difference would be a bounty ; if less, a tax. 

Again, the operation may be equal in every other respect, and yet 
the pressure of the system, relatively, on the two sections, be rendered 
very unequal by the appropriations or distribution. If each section 
receives back what it paid into the treasury, the equality, if it previoos- 
ly existed, will continue ; but if one receives back less, and the other 
proportionably more than is paid, then the difference in relation to the 
Elections will be to the former a loss, and to the latter a gain ; and the 
system, in this aspect, would operate to the amount of the diffierence, 
Hs a contribution from the one receiving less than it paid to the other 
that receives more. Such would be incontestably its general effects, 
taken in all its different aspects, even on the theory supposed to be 
most favorable to prove the equal action of the system, that the con- 
sumer pays in the first instance the whole amount of the tax. 

To show how, on this supposition, the burden and advantages of the 
system would actually distribute themselves between the sections, would 
carry me too far into details ; but I feel assured, after full and careful 
examination, that they are such as to explain what otherwise would 
seem inexplicable, that one section should consider its re]:>eal a calamity 
and the other a blessing; and that sudi opposite views Bbould be tnhvu 
by them as to place them in a state of determined conflict in rolnti'ii in 
the great fiscal and commercial interests of the country. Li leed, wore 
there no satisfactory explanation, the opposite views that prevail in the 
two sections, as to the effects of the system, ought to satisfy aU of its 
unequal actioa There can be no safer, or more certain rule, than to 
suDOoee each portion of the country equally capable of nnderttaodiDg 
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its respective interests, and that each is a much better judge of ihf% 
e£fect8 of any system or measures on its peculiar interest thaii titu utlier 
can poasiUy be. 

But, whether the opinion of its um^qual action be correct or errono- 
ous, doUmo^ can be more certain than (hat the imprestiiun is widuly 
extending itself, that Uie system, utider all its modifications, is es^on- 
tiaUy unequal ; and if to that be added a conviction still deeper and 
more universal, t hat every d uty imposed for the purpoae of praieetion L^ ' 
%» not o nly uneqwUy but altounconstUiUionalAtwq^d be a ^tal^error 
to suppoee that any remedy, short of that which I have stated, caa 
heal our political disorders. 

In order to understand more fully the difficulty of adjusting this un- 
happy contest on any other ground, it may not be improper to present' 
a general view of the constitutional objection, that it may be clearly 
seen bow hopeless it is to~ezpect that it can be yielded by those who 
have embraced it 

They believe that all th e powers rested by the Constitu tion m^ Q^n- 
greas are not only re stricted by the limitat ions expressly i mposed, but 
also by the nature an d object of th e powers th einaeiv^ Thus, though 
the power to iinpu^te duties on imports be granted in general terms, 
without any other express liinttations but that they shall be equal, and 
DO preference shall be given to the purts of one state over those of an- 
otlier, yet, as being a portion of the taxing power given with the view 
of raising the revenue, it is, from its nature, restricted to that object, 
as much so as if the Convention had expressly so limited it ; and that 
to use it to eflfect any other purpose not specified in the Constitut io n. ^ 
an infraction of the in^ttrument in its most dangerous A>rm — an infrac- 
tion by perversion, more ea^^ily made, and more difficult to resist, tlian 
any other. The same view is believed to be applicable to the power 
of regulating commerce, as well as all the other powers. To surrender 
t his important prindol e. it is conceived, would be to surrende r all 
power, and to render the gover nment unlimited and despotic; and to 
yield it up. in relatitm to the particular power in question . wouldbe.Tn 
fact, to surrend er the ^ntrul f^^ *^'' «?ii»^ ;n#tfjf^f,ry a nr[ cap ital of^the 
c ountry to the General Gov>?rnmpnL &n<\ woul d end in placi ng Jne 
weaker section in a colonial re lation with the stronger. For nothing 
are more dis-Himilar in their nature, or may be more unequally affected 
by the same laws, than ditferent descri|jti»»n« of labor and property ; 
and if taxes, by increasing the amount and changing the intent only, 
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WKf be perTMrtod, in fact, into a fystom of penaltiM and rowards, it 
would gi?e all the power that coald be desired to subject the labor and 
property of the minority to the will of the majority, to be regaUted 
without regarding the interest of the former in subserviency to the will 
•f the Utter. Thus thinking, it would seem unreanxiable to expect 
that any aciyustment, baaed on the recognition of the correctness of a 
construction of the Contttitution which would admit the exercise of 
poeh a power, would satisfy the weaker of two sections, particularly 
with its peculiar industry and property, whidi experience has shown 
May be so iqjuriously afSected by its exerdse. llius much for one side. 
The just claim of the other ought to be equally reitpected. What- 
9nK eaeitement the system has ju!*tly caused in certain porttiMis of our 
foontry, I hope and believe all will conoeire that the change should be 
BUmU with the least possible detriment to the interests of those who 
■lay be liable to be affected by it, consistently with what is justly due 
to others* and the principles of the Constitution. To offset thi& will 
require the kindest spirit of conciliation and the utmost skill ; but, 
even with thes e , it will be impossible to make the tran<titioa without a 
■hocik, greater or less, though I trust, if judiciously eCTected, it will not 
be without many compensating advantageti. ThHt there will be some 
■Qch cannot be doubted. It will, at least be followed by greater sta- 
bility, and will tend to hannonice the manufacturing with all of the 
ether great inte rests of t he country, and bind the whole in mutual 
aOeetkMi. But these are^oi all Another advantage oressential W 
pdrtan^ to the ultimate prosperity of our manufacturing industry will 
l»Uow. li will chtapen pr odueHon ; and, in thatJUfiE^the loss of any 
one branch wiii be nothing like in propor tion tojhe reduction of duty 
on mai particular bran ch. Every reduction will, in fiMt, operate as a 
bounty to every other branch except the one reduced ; and thus the 
eflbet of a general reduction will be to cheapen^ uoivenaUy* the price 
of production, by cheapening living, wage s^ and mater ials, so as to 
give, if not equal profits after tho reduction — profits by no means re- 
duced proportionally to the duties — an effect which, as it regards the 
foreign markets, is of the utmost importance. It must be apparent, on 
reflectioQ, that the means adopted to secure the home market for our 
manufactures are precisely the opposite of those necessary to obtain 
the fMreign. In the former, the increased expense of productkn, in 
eooseqnence of a system of protection, may be more than compensated 
1^ the ia t w ase d priee at home of the article protected; but in the \aJ^ 
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ter, this advantage U lost ; and* as there is no other corresponding 
compensation, the increased cost of production must be a dead loss in 
the foreign market But whether theee advantages, and many others 
that might be mentioned, will ultimately compensate to the full extent 
or not the loss to the manufacturers, on the reduction of the duties, 
certain it is, that we have approached a point at which a great change 
cannot be much longer delayed ; and that the more promptly it may 
be met, the less excitement there will be, and the greater leisure and 
calmness for a cautious uud skillful operation in making the transition ; 
and which it becomes iho&e more immediately interested to duly con- 
sider. Nor ought they to overlook, in considering the question, the dif- 
ferent character of the claims of the two sides. The one asks from vl 
government no advantage, but simply to be let alone in the undis-^ 
turbed possession of their natural advantages, and to secure which, asf : 
far as was consistent with the other objects of the Constitution, wasj ; 
one of their leading motives in entering into the Union ; while the j 
other side claims, for the advanceme nt of their prosperity, the positive 
interference of the govern ment In sucn cases, on every prmciple of 
fairness ana justice, suck interierence ought to be restrained within 
limits strictly compatible with the natural advantages of the other. 
He who looks to all the causes in operation, the near approach of the 
final payment of the public debt, the gprowing disaffection and resist- 
ance to the system in so large a section of the country, the deeper 
principles on which opposition to it is gradually turning, must be, in- 
deed, bfatuated not to see a great change is unavoidable ; and that 
tlie attempt to elude or much longer delay it must finally but increase 
the shock and disastrous consequences which may follow. 

In forming the o pinio ns I have expressed, I have not be en actuated 
by an unkind feeling towards our ma nufacturing^ interest s I nowlam, 
and ever nave been, decidedly friendly to them^ though t cannot con- 
cur in all the measures which have been adopted to advance them. I 
believe considerations higher than any question of mere pecuniary in- 
terest forbade their use. But subordinate to these higher views of 
policy, I regard the advancement of mechanical and cliemical improve- 
ments in the arts with feelings little short of enthusiasm ; not only aa 
the proli6c source of national and individual wealth, but as the g^reat 
means of enlarging the domain of man over the material world, and 
thereby of laying the sohd foundation of a highly-improved condition 
of society, morally and politically. I fear not that we shall extend 
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oar pow«r too fiir over the great agents of nature ; but. on the con- 
trary, I consider such enlargement of our power as tending more cer- 
tainly and powerfully to better the condition of our race than any one 
of the many powerful causes now operating to that result With 
these impressions, I not only rejoice at the general progress of the 
arts in the world, but in their advancement in onr own country ; and 
as far as protection may be incidentally afforded, in the fair and honest 
exercise of our constitutional powers, I think now, as I hare always 
thought, that sound policy, connected with the security, independence, 
and peace of the country, requires it should be done, but that we can- 
not go a single step beyond witliout jeopardizing our peace, our har- 
mony, and our liberty^<X)nsiderations of infinitely more importance to 
OS than any measure of mere policy can possibly be. 

In thus placing my opinions before the public, I hare not been actu- 
ated by the expectation of changing the public sentiment Such a 
motire^ on a question so long agitated, and so beset with feelings of 
prejudice and interest, would argue, on my part, an insufferable ranity, 
and a profound ignorance of the human heart To avoid as far as pos- 
sible the imputation of either, I have confined my statement, on the 
many and important points on which I have been compelled to touch, 
to a simple declaration of my opinion, without advancing any other 
reasons to sustain them than what appeared to me to be indispensable 
to the full understanding of my views ; and if they should, on any 
point, be thought to be not clearly and explicitly developed, it will, I 
trust, be attributed to my solicitude to avoid Uie imputations to which 
I have alluded, and not to any desire to disguise my sentiments, nor to 
the want of arguments and illustrations to maintain positions which so 
abound in both, that it would require a Tolume to do them anything 
like justice. I can only hope that truths which, I feel assured, are 
essentially connected with all that we ought to hold most dear, may 
not be weakened in the public estimation by the imperfect manner in 
which I have been, by the object in view, compelled to present them. 

With every caution on my part, I dare not hope, in taking the step 
I have, to escape the imputation of improper motives ; though I have, 
without reserve, freely expressed my opinions, not regarding whether 
they might or might not be popular. I have no reason to believe that 
they are such as will conciliate public favor, but the opposite, which I 
greatly regret, as I have ever placed a high estimate on the good 
opiiiioo of m^ fellow-citizena. But, be that asi it may, I shall, at leasts 
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be enstained hj feelings of oonsdoos rectitude. I hare formed my 
opinioDS after the most careful and deliberate examination, with all 
the aids "which mj reason and experience could furnish ; I haye ex- 
preseed them honestly and fearlessly, regardless of their effects per- 
sonally, which, however interesting to me individually, are of too little 
importance to be taken into the estimate, where the liberty and hap- 
inneas of our country are so vitally involved. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

■Uiun in the !^iLilb(«rii Stntf^s — SUiti? ItiWr|w«itkJii ptttfiufefl — Mr 

PjncitociLion cuTuhincMt— Dt*iulatiuci uf thu CAbbvt — Difficult j belveea 
Mr, Di»lb(H»i mill U^ii^r^l JiwkMoa^-L^ttifr to (Jcivi-fn<v UAmiltoti-^ 
Cblivviitiut] iu Suulb CiLrolitiA — Mr. Culliuua eli:cl«d ft Senrntor in 

We now iipprotich ihc most important and eventftil 
period iu the lile and hi^lory of Mr. Calhaun — the iJenod 
of MuilUication — in whrch the great battle between 
StaKs-rigfils and the Coiisolid:itlon doctriiics of the ied- 
eral parly was fmight on the floor of Congress. Of the 
former he was the especial champion. He stood forth 
as tha prominent advocate of the cherished principles 
of the old republican creed ; ami al though, in the opinion 
of many, peiimps the moat of his former party associates, 
he went heyund what they su)jfw>sed the design and in- 
tention of those by whom that creed was originally 
formed and adopted, he defended his position with a 
Ecnl thai knew no abatement, and with a resoluteness 
of pur| J* jse that 1 e ft no y oo i a to d o ub t h is s i n ce r i t y . 

In tho njid^t of calumny and detraction he w;** always 
cahn and sL*tf*p"i*jse^s(e-d. Though the [^articnlar object 
of misrepresentation, he only ciaiiued a hearing tW his 
Opinions, and if tinit were denied^ he left it to lime — that 
tnitt totic^^fie H ^eril in men and in things — to test 
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their correctness and their importance. Torrents of 
obloquy and abuse were poured upon him without stint 
or favor ; yet, like Galileo exclaiming in the midst of 
his persecutors, indignant at his renunciation of the 
Copernican system, " E pur si muove /"* — so he main- 
tained, in and through all, that the truth and the right 
were on his side. 

The Nullification controversy, as it has been termed, , 
grew out of the system of high protective duties long i 
contended for by the manufacturing interest and the ' 
friends of the American system, and finally established 
by the act of 1828. By the act of 1816, a reduction of 
five per cent, on woollen and cotton goods was made in 
1819 ; and the protectionists forthwith commenced their 
efforts to procure a modification of the law more favor- 
able to their interests. Their exertions were continued 
from year to year, till they were ultimately crowned 
with success, through the efforts, in great part, of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay. The act of 1816 went beyond 
the true revenue limit, but so long as the policy was 
merely to foster and build up domestic manufactures, 
and while the public debt remained unpaid, Mr. Cal- 
houn, and others who entertained similar views, were 
content not to insist upon a reduction of the duties to 
the revenue standard. The debt must be provided for, 
and this, it was probable, would absorb the surplus of 
revenue for a long time to come. 

In 1824, the protectionists procured the passage of 
the act of that year increasing the profits of certain 
branches of manufactures already established, and ofler- 
ing great inducements for the establishment of others. 

* " And yet, it moves T * 
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Three years later — ^at the session of 1826-7 — ** the 

woollens* bill," designed almost exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturers, was brought before Cdngress. 
Public attention was now fully aroused to the proceed- 
ings of the manufacturers, and various interests appear- 
ed in the field, each contending for a share of the bene- 
fits to be derived from a high protective tariff. The 
doctrine of temporary protection, partially forgotten in 
1824, was now to be entirely abandoned, and favorit ism 
substituted for encouragement. The manufacturers of 
the Eastern states," tTie Iron trmnufacturers in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, and the producers of wool and 
hemp in the Northern and Western states generally, 
were all earnestly enlisted in favor of a high tariff, but 
their interests were so often found to be conflicting, that 
harmony of action could not be^secured. 

Political considerations at length entered into the 
controversy. The growing popularity of General Jack- 
son filled the friends of Mr. Adams with alarm, and 
when it was seen how many powerful interests at the 
north were arrayed in favor of a high tariff, an effort 
was made to secure their support in the approaching 
canvass, for without their assistance it was certain that 
the administration would not be sustained. A conven- 
tion of the advocates of a protective tariff was therefore 
called and held at Harrisburg, in July, 1827, at which a 
system of high duties was fixed upon, which was satis- 
factory to all the manufacturing interests, but not ac- 
ceptable to the agricultural friends of protection. The 
supporters of Mr. Adams now counted with great con- 
fidence on the election of their candidate, for, said they, 
** il the friends of General Jackson in the tariff states 
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oppose the Harrisburg plan, the electoral votes of those 
states will be lost to him, and his defeat must then cer- 
tainly follow ; and on the other hand, if they support 
the plan, the southern and south-western states will not 
vote for him unless he disavows the proceedings of his 
friends at the north." 

But the friends of General Jackson were not so easi- 
ly entrapped. They elected their speaker in the House 
of Representatives at the session of 1827-8, and obtain- 
ed a majority on the committee on manufactures. A 
bill was then prepared, calculated to favor the wool and 
hemp growers and to satisfy the iron manufacturers, 
but not affording the desired protection to the manufac- 
turers of woollen and cotton goods, though- rt-waakafter- 
ward arfalTged^so as to be more agreeable to them. In 
this contest for political power, the great principles of 
truth and justice were disregarded and the interests of 
the staple st ates at the south completely overlooked. 
After a long struggle the act of 1828"was' passed by t^ 
votes of nearly all the friends of a high protective sys- 
tem in Congress. This bill was fitly termed by one of 
its authors " a great error," and by a leading advocate 
of protection /or the sake of protection, " a bill of abom- 
inations." It imposed a tariff of duties averaging nearly 
fifty per cent, on the imports, and consideratio\is of 
revenue had very little to do with the manner in \thich 
it was formed, or with its passage. 

Only three representatives from the southern states, 

with the exception of the whole delegation from Ken- 

. tucky, who either supported the American- System of 

Mr. Clay or were influenced by the protection given to 

hemp, voted for the act of 1828. Its passage elicited 
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a genera] expression of indignation in the Southern 
stales, and most of their TegrsTatures-'nilo|»i<Ml yUimg 
resolutions condemning it in unqualified terms as being 
unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional. 

Mr. Calhoun was now regarded with almost filial af- 
fection and reverence by the citizens of his native state, 
and on his return home at the close of the session, he 
was visited by a number of leading and influential men, 
and the question was repeatedly propounded to him — 
what must be done ? His reply was, that they must not 
A^-i*-^" 1 hazard the election of General Jackson, upon whom he 
^ ' V relied to counteract the dancrerous tendencies of the 
times, and it was better to wait and see whether his ad- 
ministration would not reduce the duties to the revenue 
standard before the public debt was paid, or, at least, 
take the necessary steps to secure that reduction when- 
ever it should be finally discharged. But if they were 
disappointed, then he advised that the unconstitutional 
laws should be resisted, and that a resort should be had 

to state intPrp^>gitinn, or, in-QU>A*LA&-orHg;, |]^|llifipnfIon. 

Resistance had previously been recommended, at^lf^ 
public meeting of the citizens of Colleton district held 
in June, 1828, and at other gatherings of the people 
similar sentiments were freely avowed. Mr. Calhoun 
was firmly of the opinion that nullification was the right- 
ful remedy, but his advice of forbearance was followed 
by his friends. He consented, liovvever, to give ex- 
pression to his views, and at the request of a member 
of the legislature, prepared a pnper exposing the ob- 
jectionable features of the act of 1S28 and the injurious 
effects which must result from it, and pointing out the 
remedy for the eviL Five thousand copies of this paper 
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were ordered to be printed by the legislature, which met 
in December, 1828, under the title of " The South Caro- 
lina Exposition and Protest on the subject of the Tariff" 
The legislature then contented itself with passing a res- 
olution declaring the tariff acts of Congress for the 
protection of domestic manufactures unconstitutional, 
and that they ought to be resisted, and inviting other 
states to cooperate with South Carolina in measures of 
resistance. By this legislature, also, electors were 
chosen who gave the vote of the state to General Jack' 
son and Mr. Calhoun. 

Time wore on. General Jackson was inaugurated, 
but DO relief came. The influence of the tariff friends 
of the administration was controlling, and the president . 
expressed the opinion that no satisfactory adjustment of 
the tariff could be made, which would not leave a large 
annual surplus beyond what was required by the govern- 
ment for its current service, wherefore he recommended 
the adoption of some plan for its distribution or appor- 
tionment among the states, to be expended on objects 
of internal Improvement.* This recommendation ap- 
peared to Mr. Calhoun to be an aggravation of the 
original cause of gnrnplaj nt^ anfTTT^nnuTa^ see nothing in 
the scheme of distribution but a premium and an in- 
ducement to the friends of a high protective tariff to 
persist in maintaining the system which they had fas- 
tened upon the country. He viewed it as a bribe to 
the states, to secure their support of the system as the 
jixed and settled policy of the national government. * 

Meanwhile the friendly relations previously existing 
between General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun had been 

* Amraal UtaaMgen of 1829 and 188a 
9 
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interrupted. Mr. Van Buren was secretary of state, 
and both he and Mr. Calhoun were looked upon as can- 
didates for the succession. Their respective friends in 
the cabinet became discontented with each other; the 
bad feelings which had been engendered, were increased 
by difficulties between their families, and by the absence 
of harmony of opinion in regard to the tariff, and finally 
ended in the resignation of all the secretaries and the 
attorney-general, and the construction of an entire 
new cabinet. This took place in the spring of 1831, 
and from that time Mr. Calho un was reg arded as one 
of the"opposers of tTie administration^ He antT General 
Jackson were probal)ly too much aTiTc'e in disposition 
long to agree cordially together, and the feelings of ani- 
mosity cherished by the latter were much heightened 
by the disclosure to him, about this time, of the fact 
that Mr. Calhoun, as a member of Mr. Monroe's cabinet, 
had advised that he should be punished or reprimanded 
for his course during the Seminole campaign, in the 
execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. Each possess- 
ed an iron will, and each had inherited many of the 
traits peculiar to their common ancestry. 

It was impossible that the public action of IVIr. Cal- 
houn should not be affected by this change in his per- 
sonal and political relations, and it may sometimes have 
so far influenced him as to bias his views and feelings in 
many particulars. Shortly after his resignation of the 
oflice of Secretary of State Mr. Van Buren was nom- 
inated minister to England, and at the session of 1831- 
32, he was rejected in the Senate by the casting vote " 
of the vice-president, Mr. Calhoun, who thought that 
the instructions of the late secretary to Mr. McLane, 
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ilmih tiiiiiiiilur tf> Euglaurl, in reganl li* the West 
trvciep wt*re not consisritiiit with Uiu dij^iuty of the coiio 
!n% uui^itruicli fiiitlipy pru|H>sinl art n|M>[o_iX)% as lie thought, 
for tiie act^ o( the prrviutus adminigtratioD* 

Iti ihe fiie^u time, ]\if. Calhoun had complied wilh 
tht* iinporriiiiitiesof hb mynemiH friiMukin SouihCani^ 
litiii, iumI i^^^iicil tht3 iiddri'SN hcrotfifurc piveiii dfded iit 
Fort llilL in July, hSJIL Tfii^ address was fnllowcd hy 
the nnricMod letter t*j Cii>vc*rnor Ilaniiltotit wliich a|u 
peared in ffic <*n;^idni^ yc*nr : 

TjETTUtt Tn (;ii\ JlKNiiIt irAMlLTOJf* 

Mir DfcAiL Sfii— f liitvn rt/ct^Ivi^l vimr ojh^c of ihi; lU^t July^ ^tfi|act*t- 
i i tg^ H14l^ to ^nve ^ynii n. j' ullLf tJcv. Uiptnt'ul of ij \) .KiOti jJliJ tl t-^t fiL Ljiii - 

wlJch tlio rvyiH-Mt hdiiv*, vifili tit} liuep a-lirfeikm iif ih« viUil iiuj»w- 
t:wiw i»f lilt* ttutijt d, ITnmIJ ('K?im :i ;^iirtii,nunt:tf. 

Nil oiu' vi\r\ Jw rrhiri! «i*ft»ilJu limn I *Lni tii*t tliii ftdJpejda alf loAt fUtn- 

full avc*wal of my tit^nUmenlit, i'r;;nrtU«a« at coiiiiKj^cnci'^, Tu fuUil 
iKi^ tkil\\ (ind not tri ili-!CUH? tlw subject, ^nw tliu i)bjt(cL at the iidilTt'»i. 
iJut, hi Oiaking tl:em> prtlimitiury ij.*[uiirk>+, I do hot intcad to prcpiirti 
you to pspect n fidl di*eii^%iyn i>n tic jtroMCiiL ik-o^^oii. WIjuI 1 jito- 
pt>i«i bit t*^ fcoDcli soinu of tho ttiyrt* promiut^nt p^iiiitu thiit havo received 
l^ of th^ pabtio attcnilan thao their importunjce ^tiema to me to tie- 
Hkftnd 

Strnngo n? iIjg i^'*i>rti<in Tiiaj' np|>cfir, it \s, ntn'ert!jcl<?sa>, true, tliat 
y!]id grt«)Lt tlitlictdty iti dvk^rrninmg whether a state hu,-i the right to da- 
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any right at all beyond tho^ of a mere ctirporation, is to bring tha 
public mind to realize plain historical fact.H c«mnected with the origin 
and furmation of the government Till they are fully imderstood, it 
Is impos.*«il>le that a correct and just view can be taken of the subject 
In tliis connection, the first and most important point ia to ascertain 
di^tiDctly who are the real authors of the Constitution of (he United 
States — who^e powers creatinl it — wIkk-^c voice clothed it with aa« 
tliority ; and wlio>e agent the government it formed in reality is. At 
tliis p)int, I commence tJic execution of the l;i>k which your request 
has impo^<l. 

The formation nnj adoption of the Con^^titution are events so recent, 
and all the cimneoteJ fucU so fully aitc^te 1, that it w«mld seem im- 
jKx.-^iblc that there sliould Ikj the lea^t uiictrUiiiity in n;latii>n to theiu; 
and yet, judi^iiiij by what is constantly heard an 1 set n. there are few 
subjects on wliioli the public <ipinion i* more ctmr.JM'J. The most in- 
definite expressions are habitually ui^ed in speiiking of them. Some- 
times it is wild that the Con^^titution was made by the states, and at 
others, as if in coatradii'tinttion, by the people, without dif^tinguishing 
between the two very ditfereut meanings which may be attached to 
those general expressions ; and this, not in ordinary conversation, but 
in grave discu-j-^ions bi»foro delibi^rative bodies, and in judicial investi- 
gations, where the greatest accuracy on so important a pomt might be 
expected ; particularly as one or the other meamng is intended, con- 
elusions the most opposite must follow, not only in reference to the 
subject of this communication, but as to the nature and character of 
our political system. By a state may be meant either the government 
of a state or the people, as forming a separate and independent com- 
munity ; and by the people, either the American people taken collec- 
tively, as forming one great community, or as the people of the sereral 
states, forming, as above stated, separate and independent communi- 
ties. These distinctions are essential in the mquiry. If by the people 
be meant the people collectively, and not the people of the several 
states taken separately ; and if it be true, indeed^ that the Constitution 
is the work of the American people collectively ; if it originated with 
them, and derives its authority from theur will, then there is an end of 
the argument The right claimed for a state of defending her reserved 
powers against the Qeneral Qovemment would be an absorditj. View- 
ing the American people ooUectivelj as the source of political power, 
the rights of the states woold b» mere oon c es ri o ni c oncesa i o n i finom 
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the common majority, and to be revoked by them with the same facility 
that they were granted. The states would, on this suppositiou, bear to 
the Union the same rehilion that counties do to the states ; and it 
would, in that case, be just as preposterous to discuss the right of in- 
terposition, on the part of a state, against the General Government, as 
that of the counties against the states themselves. That a large 
portion of the people of the United States thus regard the relation be- 

themi»£lvct( thf] friuiiJ:^ ^^f Slutu h^hts niiJ opprmi^at!^ uf coni^iuUJatLi^iij 
«tu E^curctly bu dc>ubt4.^d^ ns it i# only oti tliut tii)p|jo^Hiiirji it cjin bo ex< 
plained Uiut no many of I hat d{?!^Tipliiiu elioukl dt'Cioiiiicu tlie ductrLtio 
for ^vliicfi the ^tate c^iiiU'nd?^ ua ttt ixlmnTd. But, furtuutvtcOy, the £Up^ 
pod,tio[i 11 t^Dliri^Iy di^^tltuti; uf LruUi, ^f> fur from iJie Cuni^titulion 
being the work of the Amorifaii people ni>!lt?ctivtfly, no auch political 
b*idy either uow, or isver i\h\^ exist. In tlmt charf^ctxjr \hti pt^tiplu of 
thia cttuntry never perf*irmtJ a i^iTigle political a<it^ nor, indcmJ, <ljuv, 
trithout mt entire revtilutiun id all otir ptiUttcal relatiuii^ 

I challcDge ni\ iiifttant^. From tbe beginniiigt (^n<J itJ all the diJWij^* 
cf pohijcal cjcbtence through which we have pa.^sedj thi.« people of ihrr 
Un ited ^ ate:* have been united aa forming politicid coiiiiiiuiiitit^js, imd 
P9 t ti^ jgdividtml^. Eveo In Uie fir tit Atuj^'e <if cxisloiice^ they fomn^d 
dk tinet cfjUni iifs> itideptmlent af endi other, and pulilicjtUy imUed only 
through Ihi; Bdtit»h crown. In their fir^i irn perfect union, for Iho pur- 
ptiae o!rr€5-'idtirtg the eticrojtchmt^nt5 of the iDOther-c-Juntryi thity united as 
di^tiuct (x)litiedt (^ntiuDuntLii'i) ; an J. [uiKstng from their eulonial condition, 
la the act ounoimcing tliL-ir indt-ptiidunee to thn v?orld, thi-y declared 
tbemselvcfl, by name and eiiLimt^ralionj irvi^ und iitdapi^adeui states, la 
thiit character, they formed the old confederation \ and, when it was pro- 
jKJsed to superatfdfl th*^ nr tides of tbQ ccwifcdt?ratIon by the present Con* 
fititutJoiJj they met in convention n^ statea^ acti^d and \oted as staler * 
aud the Cnn^Litutlon, wlieu fortneil, weui submit led for rntlQcation to th« 
peojile of the several slates; it was ratilit^l by tliein Ofi states each 
ctate for itself ^ eueb by its rati Hen t Ion binding its own dtjzenti ^ the 
ports thus separately binding themselves, and not the whoht paila ; to 
which, it it be lidded, that it is dticlared in the preamble of the Ctinati- 
tut ion to he ordained by ihe pt^nplc of the UTtii^ Btiih% and in the 
^ OrTielc oT ratificatioiiTwlban ratlEctl7it Tj (^?clareJ '' totke hitidtna bftwten, 
llt^ 4itUes so raii/ifijuj,^ Tim conclmion i^ine^itable, thai thB[GoD3tita* j 
tion IS the work of the people of the states, eofisidered as aeparate aa4 
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inaop endent ji,aitkal,ci2:.n:ninuiu-^ ; tli.it tn^y ar.- i:-^ authors— tLeir 
p<jwt!r creatcJ it, thoir xaicn clrAic 1 it \vitli a.i'.liority — that the govern- 
ment formed is in reality. tli'Mr a.;eiif ; utui that the Uuion, of which 
the Con-^titutidti i-* the ImmuI. i-? a union (>^^tat«'S uuJ not of individuala 
No one, wlio rei^ards hi^ chaiaotrr for intc'li^'ence and truth, has ever 
ventured dirtctly to deny facn ^o certain; I Hit wl.i I e tiny are too certain 
for d(nial, tiny are al^o Uh> con.-lu ivi'in f.ivorof tlie rij^ht-sof the states 
for ad'ui- -ion. The r.-ual co-n-e h.i.^ ! <■( n r.doji'o.I — to ehi le what can 
uellluT be ili.iod nor a!i;iitt«'d; and luntr lia^ tn'.* dc-viee Wen more 
enCTrs-Iully praoli^cd. lly eonfoun^'.iii; s:.;;.'^ whh ^t;'{i' t;.,vrrnment>5, 
and tlie ]ii'oj)Ii' of il.o ^tat'-s with tht* Am-ii.-m pt'ojdo collectively — 
tliinjr^ a^ it r'-.rards tlu* >ulyTti»f ihi-^ o.iiHiii'.ni.-.ai >ii, totally di>.<iniilar, 
as nnudi ro a- a tilan^li' and a hiiuare — f.u-ts of iht Ji-tdv.'s perfectly 
certaiti and |il.iin, and wlii^h, wIkmj well uridrr;too !, nr.ist lead to a cor- 
rect cotu-epiion of the n.lj et, ha\e Wm iji\«ivel in ol-curity and 
mystery. 

I will next pHH^vd to t^tato <oinc of tli.^ re^id*-^ \\Ijit'h necet^wirily 
follow from tl;*' facts whifdi have bten e-taMi lied. 
^y^ The first, and, in reference to the . uhje.t of ilti-* c<i:nmnnication, the 
Inmost imj"M)rtant, i-=, lh it there i{ij il>j_<I'r-i-i airl itt:;.'t'-tltJc c«)nnection be- 
^tweon the indi\iUjal citi/ .en-; n f a htatc an*! the CJ ^ulTal Ciovernment. 
STli g^rela tion between ihem \< tlipiH-di ^ti.^ >ta. te.w T'iu' Union is a unioa 
ojjjt^iiisL a-* c< *n m ua :j . iej-^jai^^ 1 no t a u^ lioti of in !ivi \nU, jAa. s member s 
of a f^tate, her eiti z- ih \v<.'re (.rL;inalIy su ^^■ ct to no control but tliat of 
[the Htate, and cotil.]^b<' '"^'^ il.^^^ "■' ^^M ir,j ^\ ;>t by the act of t ho 
/stjite itst'iC Tlie ron-Lituiion wa-', a'Vorr.'.iiL'lv. Mibaiiited to the btate s 
)f or tlj<*lr separate rali':cation ; a nd it wa-^ < nly by the ratiacation of tho 
V^a to that its citizens I jN ecanie !-i :}>jeet t( ,? fbf> i-.it>fr^fl nf t ]ie Qtmr imr- 
\ Gover nment. The ralfHcation of, any otlvr, or all the other sta tes, 
;wit^Kit_its own, could cr<*atu no coiu uNtion be tween them and the ^bt^ 
\eral Goxprnment^nm- iniDo^a ^ on t hem jhe sli^ditost obliijation. With- 
out the ratification of th^.i r own stat*', they w ould st and in the sa me re- 
hiti on to the freutjul (M. vornmoi it as do tho citizens or snbjecti* oTany 
/ foreig n state >jui 1 we iii-A the citizensof North Ca ro lina ani l lihocTe 
^ Island actually bearing that relation to the government for some time 
/ after it went intooj^eratiou ; the^e stateH~lia\mg,~Tn the 'first instaucc, 
'de cline d to rati^. Xor had the act of any individual the least influence 
in subjecting him to the control of tlie General Government, except as 
it might influence the ratification of the Constitution by his own state 
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"WJiether subject to its control or not, depended wholly oo the act of 
the state. Kia dissent had not the least weight against the assent of 
his state, nor his assent against its dissent It follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that the act of ratification bound the state as a community, 
as is expressly declared in the article of the Constitution above quoted, 
HinJ not ihi' fitiit'rj::^ of the jrtnto n» mdh'iduA-j : iIjm IilHit I' :•■ i 

UirHij^h thflr stiitt% and tn tM.)n»t'<juenc(J of tJie ralilimtinii itt the frinriCT. 
AnotltcTf Olid a highly impof taiU c4jn6*rqueii<M?* aa it regnrik ibe ^ubr-*"-''""' 
{ifct undi^r inreetignti^ijn^ follows with equal CLTt-aipiy^ i J hnjy on a qtiGH ' (y\ 
tioo wlw?thg r a parti cahtr po^ef^;Kctci]b.c!J by <^a iyi frrj^^ ^*^ffiTiinaii^ut - 
b o_grflJtt<i d by I he CotL^tHulioMj ii_ lw;k>nj|;j_tu_Uit! ttik^' i '^^ "- tinjmJif^r nf ) 

thtii ttiiiou, lit iMJ.^Jijji*r*'^irn cjvpfflcrty jh coiivt^iltiijji^ tu dt.4 A^riiijiic dt'^iiii 
tiTt'Ivt an fit r ag^btfr cJlbmigij tftf couc orini'ti, ilui e ^Umi tjf_lb^ <*blijfj(itJtJO_ | 

wjiicb t-h*.' contracted; rimMf, in b i^r opimu t u tlit; ttgt_ ^amr ckiiig: tho^^ / 

p ou'iir be urn:i>»glilTititwKil, i'\ ikH^hauit tmll and v ajd. wAiV/< tkdnratiQ^ _^ / 
wwld b^ til/liiffif^r^ mt h' r I'if. ^</ j ^Ju ciniiin t ^ %** ttiia coudggion, a 
pifly l>e pr^^p'^f tt^ rctimj ■:, ^ u ^prt.'vcnt misft iprUrHintifctifja, t^L? jo^ot 
ckimfiir a sbUe tbe ri^da to nb ru^te aii act vt the Oetieral Govflm-* 
meDt it. k ilajT^oriritihilion I bat jinnulg an uacoa^tituUotml rcU Such 
on act t) nf it-eir void and oi no effueU What I diiini i^ tbe ri^kl of 

clltfjijjfti n, liiiffl^iit wu^h iUcIfirtttlon U LifuVinti on (Jif-^ — si right, when 
1 imTt { il\(i ifs* t j I S /.tn^^ di^wuv^ dirv^ily fr»mi tbc rfbilkitx of tf*o Mute to 
dui Gcni'!jul (b-ivorniiuuit uii tJiotJim i^idL^p iiiid ly. citiztjrbi im ihLi oliic^r, 
AC alriflsiejy ^^cpliuti^d, atid ri.*&tLti^ ofi llii? iuu#l; pluin and aolid reagon^. 

Paming ovi^r, w'h.at of iUi*\t ^i^lit ha coii'^IdL-rcd conclui^ivej iHu 
obviotu principle, tliat it bt-Ufngi to the autburiiy wlvleb itii|w*Gd iho 
obi%atl(3n to dcchirc it^* cx^t^nit, ».« ilir as thine art.^ c!aiiccrijL*d on whom 
thflobligntion ia plact'dj I «?mll prf?s**nt a i|mgl c^ ar^im ept^ which of 
itself id diLCisiviLi^T I hii\Q alrtraily &hi^\vii tbi^tt tbiTG iA ho humodttito 
Cy ^flnec lju rt be I wren tht dijjcen-j of a itutc and tlm Qt!iict]ilQt^b'«]tnnipe)»t, 
and thai the rt^laLi oa j)gIwegji_thaiiL.b thfung lt thn .atntj^, I ba?^ nJFin 
fehown llmt, whatev er tibligiitkiJia wc ^rti itiipnggd on th** riti/cn*i "vr^rt" 
impaled by tltc act of t hw etata rfltifjing^ the Coa s titutio fi, .^si|j|Uo^^) 
act by tjie i^iuiii? autlLor ityjjgt ul^ with c^inia,! ?Jolemiutyj_d jiolatiB{£^th* 
e£t{!<uL of ibi^ obligalicKi, mui^t, a^ fiy: ^ tlu^y ari^ cujiceriuiil, bu- of 4^ual 
ft utiiorltx* T s}H.''^kj L*f co(iri^\ on the 0up[w)^itic;Ti tlmt the right has nol 
been |n»n5fi.<rrvd) un it will hereafter be shown Ibai it ha» not A dtU 
xiea would have ua more tight la quoetioQ ihB mm than h& would liaT» 
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the o^ier decUrmtioa They rest on the aame aathoritj : and as he was 
boond by the decUuratioa of hb Btate assenting to the Constitutioa, 
whether he assented or dissented, so would he be equally bound by a 
dedaratioQ dedaring the extent of that assent, whether opposed to, or 
m fkvor of^ such dedaratioo. In this conclusion I am supported by 
analogy. The case of a treaty between sovereigns is strictly analogous, 
lltere, as in this case, the state contracts for the dtixen or subject ; 
there, as in this, the obligation b imposed by the state, and is indepen- 
dent of his will ; and there, as in thi«, the declaration of the state, deter- 
mining the extent of the obligation contracted, ii obligatory on him, as 
moch so as the treaty itselt 

Haying now, I trust, established the very important point that the 
dadaration of a state, as to the extent of the power granted, is obliga- 
tory on its dtizens, I shall next proceed to consider the effects of such 
declarations in reference to the General Government ; a ouedtion which 
necessarily involves the consideration of t^e relation between it and the 
(^states, yi tjias been shown that the people of the s tates, actin g as di e - 
t mct and independent communities, ar«* «tiP autliftn ^ ^ tfac Con stitution, 
•and that the General Government was organized and ordained by them 
to execute its powers. T he government, then^ with all its departments, 
isy in hcij the agent of the states, consti tuted to execute their joint w ill, 
as expressed in the Constitutioa 

In using the term agent, I do not intend to derogate in any degree 
firom its character as a government It is as truly and property a gov- 
ernment as are the state governments themselves. I have applied it 
simply because it strictly belongs to the relation between the General Gov- 
ernment and the states, ayin fact, it does also to that between a state 
and its own government f Indeed, according to our theory, governm fipta 
/^ are in their nature but trusts, and those appointed to administer the m 
^^t rustecs or agents to execute the trust powers. T hg^^oza^igntjje- 
j sides elsewhere — in the peonTeTnot in the government: and -giiii^tt. 
^f^ t^^^^f \ mean thejaro^fe^ of th e several atatet ofif^jpaXly formed into 
thirteen distmct anrt luaop cnclent communities, and now into tweuty- 
four. Politically speaking, in refisrence tqiMi r^owjiy^^ygtgm r-there are 
*•<> Sih^ people, T b6 Ggierar Ubvie r nm^nt, as well as those of t ]^e 
stat es^ is but the on^' oT t^eTTlpow erl tlie latter jthat, o£,th eir j^g: 
wpsc tive gt^tes. through which are exercise d^eparat cly tlmT portion, o f 
power not delegated by th e Ct>nsiitut ion, and in the exerdse of which 
•AoL state has a local and peculiar interest ; the ibrmer, the joint organ 
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of all tbe states confederated into one general community, and through 
which tliey jointly and concurringly exercise the delegated powers, in 
which all have a common interest Thus viewed, the Constitution of 
the United States, with the government it created, is truly and strictly 
the Constitution of each state, as much so as its own particular Consti- 
tution and government, ratified by the same authority, in the same 
mode, and having, as far as its citizens are concerned, its powers and 
obligations from the same source, differing only in the aspect, under 
which I am considering the subject, in the plighted faith of the state to 
its co-states, and of which, as far as its citizens are considered, the 
state, in the last resort, is the exclusive judge. 

Such, then, is the relation b etween the state and G eneral Govem-»^^ 
ment, i n whatever light we may consider the Constitution , whether as 
a compact betweeu-the state s, or of the nature of the legislative en- 
actrfieiit by the joint and _ fio^^uf'Hg °Mth^"*y of t)'*^ states in th eir 
h igh so vereignty. In whatever light it may be viewed, I hold it §s^ 
necessarily resulti ng, that, in the case of a po wer disputed between V^^ 
tflgffi, the government^ as the agent, has no riyht to_enforce its con- 
struction against the construction of the state as one of the sovereign 
parties to the Constitution, an^ more than the state government would 
have ai^ nist the people of the sta te in their sovereign capacity, tiie 
relation being the same between them. Tliat such would be the case 
between agent and principal in the ordinary transactions of life, no one 
will doubt, nor will it be possible te assign a reason why it is not as 
applicable to the case of government as to that of individuals. The 
principle, in fact, springs from the relation itself, and ia applicable to it 
in all it$ forms and characters. It may, however, be proper to notice 
A distinction between the case of a single principal and his agent, and 
that of several principals and their joint agent, which might otherwise 
cause some confusion. In both cases, as between the agent and a prin- 
cipal, the construction of the principal, whether he be a single principal 
or one of several, is equally conclusive; but, in the latter case, both 
the principal and the agent bear relation to the other principals, which 
must be taken into the estimate, in order to understand fully all the 
resnlta which may grow out of the contest for power between them. 
Though the construction of the prmcipal is conclusive against the joint 
agent, as between them, such is not the case between him and his as- 
sociates. They both have an equal right of construction, and it would 
be the duty of the agent to bring the subject before the principal to be 
9* 
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adjuster) . according to the terms of the instrumeDt of associatioo, and 
of the nrincipal to submit to such adjustment In such cases the con- 
tract itsftlf is the law, -which mu^st determine the relative rights and 
powers of the parties to it. The General Government is a case of 
joint agency — the joint agent of the twenty-four sovereign states. It 
would be its duty, according to the principles established in such cases, 
instead of attempting to enforce its construction of its powers against 
th;it of the states, to bring the subject before the states themselves, in 
tlic only form which, according to the provision of the Constitution, it 
can be — by a proposition to amend, in the manner prescribed in the in- 
strument, to be acted on by them in the only mode they can, by ex- 
pressly granting or withholding the contested power. Against this 
conclur-ion there can be raised but one objection, — that the states have 
surrendered or transferred the right in question. If such be the fact, 
there ought to be no difficulty in establishing it. The grant oj* th e 
powers delegated is contained in a written instrument, drawn up with 
great care, and adopte<l with tllelitinost (Telibcration. It provides that 
the powers not granted are reserved to the states and the people. If 
it be surrendered, let the grant be shown, and the controversy will be 
terminated; and, surely, it ought to be shown, plainly and clearly 
shown, before the states are asked to a Imit what, if true, would not 
only divest them of a right which, unler all its forms, belong-* to the 
principal over his agent, unles?^ surrendered, but whieh cannot be sur- 
rendered without in etFect, and tor all practical purpo:»e^ reversing the 
relation between them ; putting the ngent in the ))l;ice of the princi- 
pal, and the principal in that of the itgint ; and which would degrade 
the states from the high and sovereigu condition wliich they have ever 
held, under every form of their existence, to be mere tjubordinate and 
dependent corporations of tlie government of its own creation. But, 
injitead o f showi ng any such ^ranf^'Hot a provision can be found in ^e 
Constitution authoriziug tJic (Jeneral Governincnt to cjosrcU^ any con- 
trol wJfWtever over a st air by force, h j ve to , J]b5^ 'Judicial jarf^^"**] ^r ill 
anyJither form — <f viost important omission, d'sJ^'^iL ^lyi »ot ac^i(kn- 
l al, an d, as w illT^e shown in the course of these remarks, omitted by 
the dictatesof tlie profouu cles t wisd om. 

The journal and proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution afford abundant proof that tliero was in the body a pow- 
erful party, distinguished for talents and influence, intent on obtaining, 
for the General Government, a grant of the very power in question. 
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and that they attctnpted to eflfect tliis object in all possible wfiys, but 
fortunately, without succe?!S. The first project of a Constitution sub- 
mitted to the Convention (Governor Randolph's) embraced a proposi- 
tion to grant power *' to negative all laws contrary, in the opinion of 
the National Legislature, to the articles of the Union, or any treaty 
Fubsisting under the authority of the Union ; and to call forth the force 
of the Union agiiinst any member of the Union failing to fulfil his 
duty under the articles thereof." The next project submitted (Charlea 
Pinckney'-s) contained a similar provi.^ion. It proposed, "that the 
Legislature of the United Slates should have the power to revise the 
laws of tlie several states that may be suppo^'ed to infringe the powers 
exclusively delegated by this Constitution to Congress, and to negative 
and annul such as do." Tlio next was submitted by Mr. Patterson, of 
New Jer.^oy, which provided, " if any stite, or body of men in any 
state, shall i»ppo:*e or prevent the carrying into execution such acts or 
treaties" (of the Union), " the federal executive shall be authorized to 
call forth the powers of the confederated states, or so much thereof as 
shall be necessary to enforce, or compel the obedience to such acts, or 
observance of such treaties." General Hamilton's next succeeded, 
which declared "aill laws of the particular states contrary to the Con- 
stitutitm or laws of the Uuited States, to be utterly void ; and, the 
better to prevent such laws being passed, the governor or president of 
eacb^&tate shall be appointed by the General Government, and shall 
have a negative on the laws about to be passed in the state of which 
he is governor or president" 

At a subsequent period, a propo-^ition was moved and referred to a 
committee to provide that " the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall 
extend to all controversies between the United States and any indi- 
vidual state ;" and, at a still later period, it was moved to grant power 
" to negative all laws passed by the several states interfering, in the 
opinion of the Legislature, with the general harmony and interest of 
the Union, provided that two thirds of the members of each house 
assent to the same," which, after an ineffectual attempt to commit, was 
withdrawn. 

I do not deem it necessary to trace through the journals of the Con- 
vention the fate of these various propositions. It is sufficient that they 
were moved and failed, to prove conclusively, in a manner never to bo 
reversed, that the Convention which framed the Constitution was op- 
posed to granting the power to the General Government in any form, 
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through anj of its departments^ legislati^ie, executiye, or jodicul, to 
ooeroe or control a state, though proposed io all oonceirable modes, and 
sustained by the most talented and influential members of the body. 
This, one would suppose, ought to settle forever the question of the sur- 
render or transfer of the power under consideration ; and such, in' Uct, 
would be the case, were the opinion of a large portion of the community 
not biased, as, in fact, it is, by interest. A majority have almost always 
a direct interest in enlarging the power of the government, and the in- 
terested adhere to power with a pertinacity which bids defiance to 
truth, though sustained by evidence as conclusive as mathematical dem- 
onstration ; and, accordingly, the advocates of the powers of the Qen- 
era! Government, notwithstiindingthe impregnable strength of the proof 
to the contrary, have boldly claimed, on construction, a power, the grant 
of which was so perseveringly sought and so sternly resisted by tho 
(invention. They rest the claim on the provisions in the Ck>nstitution 
which declare " that this Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof^ shall be the supreme law of the land,** and that *'the judicial 
power shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority.'' 

I do not propose to go into a minute examination of these provisions. 
They have been so frequently and so ably investigated, and it has been 
so clearly shown that they do not warrant the assumption of the power 
claimed for the government, that I do not deem it necessary. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to a few detached remarks. 

I have already stated that a distinct proposition was made to confer 
the very power in controversy on the Supreme Court, which fiuled ; 
which of itself ought to overrule the assumption of the power by con- 
struction, unless sustained by the most conclusive arguments; but when 
it is added that this proposition was moved (20th August) subsequent 
to the period of adopting the provisions, above cited, vesting the court 
with its present powers (18th July), and that an effort was made, at a 
still later period (23d August), to invest Congress with a negative on 
all state laws which, in its opinion, might interfere with the general in- 
terest and harmony of the Union, the argument would seem too con- 
clusive against the powers of tho court to be overruled by construction 
however strong. 

Passing by, however, this, and also the objection that the terms etuet 
in law and equity are technical, embracing only questions between 
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parties amenable to the process of the court, and, of course, ezdading 
questions between the states and the Qeneral Government — an argu< 
ment which has never been answered — ^there remains another objection 
perfectly conclusive. 

Tiu^construction which would confer on the Supreme Court the power 
in question, rests on the ground that the Constitution has conferred on 
that tribunal the high and important right of deciding on the comtitu- 
tionality of laws. That it possesses this power I do not deny, but I do 
utterly deny thaUit ia conferred by the Constitution, either by the pro- 
visions above cited, or any other. It is a power derived from the ne- 
ce!*iiity of the case ; and, so far from being possessed by the Supreme 
Court exclusively or peculiarly, it not only belongs to every court of the 
country, high or low, civil or criminal, but to all foreign courts, before 
whidi a cise may be brought involving the construction of a law which 
may conflict With the provii^ious of the Constitution. The reason i%plab. 
MNhere there are two sets of rules prescribed in reference to the same 
subject, <»ne by a higher and the other by an inferior authority, the 
judii-ial tribunal culled in to decide on the case must unavoidably deter- 
mine, shouUl they conflict, which is the law ; and that necessity compels 
it to decide that the rule prescribed by the inferior power, if in its 
opinion inconsistent with that of the higher, is void, be it a conflict be- 
tween tlie Constitution and a law, or between a charter and the by-laws 
of a corporation, or any other higher and inferior authority. The prin- 
ciple and source of authority are the same in all such cases. Being de- 
rived from necessity, it is restricted within its limits, and cannot pass 
an inch beyond the narrow confines of deciding in a case before the 
court, and, of course, between parties amenable to its process, excluding 
thereby political questions, which of the two is, in reality, the law, the 
act of Congress or the Constitution, when on their face they are incon- 
sistent ; and yet, from this resulting limited power, derived from ne- 
cessity, and held in common with every court in the world which, by 
possibility, may take cognizance of a case involving the interpretation 
of our Constitution and laws, it is attempted to confer on the Supreme 
Court a power which would work a thorough and radical change in our 
system, and which, moreover, was positively refused by the C<mven- 
tion. 

The opinion that the Qeneral Qoyemment has the right to enforce its 
oonBtmction of its powers against a state, in any mode whatever, is, in 
truth, founded on a fundamental miaoonception of our system. At the 
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bottom of thi!S and, in Cuct, almost every other midcooceptioa as to the 
relation between Uie states and the General Uosenuiieot^ l uiJM the 
C radical error^ that the latter is a national, and not, as in reality it is, a 
Jcmifederated ^jovernnient ; and that it derives it* powers from a higher 
source than the states. There are thousand.-^ influenced by these im- 
pres>ions without Ikmh^ conscious of it, and wlio, while thej' believe them* 
hflven ((> l>c opposed to consolidation, have infused into their conception 
of our Con?titution almost all the intcedicir-* which inter into that form 
of jrovernnu'ut, Tlie » -tf ikin^ tli.*lVn-nce Ix'tut'tu the pre -t ent gov ern' 
nunt and th at umliT the i»M coiifinUT:iti..n (I spi'.ik of governments as 
distinct fromcTiiwiii'iiIToM-) li:n iiMJuTnTiTTf tibuto d to thi> diinL;erous im- 
pCii^vion. IJut, however di^-^iuiilar llu*ir troveruiUi'iiLs the prestmt Con- 
MiUufion is a« fur rnnovtd from contolidttion, and is as striiUy and at 
p artly a onifd rat ion, a.T th* on^ itUnh it f.uji*rxeiUd 

\j\lq the old rotif»'(it. ration, it was^jonned mul ratified by state au- 
thor! tyC T he only di>Yeiv nce in this pftrticnlar ^ tlmt jw^ ^ waa rf^t jfpf;^ | 
by thejyople of the_ ht:itt\>^ ju id tJie ot her by the state government* ; 
on e formin;^ strictly a union of the s tate government s, the other of the 
st ates tliemselv tifl ; on e, of tlie agen ts ex ercising the ppwpra ^ jf ^ove- 
rg^itfnty. and the other of tlie sovereij^iis themselves; but lx»th "were 
Siliions of political bodies, as distiuct from a union^of the people individ- 
ually. They are, indeed, both confederati'ms, but the present in a 
higlicr-and purer sense than that which it hucceedexl, just as the act of 
a sovereign is higher and more jKjrfect than that of his agent ; and it 
was, doubtless, in reference to Uiis ditTerence tliat the preamble of tiie 
Constitutioi^ and the address of the Convention laying the Constitution 
before Congress, s t>eak o f^onsolida tjng and perfecting the Union ; yet 
this difference, wliich, while it elevated tlie General Uovefiuftent in re- 
lation to the state governments, placed it more immediately in the 
relation of the creature and agent of the states themselves, by a natural 
misconception, has been the principal cause of the impression so preva- 
lent of the infi'riority ot the states to the General Government, and of 
the con-oquent rii^lit of the latter to cotr«*e tho fornuT. R'u?*ed from 
below to the same level wiii the y!a*e ^^'ovi ninienls, it was conceived 
to be placed above the status theiu-»t Ivc"^. 

I have noy^ \ tnuit, pQ Ltclari> yl> t-huwn ihit4 a state has a ri|^ ht. in 
hor_sovercigtijatt acity, in convention^ to declare an uncoDgtitutional a ct 
of Congress to be nulland yoid^nd_ jmt such declaratioos would be 
obligatory on her citizens, as highly so as the^CoQiBtltutiOTritMlt imd 
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concIiH ive a^j\!nr?t the General Government, Tyhic h TTou ld have no righi 
tt) cntorce its ci»nsti:uclitta-ol^ lU-powerA-a^umst that of the state. 

I next propose to cooaiUer the practical effect of the exercise of this 
high and iniportant riijht — i^-liich, as the great conservative principle 
of our a^'stem, is known unJer the various names of nullification, in ter- 
p osition, and s tate vt;to — in reference to its operation viewed undt?r 
different aspects : n ull iiic at ion, as declaring null an unconstitutional act 
of the General GovrrnmPT^^ , »a f:Lr_?L«_thn_ftbitft ia nopr^med ; inter- 
position, as throwinij the nhield of pr(»tection between the^itizcn§ of a 
state and the encnjachnifints of the Goycr nmen tj^and^veto^as arrent- 
ing or inliib itinjj^ its unauthorized acts within the limits of the state. 

The practical effect, if the rl^at was fully reci)^nizetl, would l>e plain 
and simple, and luis already, in a great mciu^ure, bec*n anticipated. If 
the state has a right, there must, of necessity, be a roj-re-ponding obli- 
gation on the part of the General Government to acquii^»ce in itA exer- 
cise ; and, of course, it would be its duty to abandon the power, at 
least as far as the state is concerned, to compromise the diflSculty, or 
apply to the states themselves, according to the form prescribed in tho 
Constitution, to obtain the power by a grant. If granted, acquies- 
cence, then, would be a d\^ty on the part of the state'; and, in that events 
the contest would terminate in converting a doubtful constructive 
power into one positively granted ; but, should it not be granted, no 
alternative would remain for the General Government but a com- 
promise or its permanent abandonment In either event, the contro- 
versy would be closed and the Constitution fixed : a result of tho 
utmost importance to the steady operation of the government and the 
stability of the system, and which can never be attained, under its pres- 
ent operation, without the recognition of the right, as experience has 
shown. 

From the adoption of the Constitution, we have had but one con- 
tinued agitation of constitutional questions embracing some of the 
mrjst important powers exercised by the government ; and yet, in spite 
of all the ability and force of argument displayed in the various dis- 
cussions, backed by the high authority claimed for the Supremo Court 
to adjust such controvertiies, not a single constitutional question, of a 
political character, which has ever been agitated during this long 
period, has been settled in the public opinion, except that of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Alien and Sedition Law ; and, what is remarkable, 
that was settled against the decinon of tha Suprenu Court, The tend- 
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«icy is to increase, anJ not diminish, this conflict for power. New 
questions are yearly acMed witliout diminishing the old; while the con- 
test becomes more ob-^tinatc as the IL-^t increases, and, what is highlj 
ominouH, more RectionaL It U impoKsible that the government can last 
under this increasing diversity of opinion, and growing uncertainty as 
to it-* i>ower in relation to the most important subjects of legislation ; 
and cqiially so, that this dangerous state can terminate without a 
p(»wer wimewhere to compel, in effect, the government to abandon 
doubtful con!*tructivc powers, or to convert them into positive grants 
by an amendment of the Constitutiim ; in a word, to substitute the 
positive grants of the parties tliem>«elves for the constructive powers 
interpobted by the agents. Nothing sliort of this, in a system con- 
structed as ours is, with a double set of agents, one for local and the 
other for general purposes, can ever terminate the conflict for power, 
or give uniformity and stability to its action. 

Such would be the practical and happy operation were th^ right 
recognized ; but the case is far otherwir'e ; and as the right is not only 
denied, bat violently opposed, the General Government, so far from 
acquiescing in its exercise, and aband«>ning the power, as it ought, may 
endeavor, by all the means within \is command, to enforce its construc- 
tion against that of the state. It is under this aspect of the question 
that I now propose to consider the practical effect of the exercise of 
the right, with the view to determine which of the two, the state or 
the General Government, must prevail in the conflict ; which compels 
me to revert to some of the grounds already established. 

I have already shown that the dftdaration of nullification would be 
obligatory on the citizens of the state, as much u\ iu f;ict, a** its decla- 
ration ratifying the Constitution, resting, as it docs, on the same basis. 
It would to them be the highest possible evidence that the power con- 
tested was not granted, and, of course, tliat the act of the General 
Government was unconstitutional They would be bound, in all the 
relitions of life, private and political, to respect and obey it; and, when 
cjillrd upon as jtirymen, to render tlieir verdict accordingly, or, as 
JM<lge-i, to pronounce judgment in conformity to it The right of jury 
trial is secured by the Conotitution (thanks to tlio jealous spirit of 
liberty, doubly secured and fortified) ; and, with this inestimable right 
— inestimable, not only as an essential portion of the judicial tribunals 
of the country, but infinitely more so, considered as a popular, and stiU 
niore, a local representation, in that d partmont of the goTemment 
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which, without it, would be the farthest remoyed from the control of 
the people, and a fit iostrument to sap the foundation of the system— 
with, I repeat, this inestimable right, it would be impossible for the 
General Government, within the limits of the state, to execute, legally, 
Uie Oft nullifietj, or any other passed with a. view tv> enforce it ; whi!<*, 
on the ot!ier hand^ the sl^itc would bo able to enfrirce, hgalltf mid 
pe^i^falhf, lis declaration of nullification. Su*tamed by it3 court and 
jiiriea^ it would calmly nud quietly, but successfully, meet every (effort 
of the General GoTcrnmetit to enforce its claim of power. The result 
woultl he inevitable, Befors tlie judicial tribunal of the country, the 
etftte must prc^ail^ unie«*, indeed, jury trial could be eluded by the 
refiaement of the court, or by aome other device ; which, however, 
guarded as it ia by the raiuparli of Uie C* institution, would, I holdt ba 
impoasihle. The attempt to elude^ should it be niai^f-% would itself be 
nnc{}fi,4liiiitionjiI ) imd, in tuni* would be luiiinUed by tl^e eovereign 
voice of ihc wtiit^i. Nor would tiio right uf appe^il to the Supreme 
C*j[irt, under the judicinry nct^ nviiil the rS enteral Government. If 
taken, it weuld but end io a new trial, and tlnvt in another vfirdict 
njji^tin*t the government ; hut wlietljor it may bfl taken, would h& op- 
ifoual with the state The court itself has decide^! tliat a copy of the 
reriard 131 requiinte to review a judgment of a state court, ajid, if necea- 
sary. Hie f^tate would tako the precaution to prevent, by proper enact* 
ment^ any tneaii.* of Qblaining a c!:opy. Hut If obtaiucdt wlmt would 
ji avail agninst the execution of tlie penal i^nactment^ oi the state, iti- 
tc^ndeil to enforce the declaration of tiullitioitlon i The judn^meot of 
the state c^surt would be prcwiounced and executed IjeR^re the |.H>*»ibiUty of 
m reversrd.^'Uid executed, tim, without re^^pon^ibiUty iiu'urrtvl by ar*y ontJ. 

Iji?aten before the cnurtft, tJie General GrtvtTumeiit wmdd l>e com- 
peilud to ab(ind<iTi it^ nnoontftitutionid prekuii^ ions or i'e-'ort to force ; 
ti rtr-nrt, thd iJinlculty (1 wa? alnut to ^ty, the Impis^^ihility) of which 
Would very f^ciim fully manife'^t Iteielf, should folly or ina<liiees ever 
mak^ th(* aik^mpt,. 

In conMiih'rin^ i\m aspect of the controversy, I piuw mer the 
Uiat tht^ Gi'tt£rnl Goverument W no ri^Jit to reraort to fuj ^gjuiainal. 
state— locoercc: n j^jvjj rt'ig n member of the^Umon^— WhliiWl tlliidL 
have eAtabllBhe^d beyi^nd rill ptw^iUo doubL Let it, however, be deter- 
mmcdTo u»e forcB, andilie drtl^cnlty wouUl be Ln-fur mo notable, unteis, 
indeed, it be aUo dtitermined to set aside tlio Cunetitutionj and to enb» 
vert the svstem to itg fonmlation?. 
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Against whom would it be applied t Oongress has, it ia tnxe, the 
right to call forth the militia ** to execute the laws and suppress insur- 
rection f but there would be no law resisted, unless, indeed, it be called 
resistance for the juries to refuse to find, and the courts to render 
judgment, in conformitj to the wishes of the General Government ; no 
insurrection to suppress ; no armed force to reduce ; not a sword un< 
eheathed ; not a bayonet raised ; none, absolutely none, on whom force 
could be used, except it be on the unarmed citizens engaged peaceably 
and quietly in their daily occupations. 

No one would be guilty of treason (** levying war against the United 
States, adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort^ or any 
other crime made penal by the Constitution or the laws of the United 
States. 

To suppose that force could be called in, implies, indeed, a great 
mistake, both as to the nature of our government and that of the con- 
troversy. It would be a legal and constitutional contest— « conflict of 
moral, and not physical force — a trial of constitutional, not military 
power, to be decided before the judicial tribunals of the country, and 
not on the field of battle. In such contest, there would be no object for 
force, but those peaceful tribunals — nothing on which it could be 
employed, but in putting down courts and juries, and preventing the 
execution of judicial process. Leave these untouched, and all the 
militia that could be called forth, backed by a regular force of ten times 
the number of our small, but gallant and patriotic army, could have not 
the slightest effect on the result of the controversy ; but subvert these 
by an armed body, and you subvert the very foundation of this our 
fi-ee, constitutional, and legal system of government, and rear in its 
place a military despotism. 

Feeling the force of these difficulties, it is proposed, with the view, I 
suppose, of disembarrassing the operation, as much as possible, of the 
troublesome interference of courts and juries, to diange the scene of 
coercion from land to water; as if the goveroment could have one 
particle more right to coerce a state by water than by land ; hot, unless 
I am greatly deceived, the difficulty on that element will not be much 
less than on the other. The jury trial, at least the local jury trial 
(the trial by the vicinage), may, indeed, be evaded there, but in its 
place other, and not much less formidable, obstacles must be encoun- 
tered. 

There can be but two modes of coerdoo resorted to by water-* 
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blockade and abolition of the ports of entry of the state, accompanied 
hj penal enactmenU, authorizing seizures for entering the waters of the 
state. If the former be attempted, there will be other parties besides 
the General Government and the state. Blockade is a belligerent . 
right : it presupposes a state of war, and, unless there be war (war in 
due form, as prescribed by the Constitution), the order for blockade 
would not be respected by other nations or their subjects. Their 
Teasels would proceed directly for the blockaded port, with certain 
prospects of gain ; if seized under the order of blockade, through the 
daim of indemnity against the General Government ; and, if not, by a 
profitable market, without the exaction of duties. 

The other mode, the abolition of the ports of entry of the state, 
would also have its difficulties. The Constitution provides that ''no 
preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one state over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another :" 
provisions too dear to be eluded even by the force of construction. 
There will be another difficulty. If seizures be made in port, or within 
the distance assigned by the laws of nations as the limits of a state, the 
trial must be in the state, with all the embarrassments of its courts and 
jories; while beyond the ports and the distance to which I have 
referred, it would be difficult to point out any principle by which a 
foreign vessel, at least, could be seized, except as an incident to the 
right of blockade, and, of course, with all the difficulties belonging to 
that mode of coercion. 

But there yet remains another, and, I doubt not, insuperable barrier, 
to be found in the judicial tribunals of the Union, against all the 
schemes of introducing force, whether by land or water. Though I 
cannot concur in the opinion of those who regard the Supreme Court as 
the mediator appointed by the Constitution between the states and the 
General Government ; and though I cannot doubt there is a natural bias 
on its part towards the powers of the latter, yet I must greatly lower 
my opinion of that high and important tribunal for intelligence, justice, 
and attachment to the Constitution, and particularly of that pure and 
upright magistrate who has so long, and with such distinguished honor 
to himself and the Union, presided over its deliberations, witii all the 
weight that belongs to an intellect of the first order, united with the 
most spotless integrity, to believe, for a moment, that an attempt so 
plaioly and manifestly unconstitutional as a resort to force would be ki 
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tuch a contest, could be sustained by the winction of its aothority. In 
"whatever form force may be used, it mu<t pre-^ent questions for legal 
adjudication. If in the shape of blockade, the vessels seized und»»r it 
must be condemned, and thus would be presented the question of prixe 
or no prize, and, with it, the legality of the blockade ; if in that of a 
repeal of the acts establishing ports of entries in the state, the legality 
of the seizure must be determined, and that would bring up the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of giving a preference to the ports of one 
state over those of another ; and so, if we pass from water to land, we 
will find every attempt tliere to substitute force for law must, m like 
manner, come under the review of the courts of the Union ; and the 
unconstitutionality would be so glaring, that the executive and legisla- 
tive departments, in their attempt to coerce, should either make an 
attempt so lawless and desperate, would be without the support of the 
judicial department I will not pu-sue tlie question farther, as I hold 
it perfectly clear that, so long as a state retains its fe<leral relations; so 
long, in a word, as it continues a member of the Union, the contest 
between it and the General Government must be before the courts and 
juries ; and every attempt, in whatever form, whether by land or water, 
to substitute force as the arbiter in their place, must fail. The uncon- 
stitutionality of the attempt would be so open and palpable, that it 
would be impossible to sustain it 

There is, uideed, one view, and one only, of the contest in which force 
oould be employed; but that view, as between the parties, would 
supersede the Constitution itself: th at nullification is seces sion^^gnd 
"would, consequently, place the^Jtate, as to the others, in the rcLition-^ 
a foreign state. Such, clearly, woulTTBe the elTert of secession ; but it 
is equally cIckt that it would place the state lH?yond the pale of all her 
federal relations, and, thereby, all control on the part ofthe^olher states 
over her. She would stand to them ffrnply in the relation of a foreign 
state, divested of all federal connection, and having none other between 
them but those belonging to the jaws of nations. Standing thus towards 
one another, force might, indeed, be employed ngainst a state, but it 
must be a belligerent force, preceded by a declaration of war, and 
carried on witli all its formnlities. Such would be the certain cflfect of 
secession ; and if nullification be secession — if it be but a different name 
for the same thing — sucKtOO , t nuot bc -4 la uffuet; whidt presents the 
highly Important question, Are tliey, in fact, the same ? on the decision 
•f which depends the question whether it be a peaceable and eamtUU' 
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tiamU remedy, that may be exercised without terminating the federal 
relations of the state or not. 

I am aware that there is a considerable and respectable portion of 
our state, "^ith a very large portion of the Union, constituting, in fact, a 
great majority, who are of the opinion that they are the same thing, 
ditfering only in name, and who, uuiler that impression, denounce it as 
the most dangerous of all doctrines ; and yet, so far from being the 
same, they are, unless, indeed, I am greatly deceived, notouly perfectly 
distingui.*»hable, but totally dissimilar in their nature, their object, and 
effect ; and that, sa far from deserving the denunciation, so properly 
belonging to the act with which it is confounded, it is, in truth, the 
highest and most precious of all the rights of the states, and essential to 
preserve that very Union, for the supposed efl'ect of destroying which 
it is 80 bitterly anathematized. 

I shall now proceed to make good my assertion of their total dia- 
nmilarity. 

Firsts they are wholly dissimilar in their nature. One has reference 
to the parties thernHrlves, and the other to tlitir aymts. Secession is a 
i cithdrawal from the U nion : a s eparation from partii^rn^ and, as far aa 
de pends on the mem ber w ithdrawin;r. a disxohUioti of the partnership . 
It presupposes an a-isociation : a union of several states or individuals 
for a common object Wherever these exist, secession may ; and where » " .ft 
they do not, it cannot Nuijitication, oiv-^^^^tfrTi ary, pr paupp^sfn jf tp '^-*-*'^-^ 
relation of principal and arjmt : th e one granting a power to be ex - 



l*^ 



ecu tedj^the odier, a p pointed by h im with auth ority to execute it; apd 
I A itimpfy a declaration on the part of the principal^ made in due form, 
that an act of the agent transcending his power is null and void It is 
ft ri ghtjtx>h)n ging exclusively to the r elation bet ween pr it^cipal and 
a tront, to b e found wherever it exists, and in all its forms, between sevy 
eral, or an association of principals, and their joint agents, as wcU,^ 
between a single principal and his agent 

The difference in their object is no less striking than in their nature. ^'^ 
T he object of secession is to free the withdrawing member fr om-the «*--^ 
obligation of the association or union, and is applic able to ^cafees where 
the objec t of tl ie ass ocjatlfln nr \m\m hat failed^ either by an abuse of 
power on the part of its members, or other causes. Its direct andim- 
wediatc object, as it concerns tlie withdrawitig member, is tlie dissolution 
of the association or union, as far as it is concerned. ^••'.^^^^^^^^^JJr-v , ^J? 

Ki-tliij3L.thc_licutjaDfJiia--\ ^ 
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tkej wvre delegated, tboogli thej give full force wbere the olject is to 
ittircy the Union ittdf; while the other, in giving equil weight to 
both, prefer* the one beeauee it preeervee and refecU the other becauee it 
dettroift; and yet the former is the Union, and the latter the disunion 
party! And all this strange distinction originates, as far as I can 
judge, in attributing to nullification what belongs ezclosiyelj to seces- 
sion. The difBcultj as to the former, it seems, is, that a state cannot 
be in and out of the Union at the same time. 

This is, indeed, true, if applied to secession — the throwing off the 
OMthoriiy of the Union iUdf To nullify the Constitution, if I may be 
pardoned the solecism, would, indeed, be tantamount to disunion ; and, 
as applied to such an act, it would be true that a state could not be in 
and out of the Union at the same time *, but the act would be seces- 

1100. 

But to apply it to nullification, properly understood, the object of 
whidi, instead of resisting or diminishing the powers of the Union, is 
to preserre them as they are, neither increaAed nor diminished, and 
thereby ^^ Union itself (fiw the Union may be as effectually <le 
•troyed by increasing as by diminishing its powers — by coii«oliJatiou, 
as by disunion itself), would be, I would say, liad I not great respect 
for many who do thus apply it, egregious trifling with a grare and 
deeply-important constitutional subject 

I might here finish the task which your request imposed, having, I 
trust, demonstrated, beyond the power of refutation, that a state haa 
tiie right to defend her reserved powers agninst the encroachments of 
the General Government; and I may add that the right is, in iU 
nature, peaceable, consistent with the federal relations of the state, 
and perfectly efficient, whether contested before the courts, or at- 
tempted to be resisted by force. But there is another aspect of the 
subject not yet touched, without adverting to which, it b impossible to 
understand the full effocts of nullification, or the real character of our 
political institutions : I allude to the power which the states, as a con- 
federated body, have acquired directly over eadi other, and on which I 
will now proceed to make some remarks, though, I fear, at the hazard 
of fatiguing you. 

Previous to the adoption of the present Constitution, no power. conld 
be exercised over any state by any other, or all of the states, without 
its own consent ; and we, accordingly, find that the old confederation 
and the present Constitution were both submitted for ratification to 
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each of the states, and that each ratified for itself, and was bound only 
in consequence of its o\ni particular ratification, as has been already 
stated. The present Constitution has made, in this particular, a mostL^ 
important modification in their condition. I allude to the provision 
which gives validity to amendments of the Constitution "when ratified 
by three fourths of the sTates^^ provTsion which has not attracted as 
much attention as^TEsTnTportance deserves. Without it, no change 
could have been made in the Constitution, unless with the unanimous 
consent of all the states, in like manner as it was adopted. This provi- 
sion, then, contains a highly-important concession by each to all of the 
states, of a portion of the original and inherent right of self-government, 
possessed previously by each separately, in favor of their general con- 
federi|ted powers, giving thereby increased energy to the states in tlieir 
united capacity, and weakening them in the same degree in their 
separata Its object was to facilitate and strengthen the action of the 
amen ding, or (to speak a little more appropriately, as it regards the 
point under cons^ideration) the repatrinfj powef . It was foreseen that 
experience would, pn»bably, disclose errors in the Constitution itself; 
that time would make great changes in the condition of tlie country, 
which would require corresponding changes in the Constitution; that 
the irregular and conflicting movements of the bodies composing so 
complex a system might cause derangements requiring correction ; and 
that, to require the unanimous consent of all the states to meet these 
various contingencies, would be placing the whole too much under the 
control of the parts : to remedy which, tlii^ great additional power was 
given to the amending or repairing power — this via medicatrix of the 
system. 

To understand correctly the nature of this concession, we must not 
confound it with the delegated powers conferred on the General 
Government, and to be exercised by it as the joint agent of the state?. 
They are essentially different. The former is, in fact, but a modification 
of the original sovereign power residing in the people of the several 
Btates — of the creating or Constitution-making power itself, intended, as 
stated, to facilitate and strengthen its action, and not change its character. 
Though modified^ it is not delegaterl It still resides in the states, and is 
still to be exercised by them, and not by the government. 

I propose next to consider this important modification of the sovereign 
powers of the states, in connection witli the right of nullification. 

It is acknowledi^d on all sides that the duration and stability of our 
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»j 8tem depend on mainta ining the equilibrium hei vfeen the states and^ 
the Ge neral Governm ent — the reser ved and delegated powers. We 
know that the Ci»nvention which formed the Constitution,^and the 
Tarious state conventions which adopted it, as fur as we are informed of 
their proceedings, felt the deepest solicitude on this point Tliey saw 
and felt there would be an incessant conflict between them, whidi 
would menace the existence of the system it**elf, unless properly guarded. 
The contest between the states and General Government — the reserved 
and delegated rights — will, in truth, be a conflict between the great 
predominant interests of tlie Union on one side, controlling and directing 
the movements of tlie government, and seeking to enlarge the delegated 
powers, and thereby advance their power and prosperity ; and, on the 
other, the minor mterests rallying on tlie reserved powers, as the only 
means of protecting themselves against the encroachments and oppres- 
sion of the other. In such a contest, without the most effectual check, 
the stronger will absorb the weaker interests ; while, on the other hand, 
without an adequate provision of some description or other, the efibrts 
of the weaker to guard against the encroach m en tii and oppression of the 
stronger miglit permanently derange the system. 

On Uie side of the re-terved powers, no check more effectual can be 
found or desired than nuUiflcation, or tlie right of arresting, within the 
limits of a state, the exercise, by the General Government, of any 
powers but the delegated — a right which, if the states be true to them- 
selves and faithful to the Couiititulion, will ever prove, on the side of 
the reserved powers, an effectual prtitection to both. 

Nor is the check on the side of the delegated less perfect Though 
less strong, it is ample to guard against encroachments ; and is as strong 
as the nature of the system would bear, as will appear in the sequel 
It is to be found in the amending power. Without the modification 
which it contains of the rights of self-government on the part of the 
states, as already explained, the consent of each state would have beeji 
requisite to any additional grant of power, or other amendment of the 
Constitutioa Wliile, then, nullification would enable a state to arrest 
the exercise of a power not delegated, tlie right of self-government, if 
unmodified, would enable her to prevent the grant of a power not 
delegated ; and thus her conception of what power ought to be granted 
would be as conclusive against the co-states, as her construction of the 
powers granted is against the General Government. In that case, the 
danger would be on the side of the states or reserved powers. The 
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UDendiDg power, in effui^ prevents this danger. In yirtue of the 
provisions which it contains, the resistance of a state to a power cannot 
finally prerail, unless she be sustained by one fourth of the co-states ; 
and in the same degree that her resistance is weakened, the power of 
the General Government, or the side of the delegated powers, is 
Btrengthened, It is true that the right of a state to arrest an unconsti- 
tutional act is of itself complete against the government; but it is 
equally so that the controversy may, in effect^ be terminated against her 
by a grant of the contested powers by three fourths of the states. It is 
thus by this simple, and, apparently, incidental contrivance, that the 
right of a state to nullify an unconstitutional act, so essential to the pro- 
tection of the reserved right?, but which, unchecked, might too much 
debilitate the government, is counterpoised: not by weakening the 
energy of a state in her direct resistance to the encroachment of the 
government, or by giving to the latter a direct control over the states, 
as proposed in the Convention, but in a manner infinitely more safe, and, 
if I may be permitted so to express myself, scientific, by strengthening 
the amending or repairing power — the power of correcting all abuses 
or derangements, by whatever cause, or from whatever quarter. 

To sum all in a few words. The General Government has the righ t, *^ 
i n the first instance, of con struing its own powers, which, if final and 
amclusive, as is supposed by many, would have placed the reserved" 
powers at the mercy of the delegated, and thus destroy the equilibrium 
of the system. Against that, a state has the right of nullification. 
ITiis ri ght, on the part of the state, if not euuul<it'poi'j4fd, might toud loaj^ 
strongly towe alfenlhi^^ OU^ral G 07crum unt and d^rtoge^thgjystem. \ 
To cor recTtbis, the am endi ng or repairing power is strengtEcn g^ ^^e 
former cannot be made too strong if the latter be proportionably so. 
The increase of the latter is, in effect, the decrease of the former. Give 
to a majority of the states the right of amendment, and the arresting 
power, on the part of the state, would, in fact, be annulled. The 
amending power and the powers of the government would, in that case, 
be, in reality, in the same han<U. The same majority that controlled 
the one would the oiher, and the power arrested, as not granted, would 
be immediately restored in the shape of a grant This modification of 
the right of self-government, on the part of the states, is, in fact, the 
pivot of the system. By shifting its position as the preponderance is on 
the one side or the other, or, to drop the simile, by increasing or 
d iminish ing the energy of the repairing power, effected by diminishing 
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or increasing the number of states necenssuj to amend the CoostltatioD, 
the equilibrium between the reserved and the delegated rights may be 
preserved or destroyed at plejipure. 

I am aware it is objected th.it, acc(»rding to this view, one fourth ot 
the states may, in reality, chan<^e the CoiHtitution, apd thus take away 
powers which have been unaniinou*-ly granted by all the statesi, TTie 
objection is moro specious than Bolid. The riffht of a state is not to 
resume delei^ted powers, but to preecnt the reserved from being 
aaswned by the government It b«, however, certain the right may be 
abused, and, thereby, powers be resumed which were, in fact, delegated ; 
and it is abo true, if sustained by one fourth of the co-states, such 
resumption may be successfully and permanently made by the state. 
This is the danger, and the utmost extent of the danger from the side 
of the reserved powers. It would, I acknowledge, be desirable to 
avoid or lessen it ; but neither can be effected without increasing a 
greater and opposing danger. 

If the right be denied to the state to defend her reserved powers, for 
•fear she might resume the delegated, that denial would, in effect, yield 
to the General Government the power, under the color of construction, 
to assume at pleasure all the reserved powers. It is, in fact, a question 
between the danger of the states resuming the delegated powers on one 
side, and the General Government assuming the reserved on the other. 
Passing over the iar greater probability of the latter than the former, 
which I endeavored to illustrate in the address of last summer, I shall 
confine my remarks to the striking difference between them, viewed in 
connection with the genius and theory of our government 

Tlie right of a state originally to complete self-government is a 
fundamental principle in our system, in virtue of which the grant of 
potcer required the content of all the states, while to tcitlihold power the 
dins^nt of a single state was snj/icieni. It is true, that this original and 
al)solute power of self-government has been modified by the Constitu 
tion, as already stated, so that three fourths of the states may now 
grant power ; and, consequently, it requires more than one fourth to 
withhold. The boundary betwc*en the ro-tTvcd »uul tl.e di-l«'^an*d 
powers marks the limits of tlie Union. Th ; ^tat("« are uni'evlto tho 
extent of the latter, and separated beyou 1 \h\', limit Ii i. t}:<Mi. cI'Mr 
that it was not intended that the states hJiouM Jhj nune unitinl ihan Uio 
will of one fourth of them, or, rather, one more than a fourth, would 
permit. It is worthy of remark, that it was proposed in the Convention 
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to increase tBe coofederatiye power, as it maj be called, bj vestiDg two 
thirds of tlie states with the right of amendmenty so as to require more 
than a third, instead of a fourth, to withhold power. The proposition 
was rejected, and three fourths unanimously adopted. It is, then, more 
hottile to the nature and genius of our fyttrm to assume potoers not 
dd^atedy than to resume those that are ; and less hostile that a state, 
tustained by one fourth of her co-states^ slumld prevent the exercise of 
pmcfT really intended to be granted, than that the General Government 
should assume the extrci.^e of potrrrsnot intnidid to be delegated. In the 
latter case, the usurpation of power would be Hgninst the fun<Iamental 
principle of our systom. the original right of the states to pelf-govem- 
ment ; while in the former, if it be usurpation at all, it would be, if so 
bold an expression may be used, a usurpation in the spirit of the Con- 
stitution itself— the spu-it ordaining that the utmost extent of our 
Union should be limited by the will of any number of states exceeding 
A fourth, and that most wisely. In a country having so great a 
dirersity of geographical and political interests, with so vast a territory, 
to be filled, in a short time, with almost countless millions — a country 
of which the parts will equal empires, a union more intimate than that 
ordained in the Constitution, and so intimate, of course, that it might be 
permanently hostile to the feelings of more than a fourth of the states, 
instead of strengthening, would have exposed the system to certain 
destruction. There is a deep and profound philosophy, which he who 
best knows our nature will the most highly appreciate, that would 
make the intensity of the Union, if I may so express myself, inversely 
to the extent of territory and the population of a country, and the 
diversity of its interests, geographical and political ; and which would 
bold in deeper dread the assumption of reserved rights by the agent 
appointed to execute the delegated, than the resumption of the delega- 
ted by the authority which granted the powers and ordained the agent 
to administer them. There appears, indeed, to be a great and prevail- 
ing principle that tends to place the delegated power in opposition to 
the delegating — the created to the creating power — reaching far beyond 
man and his works, np to the universal source of all power. The 
earliest pages of Sacred History record the rebellion of the archangels 
against the high authority of Heaven itself; and ancient mythology, the 
war of the Titans against Jupiter, which according to its narrative 
menaced the universe with destruction. This all-pervading principle is 
at work in our system — the created warring against the creating 
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power ; and unless the goverament be bolted and duuned down with 
links of adamant by the hand of the states which created it, the creature 
will usurp the place of the creator, and universal political idolatry 
overspread the land. 

If the views presented be correct, it follows that, on the interpositioQ 
of a state in favor of the reserved rights, it would be the duty of the 
General Government to abandon the contested power, or to api^j to 
the states themselves, the source of all political authority, for the 
power, in one of the two modes prescribed in the CoostitutioiL If the 
case be a simple one^ embracing a single power, and that in its nature 
easily adjusted, the more ready and appropriate mode would be an 
amendment in the ordinary form, on a proposition of two thirds of both 
houses of Congress, to be ratified by three fourths of the states ; but, on 
the contrary, should the derangement of the system be great, embracing 
many points difficult to adjust, the states ought to be convened id a 
general Convention, the most august of all assemblies, representing the 
united sovereignty of the confederated states, and having power and 
authority to correct every error, and to repair every dilapidatioD or 
injury, whether caused by time or accident, or the conflicting movementa 
of the bodies which compose the system. With institutions every way 
BO fortunate, possessed of means so well ^culated to prevent disorders, 
and so admirable to correct them when they cannot be prevented, he 
who would prescribe for our political disease dUuuion on the one side, 
or coercion of a ttate in the assertion of its rights on the other, wmld de- 
serve and will receive^ the execratwnt of this and all future genercUiomt, 

1 have now finished what I had to say on the subject of this com- 
munication, in its immediate connection with the Constitutioa In the 
discussion, I have advanced nothing but oo the authority of the Con- 
stitution itself^ or that of recorded and unquestionable (acts connected 
with the history of its origin and formation ; ai)d have made do deduc- 
tion but such as rested on principles which I believe to be unquestiona- 
ble ; but it would be idle to expect, in the present state of the public 
mind, a favorable reception of the conclusions to which I have been 
carried. There are too many misconceptions to encounter, too many 
prejudices to combat, and, above all, too great a weight of interest to 
resist I do not propose to investigate these great impediments to the 
reception of the truth, though it would be an interesting subject of 
inquiry to trace them to their cause, and to measure the force of tbeb 
impeding power ; but there is one among them of so marked a diarao* 
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ter, and which operates so ezteosively, that I cannot conclude without 
making it the subject of a few remarks, particularly as they will be 
calculated to throw much light on what has already been said. 

Of all the impediraeuU opposed to a just conception of the nature 
of oar political system, the impression that the right of a state to 
arrest on unconstitutional act of the General Government is inconsist- 
ent with the great and fundamental principle of all free states — that a 
majority has the right to govern — is the greatest. Thus regarded, nul- 
lification is, without farther reflection, denounced as the most danger- 
ous and monstrous of all political heresies, as, in truth, it would be, 
were the objection as well-founded as, in fact, it is destitute of all 
foondation, as I shall now proceed to show. 

Those who make the objection seem to suppose that the right of a 
majority to govern is a principle too simple to admit of any distinction ; 
and yet, if I do not mistake, it is susceptible of the most important 
distinction — entering deeply into the construction of our system, and, I 
may add, into that of all free states in proportion to the perfection of 
their institutions, and is essential to the very existence of liberty. 

When, then, it is said that a majority has the right to govern, there 
are two modes of estimating the majority, to either of which the expres- 
aioo is applicable. The one, in which the whole community is regarded 
in the aggregate, and the majority is estimated in reference to the entire 
mass. This may be called the majority of the whole, or the absolute 
majority. The other, in which it is regarded in reference to its different 
political interests, whether composed of different clasps, of different 
communities, formed into one general confederated community, and in 
which the majority is estimated, not in reference to the whole, but to 
each class or community of which it is composed, the assent of each 
token separately, and the concurrence of all constituting the majority. 
A majority thus estimated may be called the concurring majority. 

When it is objected to nullification, that it is opposed to the principle 
that a majority ought to govern, he who makes the objection must 
mean the absolute, as distinguished from the concurring. It is only in 
thcL sense of the former the objection can be applied. In that of the 
concurring, it would be absurd, as the concurring assent of all the parts 
(with us, all the states) is of the very essence of such majority. Again, 
it is manifest, that in the sense it would be good against nullification, it 
would be equally so against the Constitution itself; for, in whatever 
light that instrument may be regarded, it is clearly not the work of 
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the absolate, but of the ooncurring majority. It was formed and rati> 
fied by the concurriDg assent of all the states, and not by the majority 
of the whole taken in the aggregate, as has been already stated. Thua» 
the acknowledged right of each state in reference to iJie Constitutionj ia 
unquestionably the same right which nullification attributes to each in 
reference to the unconstitutional acts of the government ; and, if the 
latter be opposed to the right of a majority to govern, the former is 
equally so. I go further. The objection might, with equal *truth, be 
applied to all free states that have ever existed : I mean states deserv- 
ing the name, and excluding, of course, those which, after a factious 
and anarchical^existence of a few years, have sunk under the yoke of 
tyranny or the dominion of some foreign jwwer. There is not, with 
this exception, a single free state whose institutions were not based on 
the principle of the concurring majority : not one in which the com- 
munity was not regarded in reference to it^ different political interests, 
and which did not, in some form or other, take the assent of each in 
the operation of the government 

In support of this assertion, I might begin with our own government 
and go back to that of Sparta, and show conclusively that there is not 
one on the list whose institutions were not organized on the principle 
of the concurring majority, and in the operation of which the sense of 
each great interest was not separately consulted. The various devices 
which have been contrived for this purpose, with the peculiar operation 
of each, would Jt>e a curious and highly important subject of investiga- 
tion. I can only allude to some of the most prominent. 

The principle of the concurring majority has somc^times been incor- 
porated in the regular and ordinary operation o the government, each 
interest having a distinct organization, and a combination of the whole 
forming the government; but still requiring the consent of each, within 
its proper sphere, to give validity to the measures of government Of 
this modification the British and Spart^m governments are by far the 
most memorable and perfect exampkM. In others, the riglit of acting 
—of making and executing the laws — wns vosttnl in one interest, and 
the right of arresting or nullifying in another. Of this description, the 
Roman government is much the most striking instmce. In others, the 
right of originating or introducing projects of hnvs was in one, and of 
enacting them in another : as at Athens before its government degen- 
erated, where the Senate proposed, and the General Assembly of the 
people enacted, laws. 
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These derioes were all resorted to with the intention of oonsuItiDg 
the separate interests of which the seyeral communities were com- 
posed, and agiunst all of which the ohjection to nullification, that it !■ 
opposed to the will of a majority, could be raised with equal force— 
ms strongly, and I may say much more so, against the unlimited, un- 
qualified, and nncontroUable veto of a single tribune out of ten at 
Borne on all laws and the execution of laws, as against the same right 
of a sorer^gn state (one of the twenty-four tribunes of this Union), 
limited, as the right is, to the uotonstitutiooal acts of the General Oor- 
emment, and liable, as in effect it is, to be controlled by three fourtha 
of the co-states ; and yet the Roman Republic, and the other states to 
which I have referred, are the renowned among free states, whose ex- 
amples hare diffused the spirit of liberty over the world, and which, 
if struck irom the list, would leave behind but little to be admired or 
imitated There, indeed, would remain one class deserring from vm 
particular notice, as ours belongs to it — I mean confederacies ; but, as 
a class, heretofore far less distinguished for power and prosperity than 
those already alluded to ; though I trust, with the improrements we 
have made, destined to be placed at the very head of the Olustrious 
Ust of states which have blessed the world with examples of well- 
regulated liberty ; and which stand as so many oases in the midst of 
the desert of oppression and despotism, which occupies so vast a spao« 
in the chaart of governments. That such will be the great and gloriooa 
destiny of our system, I feel assured, provided we do not permit our 
government to degenerate into the worst of all possible forms, a consoli- 
dated government, swayed by the will of an absolute majority. But 
to proceed. 

Viewing a confederated community as composed of as many distinct 
political interests as there are states, and as requiring the consent of 
each to its measures, no government can be conceived in which the 
sense of the whole community can be more perfectly taken, and all its 
interests be more fully represented and protected. But, with this great 
advantage, xmited with the means of the most just and perfect local 
administration through the agency of the states, and combined with 
the capacity of embracing within its limits the greatest extent of ter- 
ritory and variety of interests, it is liable to one almost £ital objection, 
the tardiness and feebleness of its movements — a defect difficult to 
be remedied, and when not so great as to render a form of govern- 
ment, in other respects so admirable, almotil worthless. To onroOBM 
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thU (ii£rJ:y wa» tl*« great de-iicrjucm ia p.jtkal edtroce, and the 
iDo*t tULvull prwol'.ai w.Uun lU circle. To a* U:1oq^ ibe glory of its 
»olu:*uo, i4 ioieevi, oar eiperimctit tfor Kich it mu*t jet be called) 
aiisul prur« tluit ve bare uveroufue it, aa I Ni^cerelj beliere and bope 
it will, oo account of uur oao, as well as th*: libenv and happiDess of 
our race. 

<) ^r tirnt experiment io ij^»%'ermat at wa^ oo the old furm. of a simple 
C' !.:♦; Jeracy, uIlm^J^ilae•L aiiJ exttuiu.^ the prjKiple of the cuocurring 
uiajorily aUke to the C<Mi-tltu:i«*o (the artiviei of uuiuo/anJ to the 
govem.utnt which it cun-^tiiuted. It tiiletl aud the pre^M^t structure 
wai» reared in its pl.ice, combining, for the drst lime ui a c^mfederatioo, 
tJie aUxjIute with the c<ju^*urritu^ majority ; and thus uniting the justice 
of tlie ooe wilh the eiier^jy of tlic otl»er. 

The new government waj* reared on the foundatioQ of the old, 
■trengtheued, but not chan^'J. It etandd on the same solid basis of the 
Concurring majority, perfected by tlie sanction of tlie people of the 
•tiiteu directly given, and not indirectly throiujh the state government^ 
OS thj'ir representative-*, as in the old coufevleration. Wilh that diifer- 
erue, the authority which ma<h-* tlie two Constitutions — which granted 
their p<iweirt, ai»d or*lained an J or^^anized their respective government* 
to execute them — is ll»e ^ame. But, in pa-<sing from tlie Com>tilution 
to the government (the law-making and the lawadminialering powers), 
the dilference between the two becomes radical and essentiaL There, 
in the pret«ent, the concurruig majority is dropped, and the absolute 
BubMtituted. In determining, then, what powers ought to be granted, 
and how the government appointed for their execution ought to be 
organized, the separate and concurring voice of the states was required — 
the union being regarded, for this purpose, in reference to its various 
and distinct interests; but in the execution of these powers (delegated 
oidy becauHo all the ntates had a common interest in their exercise), the 
union is no longer regarded in reference to its parts, but as forming, to 
the extent of its delegated powers, one great community, to be governed 
by ft common will, just as the states are in reference to their separate 
interest'^, and by a government organized on principles similar to theirs. 
By this simple but fortunate arrangement, we have ingrafted the abso- 
lute on the concurung majority, thereby giving to tlie administration of 
the powers of the government, where they were required, all the 
energy and promptness belonging to tlie former, while we have retained 
in the power granting and organizing authority (if I may so express 
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myself) the principle of the concurring majority, and with it that justice, 
moderation, and full and perfect representation of all the interests of the 
community which belong exclusively to it 

Such is the solidity and beauty of our admirable system, but which, 
it la perfectly obvious, can only be preserved by maintaining the ascend- 
ency of the CONSTITUTION-MAKING AUTHORITY OVER THE LAW-MAKING — THE 

CONCURRING OVER TUK ABSOLUTE MAJORITY. Nor is it less clear that this 
can only be effected by the right of a state to annul the unconstitutional 
nets of the government — a right confounded with the idea of a minority 
governing a majority, but which, so far from being the case, is indis- 
pensable to prevent the more energetic but imperfect majority which 
controls the movements of the government, from usurping the place of 
that more perfect and just majority which formed the Constitution and 
ordained government to execute its powers. 

Nor need we apprehend that this check, as powerful as it is, will 
prove excessive. The di.-stiuction between the Constitution and the law- 
making powers, so strongly marked in our in.^titutions, may yet be con- 
sidered as a new and untried experiment. It can scarcely be said to 
have existed at all before our system of government We have yet 
much to learn aa to its practical operation ; and, among other things, if 
I do not misUke, we are far from realizing the many and great ditHcul- 
ties of holding the latter subordinate to the former, and without which, 
it is obvious, the entire sclieme of constitutional government, at least in 
our sense, must prove abortive. Short as has been our experience, 
some of these, of a very formidable character, have begun to disclose 
themselves, particuhirly between the Constitution and the government 
of the Union. The two powers there represent very different interests : 
the one, that of all the states tiiken separately ; and the other, that of 
a majority of the states as forn»ing a confederated community. Each 
acting under the impulse of tliese respective and very different interests, 
must necessarily strongly tend to come into collisioOf and, in the conflict, 
the advantoge will be found almost exclusively on the side of the 
government or law-making power. A few remarks will be sufficient to 
illustrate these positions. 

The ConstitutioD, while it grants powers to the government, at the 
same time imposes restrictions on its action, with the intention of con- 
fining it within a limited range of powers, and of the means of executing 
them. The object of the powers is to protect the rights and promote 
the interests of all ; and of the restrictions, to prevent the minority, or 
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the dominaiit interepts of tbe goveromcnt, from peiferting pavers 
iuteoded for the ooaunoo good into the mcaiis of oppreflstng the miliar 
intereiitA of the community'. Thus circaiu»tanceJ, the domiiumt interest 
in powesiioo of the powers of the governnifnt, and the minor interest 
on whom they are exercised, mu»t rej^rd these re«trictioo9 in a Tcry 
different light : the Utter, m a prott^ctioa, and the former, as a restraint, 
and, of course, accompanied with all the impatient feelings with whidi 
restrictions on cupidity and ambition are ever regarded by tho**e unnily 
pastnons. Under their influence, tlie Ct>a'<tituiiou will be riewed by the 
majority, not as the source of their autkority, an it should be, but as 
shackleit on their power. To them it will have »o value as the means 
of protection. As a majority they require none, llieir number and 
strength, and not the Constitution, are their protect i< m ; and, of course, 
if I may «> speak, their iiir^tiiict will be to weak* n and destroy the ro- 
striclions in order to enlarge the powers. He niu>t have a very imper- 
fect knowledge of the human heart who doeu not sec, in this state of 
things, an incei^sant conflict between the government or the law-making 
|X)wer and the Constitution-making jwwer. Nor is it less certain that, 
in the contest, tlie advantjige will be exclusively with the former. 

Tlie law-making power is organized and in constant action, having the 
control of the honors and emoluments of tlie country, and armed vith 
the power to punitih and reward ; the other, on the contrary, is nn- 
organized, lying dormant in the great inert mass of the community, till 
called into action on extraordinary occasions and at distant intervals ; 
and thai bestowing no honors, exercising no patronage, having neither 
the faculty to reward nor to punish, but endowed simply with the 
attribute to grant powers and ordain the authority to execnte them. 
The result is inevitable. With so strong an instinct on the part of the 
government to throw off the restrictions of the Constitution and to 
enlarge its powers, and with such powerful faculties to gratify this 
instinctive impulse, the law-making must necessarily encroach on the 
Constitution-making power, unless restrained by the most efficient 
check — at least as strong as that for which we contend. It is worthy 
of remark, Uiat, all other circumstances being equal, the more dissimilar 
the interests represented by the two, the more powerful will be this 
tendency to encroach ; and it is from this, among other causes, that it 
ia so much stronger between the government and the Constitution- 
making powers of the Union, where the interests are bo very dueisiilar, 
than between tbe two in the MTenl statet. 
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That the framers of the Constitution were aware of the danger which 
I hare described, we have coDclu«ive proof in the provision to which I 
have 80 frequently alluded — I mean that which provides for amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

I have abready remarked on that portion of this provision which, wiUi 
the view of strengthening the confederated power, conceded to three 
iborths of the states a right to amend, which otherwi.o^ could only have 
been exercised by the unanimous consent of alL It is remarkable, that, 
while thb provision thus strengthened the amending power as it regards 
the states, it imposed impediments on it as far as the government was 
concerned. The power of acting, as a general rule, is invested in the 
majority of Congress ; but, instead of permitting a majority to propose 
amendments, the provision requires for that purpose two thirds of both 
houses, clearly with a view of interposing a barrier against this strong 
instinctive appetite of the government for the acquisition of power. 
Bat it would have been folly in the extreme thus carefully to guard the 
passage to the direct acquisition, had the wide door of construction been 
left open to its indirect ; and hence, in the same spirit in which two 
thirds of both houses were required to propose amendments, the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution rejected the many propositions 
which were moved in that body with the intention of divesting the states 
of the right of interposing and, thereby, of the only effectual means of 
preventing the enlargement of the powers of the government by con- 
Btroctioa. 

It is thus that the Constitution-making power has fortified itself 
against the law-making ; and that so effectually, that, however strong 
the disposition and capacity of the latter to encroach, the means of 
resistance on the part of the former are not less powerful If, indeed, 
encroachments have been made, the fault is not in the system, but in the 
inattention and neglect of those whose interest and duty it was to inter- 
pose the ample means of protection afforded by tlie Constitution. 

To sum up in few words, in conclusion, what appears to me to be the 
entire philosophy of government, in reference to the subject of this 
communication.' 

Two powers are necessary to the existence and preservation of free 
states : a power on the part of the ruled to prevent rulers from abus- 
ing their authority, by compelling them to be faithful to their constitu- 
ents, and which is effected through the right of suffirage ; and a power 

TO OOMFXL THE FAETS OF SOCIETT TO BB JUST TO ONB AHOTHSE| BT GOV* 
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rtLUXO TO EM TO cox*iCLT THE nfTKREsT OF ea'-h otiiek, which Can Only 
be effected, whatever. may bt» the device for the i>urj>o-»e, by requiring 
the concurrinj^ anient of all the i^re-.it an 1 dUtinol iiitere.st^ of the com- 
munity to the raea-ures of the j^)Vorn:ntMit Tl»i-< result is the sum- 
total of all the contrivances adopted by free states to preserve their 
hl>erty, hy preventing? the conflicts between the several chv^«es or parts 
of the 0(nn:unnity. IJoth powers arc indispensable. The one as much 
so as the other. The rulers are not more di<p<Ked to encroach on the 
ruleil than the diilVrent interests of the community on one another ; 
nor would tliey more certainly convert their power from tlie ju^t and 
leu^i'iniate ohj«'cts A»r which i^overnnients are in-<titn^/xl into an instru- 
ment of air'^randizeiiirnt, at tlie expense of the ruled, unless made re- 
pp«nl^ilde to tlieir coij-,tituent«<, than would th" slro!)^»r interests theirs, 
at the expi UM' of tlie weaker, uides«; couijx'lled to consult them in the 
lUfU'-ures <»f the i,'nvern.neut, hy takiu^ th'ir separate and concurring 
a-sent. Tl»e sauu- c.»u»c o]R'rat<'s in tH>lh ca-'es. The con**titution of 
our nature, wlkich would ini|)el the rulers to oppress the ruled, unless 
prevented, would in like manner, and witli eipial ftirce, impel the 
etroni^er to oppress the weaker interest, T > ve-^t the right of govern- 
ment in the absolute mnjority, would l»c, in fact, nrr to embody thk 

WILC OF TIIK HTRONC.Ktt INTKUMST IV THE OrEflATIOXS OV THK GOVERN- 
MENT, AXD NOT THK WILL OF THK WHOLE COMMUNITY, AND TO LEAVE THK 
OTHERS UNPBOTEtTKD, A PREY TO ITS AMBITION AXD Cl^PlDrTY, jUSt BB 

would be tlie case between rulers and ruleil, it the right to govern was 
vested exclusively in the hands of the former. Tliey would both be, 
m reality, ab^)lutc and despotic govemmenb*: the one as much so as 
the other. 

They would both become mere instruments of cupidity and ambitioQ 
in the hands of those who wiehled them. No one doubts that such 
would be the case were the government placed under the control of 
irresponsible rulers ; but, unfortunately fi>r the cause of liberty, it is 
not seen with equal clearness that it must as necessarily be so when 
controlled by an absolute majority ; and yet, the former is not more 
certain than the latter. To tliis we may attribute the mistake so often 
and so fi&tally repeated, that to expel a despot is to establish lib- 
XETT — a mistake to which we may trace tlio failure of many noble and 
generous efforts in favor of liberty. The error consists in considering 
communities as formed of interests strictly identical throughout, instead 
of being composed, as they in reality are, of so many distinct interests 
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as there are individuala.^ The interests of no two persons are the same, 
regarded in reference to each other, though tliey may be, viewed in 
relation to the rest of the community. It is this diverhity which the 
several portions of the community bear to each other, in reference to 
the whole, that renders the principle of the concurring majority neces- 
eary to preserve liberty. Place the power in the hands of the abso- 
lute majority, and the strongest of these would certainly pervert the 
governmeAt from the object for which it was instituted, the equal pro- 
tection of the rights of all, into an instrument of advanchig itself at the 
expense of the rest of the community. Against this abuse of power 
no remedy can be devised but that of the concurring majority. Neither 
the right of suffrage nor public oi>inion can possibly check it They, in 
fSact, but tend to aggravate the disease. It seems really surprising that 
truths so obvious e^hould be so imperfectly understood. There would 
appear, indeed, a feeblene*<a in our intellectual powers on political sub- 
jects when directed to lai^^e ni:i>>0'!. We readily see why a single indi- 
vidual, as a ruler, woull, if nut prevented, oppress the rest of the com- 
munity ; but are at a loss to understand why seven milUons would, if 
not also prevented, oppress six millions, as if the relative members on 
either side could in the lc;i.st degree vary the principle. 

In stating what I have, I have but repented the experience of ages, 
comprehending all free governments* preceding ours, and ours as far as 
It has advanced. The practical operation of ours has been substan 
tially on the principle of the absolute majority. We have acted, with 
some exceptions, as if the General Government had the right to in- 
terpret its own powers, without limitation or check ; and though manj 
cirumstances have favored ua, and greatly impeded the natural pro- 
gress of events, under such an operaticm of the system, yet we already 
see, in whatever direction we turn our eyes, the growing symptoms oi 
disorder and decay — the growth of faction, cupidity, and corruption ; 
and the decay of patriotism, integrity, and disinterestedness. In the 
midst of youth, we see the flushed check, and the short and feverish 
breath, that mark the approach of the fatal hour ; and come it will, 
unless there be a speedy and radical change — a return to the great con- 
servative prmciple which brought the Republican party into authority, 
but which, with the possession of power and prosperity, it has long 
ceased to remember. 

I have now finished the task which your request imposed. If I 
huve been so fortunate as to add to your fund a single new iUustratioa 
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id thu great ooowrratiTe prioriple fA oar yu cr m ncnt, or to fbmish 
BO additioiud argument cmltnilated to Rx^taio the state in her noUe 
and patriotic rtra^le to rcrire aud niaintain it, and in which joq haye 
acted a part luog to be remembered hj the friends of freedom, I shall 
fitl MDplj eompemated lor the time oocapied in so long a eommonica- 
tioo. I beliere the cause to be the caose of truth and jostice, of onion, 
libertj, aod the Constitutioo, before which the ordinary party stmggles 
of the day sink into perfect insignificance ; and that it will be so re- 
gtrdad by the moat distant posterity, I hare not the slightest doabt 
With great and sincere regard, 

I am yours, ^x^ -^c^ 

JoHM C. Calbovx. 
His Exoellaocy Jamis Hamilton, Jua, 

Ot^trnior of South Carolina. % 

This elaborate production exhau.-ted the whole argu- 
ment in defence of the position assumed by Mr. Cal- 
houn, and, with his address, was regarded as a political 
text book by the nuUifiers of South Carolina. They 
looked upon it as their iWaorn^ Charta, which promised 
them deliverance from wrong and oppression, and be- 
hind which were safety and protection. 

Before proceeding further, let us see what was in 
truth the position of Mr. Calhoun ; for upon no subject 
was he more frequently misrepresented, and none of the 
great constitutional questions which have been agitated, 
is so little understood at this day in many sections of the 
Union: — He held, then, 1. that the federal constitution 
was a compact adopted and ratified by and between the 
stfttfia^iftObeir sovereign capacitifi^ aT'siatgsTli. that 
the general government contemplatedand authorized 
by this constitution was the n iere agent of the states in 
the execution of certain delegated powers^in regard to 
the extent of which the states thenisel ves were the final 
judges ; and 3. tb»t when the reserved powers were in- 
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fringed by the gfineral government, or the delegated 
powers abused, it^^^ffiftcipals, the states, possessed the 
right of state inteij^ositioa- or nullification, otherwise 
there would be no remedy for any usurpation of the re- 
served or abuse of the delegated powers. 

These were the great leading features of Mr. Calhoun's 
creed, and he claimed that the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions, and Mr. Madison's report, fully sustained 
him in the position he had assumed. And it is difficult 
to see wherein they did not thus sustain him. The 
Yirginia resolutions declared, in express terms, the 
right of the states to interpose, whenever their reserved 
powers were infringed, and to maintain " within their 
respective limits, the authorities, rights and liberties, ap- 
pertaining to them ;" and in the Kentucky resolutions, 
Mr. Jefferson held, " that in all cases of an abuse of 
delegated powers, the members of the general govern- 
ment being chosen by the people, a change by the 
people would be the constitutional remedy ; but where 
powers are assumed, which have not been delegated, a 
nullification of the act is the rightful remedy that every 
state has a natural right to, in cases not in the compact 
{casus n'on fcederis), to nullify, of their own authority, 
all assumptions of powers within their limits." 

Such was the platform lai^ down by Jefferson and 
Madison, the great founders of the Republican party, and 
upon which Mr. Calhoun planted himself. His views 
were, of course, diametrically opposed to the consolida- 
tion doctrines of the federal school of politicians ; and 
with respect to the minor questions collateral to, or 
growing out of, these first principles, the diflference was 
as broad and as well-defined. Among Republicans, 
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however, the State Rights doctrines were generally 
popular, during the nullification controversy, and they 
have since become even more so, in consequence of the 
able and convincing expositions of Mr. Calhoun. But 
the great majority of his old political friends, out of the 
state of South Carolina, difiered with him as to the ap- 
plication of those doctrines. He insisted, that the power 
delegated to Congress by the constitution, of laying taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, was limited, by its terms, to 
the following purposes — the payaient of the debts and 
providing for the defence and general welfare of the 
United States :* he admitted the power of Congress to 
impose duties for revenue, but denied it for protection. 
On the other side it was said, that the right to impose 
duties for protection existed somewhere ; that the fed- 
eral constitution exi)ressly took away from the states 
the power to lay imposts or duties on imports or ex- 
ports ;f and that, as this power could not be utterly 
extinct, it must be lodged in llie general government. J 
To this Mr. Calhoun replied, that the idea of protecting 
the domestic interests of the country was not contem- 
plated by the framers of the constitution ; that every 
tariff prior to 1816 was a revenue tarifl*; and that the 
cession of the public lands by the states to the general 
government was made to*enable it to pay the public 
debt, and that this cession would have been unnecessary 
.lor such a purpose, if a high protective tariff was 
thouiuht to be constitutional. All the opponents of Mr. 
Calhoun in the Republican party, did not maintain that 
a tariff, with protection as its primary feature, was con- 

* Article I, Section 8. f Ibid, Section 10. 

X Annual Message of President Jackson, 1 830. 
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st'^utional. This doctrine was held by the northern 
.ederalists, and by only a small portion of the friends of 
the administration of General Jackson. The Republi- 
cans, generally, agreed that revenue should be the con- 
trolling consideration; but many, and perhaps all who 
were not nullifiers, thought that it was proper, in the im- 
position of duties, to discriminate for purposes of pro- 
tection. This, too, Mr. Calhoun regarded as an error, 
for discrimination for protection was neither more nor 
less than protection itself — not so glaring, not so unjust, 
it might be — yet involving the same identical principle. 

Admitting that the words " general welfare" in the 
constitution, as has been contended by many, would 
appear to authorize a tariff for the protection of domes- 
tic interests : is it true that the general welfare, which 
obviously means the good of the whole, the benefit and 
advantage of each and every of the states, equally and 
alike, can be promoted by a protective tariff? Prob- 
ably no question has given rise to more sophistry, to 
greater or more absurd fallacies, than this. Many 
specious arguments, the arguments of chance or cir- 
cumstance, have been resorted to by the advocates of 
protection, but they may all be embraced in a few prop- 
ositions. 

In the first place, it is said, that a protective tariff 
reduces the prices of manufactured goods, and as the 
evidence of this, the friends of protection point to the 
difference in the cost of certain articles, previous to 
1816, and at the present time. But this is all decep- 
tion. The establishment of manufactories in this coun- 
try may have contributed in a very slight degree to re- 
duce prices, but the great causes of this reduction are 
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to be found in the improvements in machinery origina- 
ting in the inventive genius of Arkwright, Danforth, 
Montgomery, Gore, and Roberts, and in the wonderfully 
increased facilities for the production, and consequent 
cheapness, of the raw material. One of two things is 
self-evident : — the duty upon an article either increases 
the cost to the consumer,^or else it affords no protection. 
If an article can be imported this year and sold at one 
dollar, and if a duty is next year imposed upon it, all 
things entering into or making up the value of the 
article remaining unchanged, the price in the market is 
increased, — by the amount of protection, if the duty be 
a prohibitory one, and if less than that, by the amount 
of the duty itself So obvious is this, that the contrary 
proposition cames with it, in its absurdity, its own ref- 
utation. 

In the second place, it is urged, that a protective tariff 
affords a home-market for agricultural products. But is 
this so ? The agricultural interest all admit to be the 
great interest of the country ; but facts show, that no 
home-market has ever yet been afforded to it by a pro- 
tective tariff. Centuries must elapse, if, indeed, that 
time ever arrives, before Our agricultural products will 
all be consumed at home. There is a large amount of 
surplus produce annually disposed of in foreign mar- 
kets. In 1847, there were produced in the United 
States, 694,491,700 bushels of grain used for bread- 
stuffs, of which the surplus for exportation amounted to 
224,384,502 bushels, or nearly one third of the whole 
amount.* During the year ending the 31st of August, 
1849, there were 2,227,844 bales of cotton exported from 
* Beport of the Commissioner of Patents, January, 184S. 
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the United States to foreign ports, while the much 
boasted home-market consumed but 520,000 bales, not 
one fifth part of the whole production.* The value of 
the domestic exports of the United States during the 
yearendingon the 30th of June, 1849, was f 132,666,055, f 
of which the agricultural products amounted to flll,- 
059,378, or more than three fourths of the whole 
amount.J In view of these facts, no unprejudiced 
person can for a moment consider the vast territorial 
extent of these states, and the variety and amount of 
their productions, without being forcibly impressed with 
the conviction that a home-market is entirely out of the 
question. The manner in which a protective tariff 
operates to the prejudice of the farmer and planter is 
this : — the prices obtained for their surplus in foreign 
markets constitute the standard of value for the whole 
production. The internal trade, that of the home-mar- 
ket, is mere barter ; but the foreign trade is the true 
commercial traffic which regulates and controls prices. 
The value of breadstuffs is not determined in the city 
of New York, but in the foreign markets where the sur- 
plus is disposed of; and the prices of cotton at Charles- 
ton, Mobile, and New Orleans, are not made at Provi- 
dence or Lowell, but at Liverpool and Manchester. 
Restrictions upon the trade with foreign countries, in 
the shape of high duties, are therefore injurious to the 
agricultural interest generally, and are in effect a tax 

* Hunf 8 Merchants' Magazine. 

f The total value of the exports, of domestic and foreign produce, was 
$146,765,820. 

X HoUte of Bepresentativee, Exec. Doc 16— Itt ■eeiion, 81ft OoD- 
gresi — ^pp. 60, 61. 
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upon it to the amount of the increased prices of the 
protected articles consumed by it ; in the southern and 
planting states they are felt to be particularly oppressive, 
because nearly one half of the domestic exports of the 
country are jiroduced there, the valuQ of the rice, cotton 
and tobacco, exported in the year ending June 30, 1849, 
amounting to al>out seventy-five miilionsof dollars, con- 
siderably more than one hall* of the whole exports dur- 
ing that j>eriod.* 

Again, it is contended, that without a protective 
tarifl' the balance of trade is against us. It is very 
questionable, whether it would in fact be desirable to 
have the balance of trade always in our favor, for if we 
drew ten millions of dollars annually from foreign coun- 
tries, their supplies of specie would soon be exhausted, 
and trade would be at an end. Any one who will 
examine the tables of imports and exports for the last 
sixty years, will find that the balance has sometimes 
been in our favor, and sometimes against us — one way 
this year, and another the next ; and that it has been 
greater against us, under the operation of a protective 
tariff, than under the revenue tariff of 1846. It was so 
after the passage of the acts of 1816, 1824, and 1828; 
the same thing was witnessed, too, after the passage of 
the compromise act, while the protective duties were 
collected, though the balance was in this case increased 
by the excessive importations induced by the specula- 
ting tendencies of the times. After the act of 1842 had 
gone fairly into operation, in 1815 and 1846, the balance 
was decidedly against us; but for three years subse- 

* House of Representatives, Exec Doc 16 — Ist sessioo, Slst Con- 
gres*— pp. 60, 61. 
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quent to 1846 the net balance was in our favor.* But 
this idea in regard to the balance of trade is all delusive ; 
for among the imports are included various items which 
enter into the substantial wealth of the country, — such 
as the goods and effects of imnligrants, gold and silver 
sent here to be invested, or the avails of exports sold 
or of loans obtained for the construction of public works. 
It is further said, that we need a high tariff to pro- 
tect our laborers and mechanics against the pauper 
labor of Europe. This is the worst of all arguments, 
because it is agiarian in its character and tendency. 
Without doubt, the labor of the country is the basis and 
support of its capital, — that is, the means of production 
constitute its real wealth. Labor, then, is deserving 
of encouragement and protection ; but a protective 
tariff is designed to favor only a class of laborers, and 
not the whole. Hence it must be partial and unjust, 
and the protection afforded to the comparatively small 
number of laborers engaged in manufactures is a tax 
upon the industry of the great mass of laborers. This, 
also, operates with peculiar hardship in the great staple 
states at the south, where the avails of labor are sent 
abroad to a foreign market. 



* The followinjj is a tabic of the 


imports and 


exports for three years 


Bubscquent to the passage of the act of 1846 : 






Importe. 




Exports. 


1847. 


^146,545,638 




$158,648,622 


18ia 


154,977,876 




164,082,181 


1849. 


147,857,439 
$449,380,958 




145,766,820 




1458,436,678 








449,880,968 



Net balance in favor of U. S. 19,066,620 
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A stroDg argument against the protective tarifis 
known in the legislation of this country, is to be found 
in the deceptive features introduced by those who 
framed them, and which would not have appeared if 
tliey had been in themselves just and proper. Of this 
character are the specific and minimum duties. By 
the former, articles of very unequal value* pay the same 
duty, which is as palpably unjust as it would be for an 
assessor to value all the farms in his town or district at 
the same price, though their actual worth varied from 
one thousand to one hundred thousand dollars. The 
minimum principle operates in this way : A duty of 
perhaps twenty per cent, is imposed on cotton goods, 
which would seem to the farmer and laborer a quite 
moderate one ; but to ascertain the actual amount of 
duty, a system of false valuations is adopted, and all 
cotton, cloth worth less than twenty cents the square 
yard is valued at twenty cents. Upon this false valua- 
tion the duty is calculated ; as for instance, a yard of 
cotton cloth, whose actual cost is but four cents, is 
valued at twenty cents, and a duty of twenty per cent, 
on this valuation is four cents the yard — thus making 
the duty in fact one hundred percent, instead of twenty 
per cent. It may be said that this duty is a prohibitory 
one, and therefore it matters not what it may amount 
to. So much the worse. If the duty be prohibitory, 
K t it be avowed, and let the bill declare it to be fifty, 
sixty, eighty, or one hundred per cent., as may be in- 
tended, and not by means of this deceptive feature, 
lead those who do not understaud'tiKi subject, to suppose 
that the duty is only twenty per cent. 

In regard to the remedy fr»r the evils complained of, 
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Mr. Calhoun and the nullifiers also differed from their 
republican friends in other states. He held that the 
right of interposition by a state was immediate upon 
an infringement of her reserved powers; while they 
thought it to be " the rightful remedy" only in the last 
resort, and that an appeal should first be made to the 
other state governments to redress the wrong before 
adopting any measures of resistance. This course was 
recommended by Mr. Jefferson in the Kentucky reso- 
lutions, although he did not declare it to be absolutely 
requisite. If Mr. Calhoun erred, however, in the con- 
struction of this great republican doctrine, and in the 
Application of the principles of the republican creed, he 
^as sincere in that error. His attachment to the UnioL 
was firm and devoted ; he ardently desired to see it 
perpetuated ; and no definite steps were taken by South 
Carolina toward the protection of what she conceived 
.o be her just rights, until the expiration of four years 
ifter the passage of the act of 1828. 

While the state was thus agitated with the throes ot 
.ncipient revolution, a ray of hope shot athwart the be- 
clouded sky. The law of 1828 was far more productive 
of revenue than had been anticipated by its framers ; 
the public debt was being rapidly extinguished ; and 
the treasury was seriously threatened with plethora. 
The disposition of the constantly accumulating surplus 
of revenue was of the first importance, and it was gen- 
erally conceded by statesmen of all parties that a reduc- 
tion of duties ought forthwith to be made. The surplus 
might have been absorbed by a vast increase of the ex- 
penditures, but this no party would tole. ate. In his 
annual message, therefore, in December, 1831, Presi- 

U 
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dent Jackson announced that the pubh'c debt would 
soon be entirely discharged, and recommended the re- 
duction of the duties in order to relieve the people from 
unnecessary taxation. 

So apparent was the necessity for a retrograde move- 
ment, that all appeared to concur in it, and at this 
session, of Congress the act of 1832 was passed. This 
bill was declared to be the ultimatum of the friends of 
protection, and was intended by the immediate friends 
rfthe administration, and by the opposition headed by 
Mr. Clay, as a final adjustment of the duties. The re- 
duction made by the bill was rather imaginary than 
real. The duties upon the protected articles were aug- 
mented, while those on the unprotected articles were 
alone diminished. So far, therefore, from abandoning 
the principle of protection, it was presented in this bill 
in the most odious form. Mr. Calhoun and his friends 
would have been content with the present reduction, if 
a prospective reduction to the revenue standard had 
l;een contemplated ; but instead of this, it was declared 
that the bill should be the permanent system of revenue 
after the extinguishment of the debt. 

Immediately after the passage of the bill, the repre- 
sentatives from the state of South Carolina who thought 
with Mr. Calhoun, that nullification was the rightful 
remedy, issued an address to the people of the state, 
advising them that the protecting system might now be 
regarded as the settled policy of the country, and that 
all hope of relief from Congress was irrecoverably gone. 

The people of South Carolina were not unanimous 
in s'istaining, the positions assumed by Mr. Calhoun. 
A small party calling themselves Unionists* embracing 
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several popular and influential men, among whom were 
ex-Governor Manning, Judge Smith, Colonel Drayton, 
Mr. Pettigru, and Mr. Poinsett, had been formed, 
and, aided by the whole weight of the influence and 
patronage of the federal executive, they entered with 
zeal into the canvass preceding the annual election. A 
fierce and violent contest ensued, which terminated in 
the choice of a large majority of nullifiers to the state 
legislature. Mr. Calhoun was not, in the meanwhile, 
an idle or indifierent spectator. He did not withhold 
his counsel or advice, and no one individual contributed 
more powerfully than he to this result. 

It had all along been conceded by the Unionists that 
the State Rights party were in the ascendant, and the 
great struggle at the election was to prevent the latter 
from obtaining the constitutional majority in the legis- 
lature. Without a majority of two thirds a convention 
could not be called, and this was the only mode in which, 
as the nullifiers admitted, the people of the state could 
declare an act of the United States unconstitutional and 
void. The State Rights party, however, returned more 
than the constitutional number to both houses. The 
legislature convened on the 22d of October, 1832, and 
the first business of the session was the passage of a law 
authorizing the election of delegates to a State Conven- 
tion, to meet at Columbia on the 19th day of November 
following. 

Delegates were accordingly chosen, and the Conven- 
tion was held at the appointed time. On the 24th 
instant they adopted the celebrated Ordinance of Nulli- 
fication, declaring the acts of 1828 and 1832 absolutely 
null and void, within the state of South Carolina; pro- 
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viding that no appeal should be permitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon any question 
concerning the validity of the ordinance, or of the laws 
that might be passed to give effect thereto; prohibiting 
the authorities of the state, or of the general govern- 
ment, from enforcing the payment of duties within the 
state, from and after the 1st day of February, 1833; 
and declaring that any attempt to enforce the revenue 
laws, otherwise than through the civil tribunals, would 
be inconsistent with the longer continuance of South 
Carolina in the Union, and the people of the state would 
then proceed forthwith to the formation of an indepen- 
dent government* This ordinance was accompanied 
by two addresses^-one to the people of South Carolina, 
and the other to the people of the other states in the 
Union — setting forth the motives which had prompted 
the adoption of the ordinance, and the principles upon 
which it was founded. These proceedings were had 
with the knowledge, and in part under the advice, of 
Mr. Calhoun ; and, consequently, they met with his ap- 
probation. The Convention then adjourned to meet 
again in March, after the adjournment of Congress. 

The South Carolina legislature being still in session, 
the necessary laws to give effect to the ordinance were 
passed ; and as it had been threatened by the Unionists 
that the President would direct the collection of the 
revenue by force of arms, " the state placed itself in an 
attitude of military preparation for the defence of its 
position ; organized and armed its own physical force ; 
and succeeded in housing so determined and excited a 
state of feeling in its citizens, that we think there can 
♦ Niles* Register, voL xliiL p. 277. 
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be no doubt that it would have maintained its position 
to the last extremity, — a position, manifestly, exceed- 
ingly difficult to be overcome, if thus maintained, by 
any physical power which could have been brought 
against it/'* 

The piiHi-Mlii^fs in South Carolina were followed by 
the proclanjjition of tho President dcclnnng the ordi- 
nance of the State CoijveniioQ subversive of the federal 
constiimioa, and his iiiieiilion to enforce tlie laws at 
w hut ever haxiird, niifi warning the people of the state 
against obedience to the ordiuuiice as involving the 
crime of treijson agniiist ihe UiiittnJ Slates, Meanwhile, 
General Hayne, the able and aecompHshed senator in 
Congress from South Carolina, hail been elected gover- 
nor of ihe stale by the legij^lature nnd had entered upon 
the duties of his office ; and in reply to the rrcsident's 
prociamatlon, he issued a counter prrvcdaniation defend- 
ing^ the pusiliun assumed by the state, and calling out 
twelve ihouyrnid volunteers. 

By the eleclion of (Jeneral Hay no as governor, & 
vacancy had been produced in the represent alion of 
the state in Covjf:»ress. It was important at this par- 
ticular juncture that the state should be reprejsentod in 
tiia federal couaeib by the ablest of her sons, and all 
eyes were now instinctively turned toward Mr. Culhoun, 
Prior to the adjournment of the legislature^ therefore, in 
December, 1311% he was chosen as the successor of 
Mr. Hayne in the senate of the United Stales. Mr* 
Calhoun was prompt to regard the call of his native 
stale ; her claimit were paramount ; wid he readily con^ 
sen led lo boctmie her cha<npiou and defender. 

* Deiiwcmlic tUviuw, April* 1838, 
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The Senate of the Union was the theatre of Mr. 
Calhoun's proudest triumphs — the great field of his 
usefulness and fame. His journey to Washington was 
^ like that of Luther to attend the diet at Worms. Out 
\ of South Carolina public opinion was certainly against 
him, and it was only here and there he found a good 
Frondsberg to whisper in his ear, " If you are sincere, 
and sure of your cause, go on in God's name, and fear 
nothing ; God will not forsake you !" 

It was queried by many whether he would not be 
apprehended, and some stoutly asserted that he would 
be arrested ere he reached Washington. He was called 
the head and front of the nullification cause, but he 
esteemed it an honor to be thus designated. He was 
stigmatized an arch-traitor and denounced as a His- 
unionist, yet he pursued his way unmoved by clariior 
or denunciation. It was said that he aimed to over- 
throw the Constitution, and that his presence at the 
capitol would endanger the peace and security of the 
Union. But he had no such end in view. His errand 
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was one of peace. He loved the Union too well lightly 
to peril it He looked upon the state governments as 
the pillars, to use the language of a distinguished states- 
mah'orNew York,* " which support the magnificent 
dome of our nalianal government/' and if biit^one oi 
them should be removed, ihe strength and beauty oflbti 
edifice reared above them would be gone forever He 
desired, therefore^ to rniike one more laaleHbrt for re- 
dress, and be could not but feel assured, thai it passions 
and prejudices did not overrule the judgments of men, 
it would prove successful. 

Having resigned the office of vice-president, he took 
his seat in the Senate shortly after the coramen cement 
of the session in Dec<:mber, 1832- Many affected to 
doubt, for those who really understood his position 
could not have questioned his readiness to abide by the 
Constitution^ ^vhether he would take the oolh of office,/ 
The titjor of the senate-chamber and the galleries were 
thronged with spectatorst. They saw him take the oath 
with a solemnity and dignity upproprtate to the oc- 
casion, and then calmly seat himself on the right of the 
chair, among his old politicul friends, nearly all of \\ hom 
were now arrayed against him. 

In a few days atter he entered the Senate, he intro- 
duced a rciolutiont calling upon the president to lay 
before tluU bi>dy the ordinance of South Carolina, and 
other document!^ connected with it, which had been 
Iransmitled to him by tlie exectitive of the slate. Be- 
fore any action was hi^d u]>on the rcsnhnion. the speciu! 
message of the prcsirlcnt. dated tlic lOth January, 
itS^i was sent in* Thiif! mcifr^uge look slroug ground 
• De Witt CUnUm. ' 
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against South Carolina, and Mr. Calhoun felt that the 
occasion required something in the nature of a reply 
from him. He had been out of the habit of public 
speaking, yet he could not shrink from his duty. He 
arose, therefore, after the reading of the message had 
been concluded, and delivered an eloquent and eflective 
speech in defence of his state, which he concluded by 
declaring, most emphatically, that if the national gov- 
ernment should be brought back to the principles of 
1798, he would be the last to abandon it; 

The message of the president and the accompanying 
documents were referred to the committee on the judi- 
ciary, of which Mr. Grundy was chairman. Mr. 
Webster was also a member of the committee, and be 
had publicly avowed his intention to use his utmost 
efforts to put down the nullification doctrines of South 
Carolina. A bill, known as the Force Bill, was soon 
after reported by this committee, which extended the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the United States in cases 
arising under the revenue laws, and clothing the presi- 
dent with additional powers. The object of this bill, 
which was not disguised, was to enable the federal ex- 
ecutive to enforce the collection of the revenue in 
South Carolina. Mr. Calhoun desired that the impor- 
tant constitutional question at issue should undergo a 
preliminary discussion, before the . bill was called up, 
. and with the view of provoking debate, he introduced 
the following resolutions, affirmatory of the great prin- 
ciples for which he and his " beloved and virtuous 
state" were contending : — 

"Resdved, That the people of the seTeral states oompoeiiig these 
United States are united-as parties to a coostitutioDal compact, to whidi 
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the people of each state acceded as a leparate and sovereign com- 
munitj, each binding itself^ by its own particular ratification ; and that 
the Union, of which the said compact is the bond, is a union between 
the 8taie» ratifying the same. 

•* Iti*s«jWtfd, Tliat the fwoplu of the several itatesi, lhni» imitod by a 
cotLSliintbRiil c<jmp:ici« in ftiruttiij;^ Lhiit Instrument, in orealing a Gencml 
Oovernment to carrj into efftit't the abjoct^ for which it was forroerl, 
di^legutffd to thfLt govGrtuuetit, for thf\t piirpo^^ certain dtiftnite poweta^ 
to be cxerciiied Jointly, rtf^crTinir, nt tli^ soiue tineie, each atato lo UjMslf, 
the residuary tiyi^ of [H>wi?r4, to tie ex^rci^ed by its own e^sparntc got" 
^rtmieiit; and that, wktnevi^r the Gt?n«ral GoTemnteiit aseumea tlie 
exercise uf powers not delegated by the cuiiijwct, its oct^ jtrt» mmutJior^ 
h^d, void, imd of no efTect ; and tLiit Ihi^ eaid ^>vt:mmeivt is iic*t modo 
tbo final jiid|fe of the powers delegnted to it, skiCis tJint would tnakv 
its die«r»tittn« and not the Con^tutiuo, tbt* niQ^^viire of ita pCfvurs ; btii 
thai, Bd in all otbtr CA^e:^ of compact atnoog sovi^ri'ign pArtiu"!, wkiLoat 
any emimim j^ulge. cnch hoA an eqtial rlijbt to judge for itself, as well 
ut tliti iufnvriiitiii tii of tliu iiuidt* and meiisure of reiln^ss, 

"Rciokt^i That tlie aAitfrtiona, that the pcopto of thcsa UnitflKl 
Stat^s^ Uik*iii collectJTiily as individuak, nri* now, or ever have boeti^ 
tmited im. tht^ priudple of the socml cotnptict, and, oa su^h, are now 
fofmtd Uito fine nalioo av people ; <»r that tbej Imve ever hvvn 6o uiiited 
in any one atftge of thefr pHiUlJCiil ciis^tenne ; or that tiie people of tlm 
several states aim pricing tin; Union have not» as niembeJ4 thereof, 
tetajued their sovereignty ; or tlint the atle^taucfl of their citiEenft hat 
htea trjitt-^ furred to ibe Gfiieral Government; or that they Imve jmrttd 
with the right of pani.'.liiojj Irea'oti throujtfh their tespe^rtive statti goir- 
emments; or tluit thej hftvii not the right of judging, in the lft*t resrut, 
%3 to the extent of th& powers reiser ved, and, of cou.^cqnence, of thoiM* 
delegated, are not only wilhout fonmlatioii hi truth, but Are cHintmry 
to the mo^t eertain and plain lii-jtoricul fact-;, and the clearust dednclion^ 
of ren^fon ; and that all eatcrcir^e of piwer on ikc! part of the GonenU 
GoTernmont, or any of its dejKirtKierjt^ derivlnjf iiutbority from nudi 
erroneous a-^sumptionn, must of neee'sxity \m unctm-^tUutlimal; tnuRl" 
tend directly and inevitably to Riibvtrt the sovereigntj of (ha statea^ 
to destroy the federal charaeU-r of lUtj irujoii, nnd to roar on it» rtiin* A 
Ooft*oiidatcd t'ovemnieiit> without ognstituti^^mftl chi'pk or lin>it»tiwi. auU 
whrd! mmi necessarily terminate jn the Iom of liberty itneifr 

. These resolutiong covered the whok ground in dis- 

11* 
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pute, and it was but just that the principles, involved 
should be settled before proceeding to the consideration 
of the bill ; for if South Carolina was right in her po- 
sition, the passage of the bill would be a gross act of 
injustice. But in the progress of the controversy, many 
bad feelings had been aroused on both sides, and a dis- 
position was manifested on the part of the supporters 
of the administration, to press matters to a crisis at 
once. Under the influence of this ^)revailing disposi- 
tion, the resolutions of Mr. Calhoun were laid upon 
the table, and the bill taken up for discussion. Previous 
to this, however, Mr. Grundy had offered a series of 
resolutions declaring the several acts of Congress lay- 
ing duties on imports to be constitutional, and denying 
the power of a single state to annul those laws or any 
other constitutional la\v; but conceding the point in 
favor of South Carolina, that with resj>ect to an uncon- 
stitutional law, the states themselves were the final 
judges, and possessed the power of annulling it. Mr. 
Webster, and other senators occupying the extreme 
federal ground upon this question, did not, of course, 
approve of Mr. Grundy's resolutions, but they supported 
the Force Bill with great earnestness. 

The debate was ably conducted. Many of the re- 
publican senators from the southern states opposed the 
bill in effective speeches, and resisted its passage at 
every step. Not a single senator offered to take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by Mr. Calhoun while the 
bill was pending before the Senate, although Mr. Web- 
ster, in particular, was well known to dilTer from him 
toto each. It had been the intention of the former to 
reply to Mr. Webster, but when it became known that 
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he would not speak first, Mr. Calhoun himself took the 
floor in opposition to the measure, and in defence of 
South Carolina. He also replied to the personal attacks 
which had been made upon him, and repelled, in elo- 
quent nnd indignant terms, the charge, that he had 
been influenced by disappointed ambition, 

SPET^Cft AfSAlVST TJIE FORCE HILU 

Mn. F«,««towrf — 1 know nai wliklj h most obj^rtkmablo, the protinioti 
of ihe bill, or tlie tempi^r in wlncb ita iiJoptiiHi has buen ur^L?i]. If Iha 
exlraoTdinary pu^t-rs with which tlit* bill prc^pobt'a to ckithv tlie 
execulivc, to the utt^r prfi»trMtiiiii of the ConstituHcm und Ibe rig^bla «f 
thie ilntes, be odcuktod to itn|:irei8» our iiiiiid» with alurm nt tbc niptd 
pr«^t«Ha of dci^potifim in oiir couulf j ; tht^ teal with wbidi vviiy 
circumt^cinci': c^i^ululed to itiisi eprf^ai^nt or rxaggerato ilm cuciducl. of 
CrtruUiiEi in tlie 4K>[itruverity, lb geited on with a viuw to [>JCCLtti hoslilit]^ 
tt^lnM li<<r, but ton pklnly indi^te* the d«!€p dec.'iy of tliat brotlicfl]^ 
fcpliuji^ which once «3ci^tecl betweva iheav E.tfflk'-q^ and to whicli wu Km 
imlirbtW tar our beiutiful f^detiJ ejatcm^ and bj the contlDUaiicd of 
whkh ftlone it tim h& pref^crvtui. It ia not my mtentioii to advert to oU 
lh««t inijireprtfiunLiiiiuns, but there otp iiotn« &o well Cftkulntcd it 
lahiiMid the xniiul ai to the tcaI i?bariu:tcr of thu coiitroyer»y» uid hold 
up tbo itntc ill 1^ light ro odiom, tliat I do not fci^l myself justificid in 
{Ksnoitttci^ them to p{M« uunoticed. 

Anion;^ tlieaij, one of tho DH>«t prominent is the falEie BtatFmeul that 
the objocl of Soulh €«n>Una is to exempt herself f)*im hvt clmrij of tlie 
pHMiii bfijrrlpT^-''"^**** ^^'^ pnrticipatei in the utErmitages f>f tbu govi^rn- 
ttMifiL If the dmrifc vere Ifuu— if tho atate wio'a cAptiblc! of bebi^ 
Mt?t untied by aueh low und un worth j mottvei^ mother ah I oon^idor hvr, 
I wimld not nt^itid tip utt thi.^ fllmtr to ?indicatu her i^LiriducL Amoiig 
hvr fnult*, nnd faiilM t will not deny &ko hM, no one^ hfi» ev^r yn 
dbwi^f^d hi^r witli thiit hiw imd most eorilid <ff vir«ji- — avwrico^ Ht*f CCWI* 
duct, on nil oceii±ioii&, liiis Lwen niHikt^d with tlio rery opposite quftttiy. 
From tJ^i iMjmmf^ucumcnt of the R^vnlulioa^froiii itJ first brvnktug ot^ 
At Bovtoo till this huur, no atntc hna been mure profosf!' of its bUnHl in 
ibu enui!« of the coi^try, nor )iaa j^dj eoatribotcd fio hkrgety In the 
common treaeorj In pro]x)rtion to weidth and |H^pu!niroiL She 1ms hi 
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that proportion contributed more to the exports of tho ITnioo, on the 
exchange of whicli with the rest of the world the greater portion of the 
public burden has been levied, than anj other state. No: the con- 

ItroTersy is not such as has been etated; the state does not seek to 
participate in the advantnges of the government without contribating 
her full share to the public treasury. Her object is hr different A 
deep constitutional question lien at the bottom of the controversy. The 
real question at issue is, lias the gorernment a right to impose burdens 
on the capital and indui«try of one portion of the country, not with 
a view to revenue, but to benefit anotlier f and I must be ]>erraitted to 
say that, after the long and deep agitation of this controversy, it is with 
surprise tlmt I perceive bo strong a disposition to misrepresent its real 
character. To correct the impression which those misrepresentations 
are calculateil to make, I will dwell on the point under consideration 
for a few moments longer. 

The Federal Goveniment has, by an express provision of the Con- 
stitution, the right to lay duties on imports. The state has never denied 
or resisted this right, nor even thought of so doing. The government 
has, however, not been contented with exercising this power as she had 
a right to do, but has gone a step beyond it, by laying imposts, not for 
revenue, but for protection. This the state considers as an unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power — highly injurious and oppressive to her and 
the other staple states, and has, accordingly, met it with the most 
determined resistance. I do not intend to enter, at this time, into the 
argument as to the unconstitutionality of the protective system. It is 
not necessary. It is sufficient tliat the power is nowhere granted ; and 
that, from the journals of the Convention which formed the Constitution, 
it would seem that it was refused. In support of the journals, I might 
cite the statement of Luther Martin, which has already been referred 
to, to show that the Convention, so fiir from conferring the power on the 
Federal Government, left to the state ihe right to impose duties on im- 
ports, with the express view of enabling the several states to protect 
tlieir own manufactures. Notwithstanding this, Congress has assumed, 
without any warrant from the Constitution, tlio right of exercising tins 
most important power, and has so exercised it as to impo^ a ruinous 
burden on the Libor and capiUil of the state of Souih CArolina, by 
which her resources are exhausted — the enjoyments of her ciiizi-n:* 
curtailed — the means of education contracted — and all her interests 
oescntially and injuriously affected. We have been sneeringly told i\ at 
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■he is a small state ; that her populatioii does not much exceed half a 
millioD of souls ; and that more than one tfslf are not of the European 
race. The hcts are sa I know she never can be a great state, and 
that the oolj distinction to which she can aspire most be based on the 
moral and intellectual acquirements of her sonsL To the development 
of these mudi of her attention has been directed ; but this restrictive 
system, which has so unjustly exacted the proceeds of her labor, to be 
behtowed on other sections, has so impaired the resources of the state, 
that, if not speedily arre.Ht^d, it will i\ry up the means of education, and 
with it deprive her of the only source through which she can aspire to 
distinction. 

There is another misstatement, as to the nature of the controversy, so 
frequently made in debate, and so well calculated to mislead, tliat I feel 
bound to notice it. It has been said that South Carolina claims the 
right to annul the Constitution and laws of the United States ; and to 
rebut this supposed claim, the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Rives) has 
gravely quoted the Constitution, to prove (hat the Constitution, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, are the supreme laws of the land — as 
if the state claimed the right to act contrary to this provision of the 
Constitution. Nothing can be more erroneous : her object is not to 
resist Ibhii \\m\t ii' iwiiHiillllin^ iir_t1ii Cflpntitntioni but thnsn mndn 
without its authority, and which eucrocu:h on her reserved powers. She 
daims not even the right of judging of the delegated powers ; but of 
those that are reserved, and to resist the former, when they encroach 
upon the latter. I will pause to illustrate this important point 

All must admit that there are delegated and reserved powers, and 
that the powers reserved are reserved to the states respectively. The 
powers, then, of the system are divided between the general and the 
state government; and the point immediately under oonaideration is, 
whether a state has any right to judge as to the extent of its reserved 
powers^ and* to defend them against the encroachments of the General 
Government Without going deeply into this point at this stage of the 
argument, or looking into the nature and origin of the government, there 
is a simple view of the subject which I consider as conclusive. The 
very idea of a divided power implies the right on the part of the state 
for which I contend. The expression is metaphorical when applied to 
power. Every one readily understands that the division of matter con- 
sists in the separation of the parts. But in this sense it is not applica- 
ble to power. What, th«i, is meant by a division of power ! I cannot 
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ooDOeire of a dirUioD, without giving an eqnal right to each to judge of 
the extent of the power Allotted to each. Such right I hold to be 
eaaential to the existence of a division ; and that, to give to either partj 
the coQcluMTe right of judging, not only of the ahare allotted to it, bat 
of that allotted to the other, is to annul the diriisiaii, and would confer 
the whole power on the party Tested with such right 

Bat it ia contended that the Constitution has conferred on the Supreme 
Court the right of judging between the states and the General Gk>Terfi- 
ment Thoee who make this objection overlook, I cooeeire, an impor- 
tant provinion of the Constitution. By turning to the 10th amended 
article, it will be seen that the reservation of power to the states is not 
only against the powers delegated to Congress, but against the United 
States themselves ; and extends, of course, as well to the judiciary as to 
the other departments of the government Tlie article provides, that 
all powers not delegated to the United States, or prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. This 
presents the inquiry. What powers are delegated to the United States t 
They may be classed under four divisions : first, those that are delegated 
by the states to each other, by virtue of which the Constitution may be 
altered or amended by three fourths of the states, when, without which, 
it would have required the unanimous vote of all ; next, the powers 
conferred on Congress ; then those on the President ; and, finally, thoee 
on the judicial department — all of which ore particularly enumerated 
in the parts of the Constitution which organixe the respective departs 
ments. The reservation of powers to the states is, as I haye said, 
against the whole, and is as full against the judicial as it is against the 
executive and legislative departments of the government It cannot be 
claimed for the one without claiming it ibr the whole, and without^ io 
fisct, annulling this important provision of the Constitution. 

Against this, as it appears to me, conclusive view of the aalgect, it 
has been urged that this power is expressly conferred on the Supremo 
Court by that portion of the Constitution which provides that the judi- 
cial power shall extend to all cases m law and equity arisibg under 
the Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties nuule 
under their authority. I believe the assertion to be utterly destitute 
of any foundation. It obviously is the btention of the Constitatioo 
■imply to make the judicial power commensurate with the law-making 
and treaty-making powers ; and to vest it with the right of applying 
the OoDBtitution, the laws, and the treaties, to the oases whidi mi^ 
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! under them ; and not to make it the judge of the Constitiitioo, 
the laws, and the treaties tliemselyea In fact, the power of applying 
the laws to the facts of the case, and deciding upon such application, 
oosstitutes, in truth, the judicial power. The distinction between such 
power, and that of judging of the laws, will bo perfectly apparent 
when we advert to what is the acknowledged power of the court in 
reference to treaties or compacts between sovereigns. It is perfectly 
aatahlished, that the courts have no right to judge of the violation of 
treaties ; and that, in reference to them, their power is limited to the 
right of judging simply of the violation of rights under them ; and 
that the right of judging of infractions belongs exclusively to the par- 
ties themselves, and not to the courts : of which we have an example 
in the French treaty, which was declared by Congress null and void, in 
eoDsequenoe of its violation by the government of France. Without 
radi declaration, had a French citizen sued a citizen of this country 
under the treaty, the court could have taken no cognizance of its in- 
fraction ; nor, after such a declaration, would it have heard any argu- 
ment or proof going to show that the treaty had not been violated 

The declaration of itself is conclusive on the court But it will be 
asked how the court obtained the powers to pronounce a law or treaty 
UQConstitutional, when they come in conflict with that instrument I 
do not deny that it possesses the right, but I can by no means oonoode 
that it was derived from the Constitution. It had its origin in the 
necessity of the case. Where there are two or more rules established, 
one from a higher, the other from a lower authority, which may come 
into conflict in applying them to a particular case, the judge cannot 
avoid pronouncing in favor of the superior against the inferior. It it 
from this necessity, and this alone, that the power which is now set up 
to overrule the rights of the states against an express provision of the 
Constitution was derived. It had no otlier origin. That I have traced 
it to its true source, will be manifest from the (act that it is a power 
which, so far from being conferred exclusively on the Supreme Court, 
as isinsisted, belongs to every court — inferior and superior — state and 
general — and even to foreign courts. 

But the senator from Delaware (Mr. Clayton) relies on the journals 
of the Convention to prove that it was the intention of that body to 
confer on the Supreme Court the right of deciding in the last resort 
between a state and the General Qovemment I will not follow him 
through the journals, as I do not deem that to be necessary to refttte 
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hit argament It is sufficient for this purpose to state, that Mr. Rui- 
ledge reported a resolution, providing expressly that the United States 
and the states might be parties before the Supreme Court If this 
proposition had been adopted, I would ask the senator whether this 
rery oontroversj between the United States and South Carolina might 
not have been brought before the court! I would also ask him 
whether it can be brought before the court as tho Constitution now 
stands f If he answers the former in the affirmative, and the latter in 
the negative, as he must, then it is clear, hb elaborate argument to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that the report of Mr. Rutledge was not, in 
substance, adopted as he contended ; and that the jo.umal8, so &r 
from supporting, are in direct opposition to the position which he at- 
tempts to maintain. I might push the argrument much further against 
the power of the court, but I do not deem it necessary, at least in this 
stage of the discussion. If the views which have already been pre- 
sented be correct, and I do not sec how they can be resisted, the con- 
clusion is inevitable, that the reserved powers were reserved equally 
against every department of the government, and as strongly against 
the judidal as against the other departments, and, of course, were left 
under the exclusive will of the states. 

There still remains another misrepresentation of the conduct of the 
state which has been made with the view of exciting odium. I allude 
to the charge, that South Carolina supported the tariff of 1816, and is, 
therefore, responsible for the protective system. To determine the 
truth of this charge, it becomes necessary to ascertain the real charac- 
ter of that law — whether it was a tariff for revenue or for protection — 
which presents the inquiry, What was the condition of the country at 
that period ff The late war with Great Britain had just terminated, 
which, with the restrictive system that preceded it, had diverted a 
large amount of capital and industry from commerce to manufactures, 
particularly to the cotton and woollen branches. There was a debt, at 
the same time, of one hundred and thirty millions of dollars hanging 
over the country, and the heavy war duties were still in existence. 
Under these circumstances, the question was presented, to what point 
the duties ought to be reduced. That question involved another — ^at 
what time the debt ought to be paid ; which was a question of policy 
involving in its consideration all the circumstances connected with the 
then condition of the country. Among the most prominent arguments 
in &Tor of an early discharge of the dobt was, that the high duties 
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whidxit would require to effect it would baye, at the same time, the 
effect of sustaining the in£uit manufiactures, which had been forced op 
under the circumstances to which I have adverted. This view of the 
subject had a decided influence in determining in &Tor of an earlj 
payment of the debt The sinking fund was, accordingly, raised from 
seven to ten millions of dollars with the provision to apply the sur- 
plus which might remain in the treasury as a contingent appropriatioa 
to that fund ; and the duties were graduated to meet this increased 
expenditure. It was thus that the policy and justice of protecting the 
large amount of capital and industry which had been diverted by the 
measures of the government into new channels, as I have stated, was 
combined with the fiscal action of the government, and which, while it 
secured a prompt payment of the debt, prevented the immense losses 
to the numuiactiu-ers which would have followed a sudden and great 
reduction. Still, revenue was the main object, and protection but the 
incidentaL The bill to reduce the duties was reported by the Oom- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and not of Manufactures, and it proposed 
a heavy reduction on the then existing rate of duties. But what of 
itself, without other evidence, was decisive as to the character of the 
bill, is the flEkct that it fixed a much higher rate of duties on the unpro- 
tected than on the protected articles. I will enumerate a few leading 
articles only : woollen and cotton above the value of 25 cents on the 
square yard, though they were the leading objects of protection, were 
subject to a permanent duty of only 20 per cent. Iron, another leading 
article among the protected, had a protection of not more than 9 per 
cent, as fixed by the act, and of bat fifteen as reported in the bilL 
These rates were all below the average duties as fixed in the act^ in- 
cluding the protected, the unprotected, and even the free articles. I 
have entered into some calculation, in order to ascertain the average 
rate of duties under the act There is some uncertainty in the data» 
but I feel assured that it is not less than thirty per cent ad valorem : 
sliowiiig an excess of the average duties above that imposed on the 
protected articles enumerated of more than 10 per cent, and that 
clearly establishing the diaracter of the measure — that it was for rer- 
enue, and not protection. 

Looking back, even at this distant period, with aU our experience, I 
perceive but two errors in the act: the one in reference to iron, and the 
other the minimum duty on coarse cottuna. As to the former, I oon- 
oeive that the bill, as reported, proposed n duty relatively too low. 
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wyrfc wm rtffl fartfar raJactd ■ iii piiiif ii tfanwgfc OaagreM. TIm 
^■tj, ■! irat, WW ^xmi at wrcatT-tre ccala &e livwkvd vcigbt ; bot^ 
■i OM Hflt flliigs M Mb BBHii^v* rt vsi i wtu BBo, by ft totx w cspnoB, 
•erHBoaed by tm Mfci t^ilf BHiciaa, lo Ibrtj-lm Pirti L TUi iojiHtiee 
WM ttrm^j fch ia Fi— ■jjt— ia, tke stale, abore all otbtf i, nort pro> 
dactm af iraa; aad vaa tke pnadpal caow of that great reactioti 
vhkb bas tmem tbrova ber ao deciikdl j oo tbe side of tbe protoctrre 
polkr. Tbe oCbcr error tras tbat m to eoane eottoas, on wbicb tbe 
dntr vaa ai Bocb too bigb ai tbat on iron va« too loir. It in t rodtteed, 
bertciea, tba o Ukmo uw ■uniaama priadple, wbicb baa once been so mia- 
fkiermmlj extended ; and to tbat extent, I am nNHtraiaed, m candor, 
to acknowledge, as I wiib to dk^guke ootbing. tbe protecdre principle 
was rec o g nia e d bj tbe act of 1816. lluw this was overlooked at tbe 
tone, it '» not in m j power to my. It escaped mj obserTatioo, wbicb 
I can aecouDt for onlj on tbe groond tbat tbe principle was tben new, 
and tbat mj attention was engaged by anotber important salject — tbe 
qoestioa of tbe carrencj, tben to urgent and witb wbicb, as cbairman 
of tbe eommittee, I wa^ particularlr cfajirged. Witb tbese exceptions, I 
again repeat, I see nothing in the Ull to coodenm ; yet it is on the groond 
tbat tbe members firom tbe state voted for the bill, that tbe attempt is 
DOW made to bold ap Carolina as responsible for tbe whole system of 
protection which has since followed, though she has restated its pmgreaa 
in ercry stage. Was there erer greater injustice ? And how is it to 
be aeooonted for, hot as forming a part of that systematic misrepresen- 
tation and calomoy which has been directed for so many years, without 
faitermption, against that gallant and generous state f And why baa 
■he thus been assailed! Merely because she abstained from taking 
any part in the Presidential canrass — beliering that it had degenerated 
faito a mere system of imposition on the people— controlled, almost ex- 
dusirely, by those whose object it is to obtain the patronage of the 
government, and that without regard to principle or policy. Standing 
apart from what she considered a contest in which the public bad no 
interest, she has been assailed by both parties with a fury altogether 
unparalleled ; but which, pursuing the course which she believed liberty 
and duty required, she has met with a firmness equal to the fierceness 
of the assault In the midst of this attack, I have not escaped. With 
A view of inflicting a wound on. the state through me, I have been held 
up as the author of the protective system, and one of its most strenuous 
•dfooatai. It is with pain that I allude to myself on 00 deep and gra^e 
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a subject as that now under discussion, and which, I sincerely belieyo, 
inrolves the liberty of the country. I now regret that, under the sense 
of injustice which the remarks of a senator from Pennsylyania (Mr. 
Wilkine) excited for the moment, I hastily gave my pledge to defend 
myself against the charge which has been made in reference to my 
course in 1816: not that there will be any difficulty in repelling the 
charge, but because I feel a deep reluctance in turning the discussion, 
in any degree, from a subject of so much magnitude to one of so little 
importance as the consistency or inconsistency of myself, or any other 
individual, particularly in connection with an event so long since passed. 
But for this hasty pledge, I would have remained silent, as to my own 
course, on this occasion, and would have borne with patience and calm- 
ness this, with the many other misrepresentations with which I have 
been so incessantly assailed for so many years. 

The charge that I was the author of the protective i^-stem has no 
other foundation but that I, in common with the almost 'Entire South, 
gave my support to the tariff of 1816. It is true that I advocated that 
measure, for which I may rest my defence, without taking any other, 
on the ground that it was a tariff for revenue, and not for protection, 
which I have established beyond the power of controversy. But my 
speech on the occasion has been brought in judgment against me by the 
senator fnim Pennsylvania. I have since cast my eyes over the speech ; 
and I will surprise, I have no doubt, the senator, by telling him that, 
with the exception of some hasty and unguarded expressions, I retract 
Duthing I uttered on that occasion. I only ask that I may be judged, 
in reference to it, in that spirit of fairness and justice which is due to 
the occasion : taking into consideration the circumstances under which 
it was delivered, and bearing in mind that the subject was a tariff for 
revenue, and not for protection ; for reducing, and not raising the 
revenue. But, before I explain the then condition of the country, from 
which my main arguments in favor of the measure were drawn, it is 
nothing but an act of justice to myself that I should state a fact in con- 
nection with my speech, that is necessary to explain what I have called 
hasty and unguarded expressions. My speech was an impromptu^ 
and, as such, I apologized to the house, as appears from the speech as 
printed, for offering my sentiments on the question without having duly 
reflected on the sulject It was delivered at the request of a friend, 
when I had not previously the least intention of addressing the house. 
I aUsde to Samuel D. Ingham, then and now, as I am proud to say, a 
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perflooal and political friend — a man of tau'iitn and integrity— with m 
clear head, and firm and patriotic heart ; ii;t.n among the leading mem- 
bers of the houiie : in the palmy state i>f his political glory, though now 
for a moment deprensed— deprease J, did 1 say \ no ! it is his state 
vliich is depressed — Pennnylvania, and not Samuel D. Ingham 1 Peoa- 
sylvania, uhich lias deserted him under circumstances which, instead 
of depressing, ought to have elevated him in her estimation. He came 
\m Die, when sittiug at my desk writing, and said that the bouse was 
fcilliii;; into Bome confu:«ion, accompany iiig it with a remark, that I knew 
how ditii<ult it was to rally so large a lx)dy when once broken on a tax 
bill, as luul been experienced during the h»te war. Having a higher 
opinion of my iiitluence than it deserved, he rK^ue^ed me to say some- 
thing to previ nt the c«>nfusion. I replied tlut 1 wa* at a loss what to 
Niy ; that I had been buMly en^^agt'd on the curreucy, which was tbeo 
in j^oat confusion, and wliicli, as 1 luive stated, had bei'u placed par- 
ticularly under my charge, as tlie chairman of the committee on that 
subject, lie repeated his requc-^t. and tlie 8|>eech which the senatCNT 
from Pennsylvania lias ctJUipliaiented s<» highly was the result 

I will ask whether the facts stated ought not, in justice, to be borne 
in niiud by tlmse who would hold me accountable, not only for the 
general scope of tlie speech, but for every word and sentence which it 
contains ? But, in asking this que>tion, it Is not my intention to repu- 
diate the speech. All I ask is, that I may be judged by the rules 
which, in justice, belong to the case. Let it be recollected that the bill 
was a revenue bill, and, of course, that it was constitutionaL I need 
not remind the senate that, when the measure is constituttooal, all 
arguments calculated to show its beneficial operation may be legiti- 
mately pressed into service, without taking into consideration whether 
the subject to which the arguments refer be within the sphere of the 
Constitution or not If^ for instance, a question were before the body 
to lay a duty on Bibles, and a motion were made to reduce the duty, 
or admit Bibles duty free, who could doubt that the argument in finvcMr 
of tlie motion, that the increased circulation of the Bible would be in 
favor of the morality and religion of the country, would be strictly pro- 
per ? Or who would suppose that he who adduced it had committed 
himself on the constitutionality of taking the religion or morals of the 
country under the charge of the Federal Government t Again : tap- 
pose the question to be to raise the duty oo silk, or any other article 
of luxory, and that it should be supported on the ground that it WM aa 
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article mainly consumed b^ Uie rich and extravagant, could it be fairly 
inferred that, in the opinion of the Fpeaker, Congress had a-right to 
pass sumptuary laws I I only ask that these plain rules may be ap- 
plied to my argument on the tariff of 1816. ITiey turn almost entirely 
on the benefits which manufactures* conferred on the country in time 
of war, and which no one could doubt The country had recently 
passed through such a state. The world was at that time deeply 
agitated by the effects of the great conflict whicli had so long raged in 
Europe, and which no one could tell how soon again might return. 
Bonaparte had but recently been overtlirown : the whole southern part 
of this continent was in a state of revolution, and was threatened with 
the interference of the Holy Alliance, which, had it occurred, must 
almost necessaril}' have involved this country in a dangerous conflict. 
It was under these circumstances that I delivered the speech, in which 
I urged the house that, in the adjustment of the tariff, reference ought 
to be had to a state of war as well as peace, and that its provisions 
ought to be fixed on the compound views of the two periods — making 
some sacrifice in peace, in order that less might be made in war. Was 
this principle false ? and, in urging it, did I commit myself to that sys- 
tem of oppression since grown up, and which has for its object the 
enriching of one portion of the country at the expense of the other f 

The plain rule in all such cases is, that when a measure is proposed, 
the first tlung is to ascertain its constitutionality ; and, that being ascer- 
tained, the next b its expediency ; which last opens the whole field of 
argument for and against Every topic may be urged calculated to prove 
it wise or unwise ; so in a bill to raise imposts. It must first be ascer- 
tained that the bill is based on the principles of revenue, and that the 
money raised is necessary for the wants of the country. These being 
ascertained, every argument, direct and indirect, may be fairly offered, 
which may go to show that under all the circumstances, the provisions 
of the bill are proper or improper. Had this plain and simple rule 
been adhered ^, we should never have heard of the complaint against 
Carolina. Her objection is not against the improper modification of a 
bill acknowledged to be for revenue, but that, under the name of imposts, 
a powe? essentially different from the taxing power is exercised — par- 
taking much more of the character o*f a penalty than a tar. Nothing is 
more common than that things closely resembling in appearance should 
widely and essentially differ in their character. Arsenic, for instance, 
resembles flour, yet one is a deadly poison, and the other that which 
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coostitatM tbe staff of life. So duties impofed, whether for reremie or 
protectioo, may be callt-J udjki^U ; tlH)ui;h nominally mod apparenUj 
the same, yet they ditFer CH:»entially in ibtir real character. 

I shall now return to my fp<Ht.-h on the tariff of 1816. Todetermme 
what my opinions really were on tlie subject of protection at that time, 
it will be proper to adrert to my scniiments before and after that 
period. My sentiments preceding 1816, on thU subject, are matter of 
reoird. I came into Congre.^s, in 1S12, a devoted friend and supporter 
of tlie then admini^^tnition ; yet one of my first efftirts was to brare the 
adniiiuxtration, by opjK>^ing itj» favorite measure, the restrictive system 
— embargo, non-intercourse, and all — and that upon the principle of 
free trade. Tlie sy.Mtem remained in f.i^iion for a time ; but, after the 
orertlirow of Bonaparte, 1 reported a bill from tlie Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to repeal the whule system of restrictive measures. While 
the bill was under aninderat ion, a worthy man, then a member of the 
house (Mr. M'Kim, of IJaltiniore), moved to except the non-importation 
act> which he supj>orted on the ground of encouragement to manufinc- 
turea. I ret»isted the motion on the very grounds^ on which Mr. M*Kim 
supported it I maintained tliat the manufacturers were then receiving 
too much protection, and warned its frieiid-j that the withdrawal of the 
protection which the war and the high duties then afforded would cause 
£preat embarrassment ; and that the true policy, in the mean time, was 
to admit foreign goods as freely as possible, in order to diminish the an- 
ticipated embarrassment on the return of peace ; intimating, at the same 
time, my de.-ire to see the tariff revised, with a view of affording a 
moderate and permanent protection. 

Such was my conduct before 1816. Shortly after that period I left 
Congress, and had no opportunity of making known my sentiments in 
reference to the protective system, which shortly after began to be agi- 
tated. But I have the most conclusive evidence that I considered the 
arrangement of the revenue, in 1816, as growing out of the necessity of 
the case, and due to the consideration of justice ; but th^ evoi at that 
early period, I was not without my fears that even that arrangement 
would lead to abuse and future difficulties. I regret that I have been 
compelled to dwell so long on myself; but trust that, whaterer censure 
may be incurred, will not be directed against me, but against those who 
Lave drawn my conduct into the controversy ; and who may hope, by 
FiftOTJling my motives, to wound the cause with which I am proud to be 
identified. 
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I may add, that all the Southern States voted with South Carolina -in 
sappoiit of the bill : not that they had any interest in manufactures, but 
OQ the ground that they had supported the war, and, of course, felt a 
corresponding obligation to sustain those establishments which had 
grown up under the encouragement it had incidentally affi>rded ; while 
most of the New England members were opposed to the measure, prin- 
cipally, as I believe, on opposite principles. 

I have now, I trust, satisfactorily repelled the charge against the 
Btate, and myself personally, in reference to the tariff of 1816. What- 
erer support the state has given the bill, origmated in the most dbin*. 
terested motives. 

There was not within the limits of the state, so far as my memory 
serves me, a single cotton or woollen establidmient. Her whole depen- 
dence was on agriculture, and the cultivation of two great staples, rioe 
and cotton. Her obvious pc»lioy Viu to keep open the market of the 
world unchecked and unre^strictcd : to buy cheap, and to sell high ; but 
from a feeling of kindne v<t, combined with a sense of justice, she added 
her support to the bill We had been told by the agents of the mann- 
fiftcturers that the protection which the measure afforded would be suf- 
ficient * to which we the more readily conceded, as it was considered a 
final adjustment of the question. 

Let us now turn our eyes forward, and see what has been the conduct 
of the parties to this arrangement Have Carolina and the South dis- 
turbed this adjustment t No : they have never raised their voice in a 
single instance against it, even though tliis measure, moderate, compara* 
tively, as it is, was felt with no inconsiderable pressure on their inter- 
ests. Was this example imitated on the opposite side t Far other- 
wise. Scarcely had the president signed his name, before application 
was made for an increase of duties, which was repeated, with demands 
continually growing, till the passage of the act of 1828. What course 
now, I would ask, did it become Carolina to pursue in reference to these 
demands t Instead of acquiescing in them, because she had acted gen- 
erously in adjusting the tariff of 1816, she saw, in her generosity on 
that occasion, additional motives for that firm and decided resistance 
which she has since made againrt the system of protection. She accord- 
ingly commenced a systematic opposition to all farther encroachments, 
which continued from 1818 till 1828 : by discussions and by resolutions^ 
by remonstrances and by protests through her Legislature. These all 
proved insufficient to stem the current of encroachment ; but^ notwitb- 
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rt«n5^ing the benvj pre^wure oo her ixKlafttry, she nsrer despaired of 
relief till tb« pu-age uf the act of lb28 — that bill of abominatiooii — eo- 
gendered by avarice and political intrigue. Its adoptiuQ opened the 
•jee of the atate, and gave a new character to the oootroversj. Till 
then, the question bad been, whether the protective system was con»ti- 
iational and expedient ; but* after that, she no longer considered the 
question whether the riglit of regulating the industry of the states was 
a reserved or delegated power, but what right a state possesses to de- 
fend her reserved powers against the encroachments of the Federal 
Qovemment : a question on the decision of which the value of all th« 
reserved powers depends. The passage of the act of 1 828, with all its 
objectionable features, and under the odious circumstances under whU 
it was adopted, almost, if not entirely, closed the door of hope through 
the General Government It afforded conclusive evidence that no rea- 
Moable prospect of relief from Congress could be entertained ; yet the 
near approach of the period of the payment of the public debt, and the 
elevation of General Jackson to the presidency, still afforded a ray of 
hope — not so strong, however, as to prevent the state from turning her 
eyes for final relief to her reserved powers. 

Under these circumstances commenced that inquiry into the nature 
and extent of the reserved powers of a state, and the means which they 
aiford of resistaDce against the encroachments of the General Govern- 
ment, which has been pursued with so much xeal and energy, and, I 
may add, intelligence. Never was there a political discussion carried 
on with greater activity, and which appealed more directly to the 
intelligence of a community. Throughout the whole, no address has 
been made to the low and vulgar passions ; but, on the contrary, the 
discussion has turned upon the higher principles of political economy, 
connected with the operations of the tariff system, calculated to show its 
real bearing on the interests of the state, and on the structure of our 
political system ; and to show the true character of the relations between 
the state and the General Government, and the means which the states 
poMest of defending those powers which they reserved in forming the 
Federal Government 

In this great canvass, men of the most commanding talents and 
■cquurements have engaged with the greatest ardor ; and the people 
hare been addressed through every channd — ^by essays in the publio 
presty and by speeches in their publio assemblies — until they have 
beeome thoroughly instmoted on the nature of the oppressioQ, and 
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OQ the rights Vliich tbej possess, under the CoostitutioD, to throw 

AioSL 

/ I^^ntlemen suppose thnt tl^g fltfl"^ taVon by the people of Carolina 

^^-^'feits on pofeion an ^^ fj^lnainn, tlipy fl fe vhully m istaken. The case is 

far otherwise. No community, from the legislator to tlie ploughman, 

were ever better instructed in their rights ; and the resistance on which 

the state has resolved is the result of mature reflection, accon:oanied 

with a deep conviction that their righta have been violated, and tha. the 

means of redfess which they have adopted are consistent with the 

principles of the Constitution. 

But while this active canvass was carried on, whicK looked to the 
reserved powers as the final means of redress if all others failed, the 
state at the same time cherished a hope, as I have already stated, that 
the election of General Jackson to tlio presidency would prevent the 
necessity of a resort to extremities. He was identified with the interests 
of the staple states ; and, having the same interests, it was believed that 
his great popularity — a popularity of the strongest character, as it 
rested on military services — would enable him, as they hoped, gradually 
to bring down the system of protection, without shook or injury to any 
interest Under these views, the canvass in favor of General Jackson*s 
election to the presidency was carried on wiih great zeal, in conjunction 
with that active inquiry into the reserved powers of the states on 
which final reliaucc was placed. But little did the people of Carolina 
dream tliat the man whom they were thus striving to elevate to the 
liighest seat of power would disappoint all their hopes. Man is, indeed, 
ignorant of the future ; nor was there ever a stronger illustration of the 
ob-ervation than is afforded by the result of that election ! The very 
event on which they had built their hopes has been turned against them, 
and the very individual to whom they looked as a deliverer, and whom, 
under that impression, they strove for so many years to elevate to 
power, is now the most powerful instrument in the bauds of his and 
their bitterest opponents to put down them and their cause I 

Scarcely had he been elected, when it became apparent, from the 
organization of his cabinet, and other indications, that all their expecta- 
tions of reUef through him were blasted. The admission of a single 
individual into the cabinet, under the circimistances which accompanied 
that admission, threw all into confusion. The mischievous influence 
oyer the President, through which this individual was admitted into the 
cabinet, soca became apparent instead of turning his eyes forward to 
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the period of the pnjinent of the public debt, which mm then near at 
hand, and to the present dangerous political crisis, which was inevitabla 
unless averted by a timely and wi^e system of measures, the attention 
of the President was absnrbe<i by mere party arrangements, and 
circumstances too disreputable to be mentioned here, except by the 
most distant allusion. 

Here I must pause for a moment to repel a charge which has been so 
^ oUen made, and which even the President has reiterated in his proclama- 
tion — the charge that I have been ac tuated, in the part which I have 
, .' ' taken, by feelings .i»£ diwwppaintf.d ambition. I again repeat, that I 

\ deeply regret the necessity of noticing myself In so important a discos- 
. ' sion ; and that nothing can induce me to advert to my own course but 
' * ^ the conviction that it b due to the cause, at which a blow is aimed 

\ * through me. It is only in this view that I notice it 

It illy became the chief magistrate to make this charga The course 
which the state took, and wliich led to tlie present controversy between 
her and the General Government, was taken as far back as 1828 — in the 
very midst of that severe canvass wliich placed him in power — and in 
that very canvass Carolina openly avowed and ^ealou^ly maintained 
those very principles which he, the cliief msgistrate, now officially pro- 
notmces to be treason and rebellion. That was the period at which he 
ought to have spoken. Having remained silent then, and having, under 
his approval, implied by that silence, received the support and the vote 
of the state, I, if a sense of decorum did not prevent it, might recriminate 
with the double charge of deception and ingratitude. My object, how- 
ever, is not to assail the President, but t(» defend myself against a most 
unfounded charge. The time alone at which the course upon which this 
charge of disappointed ambition is founded. Will of itself repel it, in the 
eye of every unprejudiced and honest man. The doctrine whidi I now 
sustain, under the present difficulties, I openly avowed and maintained 
immediately after the act of 1828, that ** bill of abominations,** as it has 
been so often and psopcrly termed. Was I at that period diimppointed 
in any views of ambition which I might be suppo!«ed to entertain ! I 
was Vice-president of the United States, elected by an overwhelming 
majority. I was a candidate for re-election on the ticket with General 
Jackson him!*elf, with a certain prospect of a triumphant success of that 
ticket, an(i with a fair prospect of tlie highest office to which an American 
citizen can aspire. What was my course under these prospects f Did 
I look to my own advancement, or to an honest and faithful discharge 
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of my tirtty t Lot fia^U ^pvnk fm* t3iem*elrtw. Wlien the bill to wMoh 
I liuvv U'fcrrt>d mine frfMii Uio uUit-r Imu.^ to tlie BeDitt&t tlie jdmtMt 
uuivt^ffMil iJiiiYrc^e-ii^ii wqi, thiit it^ fitc wnuld dc>|H!fid apon my cnsttng 
Tote. It ^im kiiiiwii thfit, nrk the bill tlifm jftcHiEJ^ tlie Scuatij iviut nt^artjT 
equally flividc^l ; iiiid n* it wil« ti reitiibiiiod moa^uroH origiruitin^ ^ith the 
iwjUticmiiM »mfi mariufactover^, anrl irUetiflt^U a* iriudi t« bear upon the 
IVi^itU'iitial ele/'tion n^ to pritteot msufttiffiotiirpj^, it wm lH'lii»VKil tJiatp 
tia Ji »lr(4** oj" p^liitntl pilicv, its fate wotjhl bi* tiiriHu to tJppeiid oti mj 
v(*tct in i>rder tfl di^fi'iit GeiuTnl JitcfcMiri>* eli^ctiurv, as writ it* my own^ 
Thii ftit'Tidt* of (ttftii^rttl Ja^^kj:t3fi *vre akniieil, lutd I \ttks enrnestljr 
t'ritr^ali^d t^i leave the chi^ir in ardcr to avoid tlw rm«piii.''<ihnttj^ und«tr 
the yibTi^Rilp arjjjimiorjt tlirtt, if the Semite hhotild bo equitlly di^idcil, th« 
bill wcmld liv Io*t wifliiitil Uienid of nij casting- Ttite, llie reply lii this 
cftticaty ^'(i*r tS^it ^" ci>ti>idonitiuti personal to myself couhl induce ma 
in lidtt' Pi It'll El ixiurw; tbut I cou^tdtTed !liti mpa-^itrt' a* of the most 
diirtf^vrous clijirnotf'r, iitnl (?alculiited Ut product- lliu uioir-t fcEirftd criwr*; 
that the* pnytnetit ift ihe public debt was jii>?t rit band ; atxd tbiit th<¥ 
grejit iitiTeti.*t<^ of revimue whieh it wuiild pjiir iido tbct trtii^ury wmitd 
Ht^c^i'lervik the npprortfh ftf Ihat period, nrid timt the (sjtintry tpouM b« 
pl:u:».>d In llm must trying fif iiituation^ — with an iniriion^e rev*?niio 
wlth*>vit th<? n.it'aiif» of ntworption upon any legit irnntK t/r i^onstitutisnntl 
«bj0ft of ftpprfjjirii^tiiitj, und woubl be ctiiripelled to pubmil to nil tlitj 
ComijJttn^ i^(in!ii'tniernHi!» *iif a hirjie surplus, or tomitko a 8uddtin rcihie* 
tioti of the riites of dutie?<, which would prove ruinouft to thi? very 
interests which wt?re then forcinLj; Uie pa!4?fl^e of tlm btlL Under ihvaa 
yi#V# I detormined to remjdn m the ehKLir, and if thc! biU twime to nio^to 
^vemj caf'ling vote 4i^aia$it it, and in doing ^ in ^iv6 iy\y re^inou^ Kt 
birgc ; but at the enme time I informed mj friend* tlmt I wfinld ri^tlre 
from the ticket, so tlmt the tslectian of General Jark'^on ndght not bo 
c^mbai-riifl!>;cd by any aet uf nune Sir. I was amacod at iha folly and 
infatuation of thjtt perioil. So coniplett;ly ab«»rh<*d wna Congre!*H in 
tlie game of ambititm And avarice, from ihf* d^itihle in^j^ulxn uf tlm 
tnanufoctureriji mid politidan?, tbit none but 4 feiv app<'iiri?fL ti* antifi^jpate 
the preireat crbls, at whieb now all j^re alarmed^ but whifrh h ihig 
bevitable result of vhat wtw tht?n dnn^» Af to my "elf, I rlenrly fore- 
fliiw wtmt h+ia Bince followed* Tlio road of ambitinn lay ffpon Wf*^© 
me— I had but to fl>lhfw thu c* irrupt tendeney of thts time< — but I 
dbflm io tread thc rugged puth of duty. 

It vm thus that the rensouabk hope of T^ut through Ute elecUoa of 
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OcDoral JackMD wms bUst«d ; but atiU one other hope remained, thai 
the final discharge of the public debt — an erent near at hand—would 
remoTe oar burden. That ereot would leave in the treasury a large 
■urplat; a aorpla* that could not be ejqwnded under the mort extrara- 
gaot acfaemes ci appropriation, living the least color of decency or eoa> 
■titutionalitjr. That event at last arrived. At the last session of Con- 
gress, it was avowed on all sides that the public debt, for all practical 
purposes, was in iiict paid, the small surplas remaining being nearly 
covered by the money in the treasury and the bonds for duties, which 
had already accrued ; but with the arrival of this event our last hope 
was doomed to be disappocoted. After a long session of many months, 
and the most earnest efiort on the part of South Carolina and the other 
Soutbera States to obtain relief^ all that could be effected was a small 
reduction in the amount of the duties ; but a reduction of sndi a char- 
acter, that, while it diminij»bed the amount of burden, distributed that 
burden more unequally than even the obnoxious act of 182S ; reversing 
the principle adopted by the bill of 1816, of laying higher duties on the 
unprotected than the protected articles, by repealing almost entirely the 
duties laid upon the former, and importing the burden almost entirely on 
the latter. It was thus that instead of relief—- instead of an equal dis- 
tribution of the burdens and benefits of the government, on the payment 
of the debt, as had been fondly anticipated — the duties were so arranged 
as to be, in &ct, bounties on one side and taxation on the other ; thus 
placing the two great sections of the country in direct conflict in refer- 
ence to its fiscal action, and thereby letting in that flood of political cor- 
ruption which threatens to sweep away our Constitution and our liberty. 

This unequal and unjust arrangement was pronounced, both by the 
administraticm, through its proper organ, the secretary of the treasury, 
and by the opposition, to be a permanent adjustment ; and it was thus 
that all hope of relief through the action of the General Government 
terminated, and the crisis so long apprehended at length arrived, at 
which the state wms compelled to chooee between absolute acquiescence 
in a ruinous system of oppression, or a resort to her reserved powers — 
powers of which she alone was the rightful judge, and which only, in 
this momentous juncture, can save her. She determined on the latter. 

The consent of two thirds of her Legislature was necessary for the 
call of a convention, which was considered the only legitimate organ 
through which the people, in their sovereignty, could speak. Alter an 
arduouB struggle, the State Rights party succeeded : more than two 
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thirds of both branches of the Legislature iayorable to a conreDtion 
were elected ; a conveotion was called — the ordinance adopted. The 
cuDvention was succeeded by a meeting of the Legislature, when the 
laws to carry the ordinance into execution were enacted : all of which 
hare been communicated by the President, have been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and this bill is the result of their labor. 

Having now corrected some of the prominent misrepresentations as 
tvj tht/ jnUiirt^ i>\' lliJTv iimLiou.rpv, and ^ivcti a rapid sktitcb u( thti move- 
iiieiit (i[ die »U4te in r^TL^rt'tK^c tc» iU i wiU iicixt prcn^ced tn notice ^TCiiDe 
obji^etiurui euuiiffctt^d willi iUe urdiiKiutv^ tutd tUo proci^diDjopi under it. 

The lirst and moit promint-nt of ihv^hn U tiirected Hgaiiwt what is call- 
ed li LW tval oatb^ wbich lui all'uri Iuih Ijyvti rimde to render odii^UH. So 
far friiiu deserving tU^ dcnmieijiliuu wiatJi Uu;^ liccai Icvflled ngutitt it, 
I vtttvv ihlA proviiiiirKn nf the onliuaace :k«i but ttie rjiiiiiml restiit uf the 
iliictriiiJu^ii [i!ut(?rtuiiiL>d by ihc «Ute, uij lUc po itiim wLidi j^Uu occupies, 
'rU%i poplti tif liie fetAtP b«Ueve tL*it the ITtUfJii ia a uiiioti ot ataites^ and 
Uiit ijf iudlvidii^d^ ; tb^it it w^t^ f^irrtud hy tUe Atat^, and Umi the citi- 
trn* uf *1j« M^vt^r:*! ?tiiU>» ^lift* buiJirl U* it 1hrf.»ugU the nct9 of their 
M^vo'iU eliitu^ ; tlmt i^mih AlAtu nLittkd Llift C^m^tUuiion for Jt^tilC and 
ti>*t it wa« only by Htjch ratiiimtioii of n state lliat any oRigatign wm 
iiiij>o*ed upm tl*c dlieeiii : thus believing, it is tbei>|iitiioiJ of tlic pcoplti 
i^f Carolixjii tliat it belongs to the BiaUi which lia* imposed the obli^tidO 
tn doclarCf m the loMt resort, the ext«ut of \lih uUignlifjn, a& fiir ai hot 
dtiieoB are concerned ; and this upor^ thu plain prhidples which csiiit 
in a\\ analogDUii caj^ of {xtnipact between i^veri^igu bodies. On this 
pritiriple^ the people oftlm state* acting in their eovereiffn capfloity in 
CttnveMtitin, precL-elj aa they adopted th*;ir own aud the federal Con*tt- 
tntloii, hiivtf dtfclared by tJie ordinance, that th^ acts of C^m^i^is which 
in)]x>siifd duLiBa uiidc-r (he aylhority to lay impof.tfi, are acta^ not lor 
rtivenittt, «Li iiilcridwJ by tlie Cijmtitution, but for protection, arid tliere- 
iore fit ill and void. Tlie ordinitiice Ihu* cnB<?lod by tbo people of the 
plnin tbeijiselv^eis, actltjg aa a isovereigti commimity, Is aa obligi^Uiry tm 
the citiiens of the state us any portioQ of the Comtitqtioii. In prober ib- 
ii^if, then, tbo oftlh to obey the ordiuftnco, no mora waa dona thafi ia 
prc?«*ribe an «iath to obey the Constitution. It Is, in fact, but a purticu- 
liT tmth of nUegiauf^c, and ia every respect timiln^r ta llxat wbich ]a pra- 
MSribtd undcf the Con^ttlutioa of the United Statj?.^, to bo ftdaiiniitter^ 
to all the offioer* of tlie State and Federal Qov^rnmentfi ; and is no 
more dsaerring the harah and bitter tptthet^ which hare been h«ap«ct 
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apoB it tbaa that, or any stmiUr oath. It ought to be borne in mind, 
that* aooording to the opinion which preTails in Carolina, the right of 
resistance to the unooofltttattonal lavs of Congress belongs to the state, 
and not to her indiridual eitiiens ; and that, though the latter ma j, in 
a mere question of me^tm and hi wm, resist, through the courts, an unoon- 
stitutiooal encroachment upon their rights, jet the final stand against 
usurpation rests not with them, but witli the state of which they are 
members ; and such act of re»i»tanct; by a stat* binds the conscience and 
allegiance of the dtixen. But there appears to be a general misappre- 
hension as to the extent to which the state has acted under this part of 
the ordinance. Instead of sweeping every officer by a general pro- 
scription of the minority, nd has been r*- presented in debate, as fiu- as 
my knowledge extends, not a single individual has been removed. TTie 
Mate has, in (act, acted with the greatest tenderness, all circumstances 
eonsidered, towards dtixens who differed from the majority ; and, in 
that spirit, has directed the oath to be administered only in cases of 
•ome official act directed to be performed in which obedience to the 
ordinance is involved. 

It has been farther objected that the state has acted precipitately. 
What! precipitately^ Jjifter making a strenuous resistance for twelve 
years— -by discussion here and in the other house of Congress — by 
essays in all forms — ^by resolutions, remonstrances, and protests on the 
pari of her Legislature — and, finslly, by attempting an appeal to the 
judicial power of the United States! I say attempting, for they have 
been prevented from bringing the question fairly before the court, and 
that by an act of that very majority in Congre^ who now upbraid 
them for not making that appeal ; of that majority who, on a motion of 
one of the members in the other hoase from South Carolina; refused to 
g^ve to the act of 1828 its true Utle — that it was a protective, and not a 
revenue act The state has never, it is true, relied upon that tribunal, 
the Supreme Court, to vindicate its reserved rights ; yet they have 
always considered it as an auxiliary means of defence, of which they 
would gladly have availed thouHclve'* to te^^t the con«ititutionality of 
protection, had they not been deprived of the means of doing so by the 
act of the majority. 

Notwithstanding this long delay of more than ten years, under this 
continued encroachment of the government, we now hear it on all sides, 
by friends and foes, gravely pronounced that the state has acted pre- 
dpitatdy — that her conduct has been rash I That such should be the 
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langnage of an interested majority, who, bj means of this tmoonstita 
tionnl and oppressive system, arc nonually extorting millions from the 
South to be bestowed upon other sections, is not at all surprising. 
Whatever impedes the course of avarice and ambition will ever be de- 
nounced as rash and precipitate ; and had South Carolina delayed her 
resistance fifty instead of twelve years, she would have heard firom the 

siiirii.' (jiiJirH-'r iin^ sajri',^ liinijuib^'t' ■ hut n jh r'-'-iity hurpri-jinij xn\iX tliin'*i^ 

who are euflVfin^ in cotiiniuij vith her*ulf. siml who hnv© ooinpliiiiiftcl 
wiuaily loiwl uf dw^ir |^rit?vaticei«, wliu Uuve prvmotiticetl the* very ncfs 
wbtch sha JiA^ ai-atTlfid -witbiu ft^r limit? t(* be optpruiiijive, wneoti^ititii 
tiooalf and ruin ousv after bo luii^ a mro^gle — ft struggle Umjyfcr th+in 
that which preceduti the atiparauun of the^ elate* fmm lim lutitlitjr-.i* 
coantry^ — Itrn^er tbnii the ptsritnl of the Trnj ^n y nr^T^iuulij. now ca 
plain of pfccipitftjicy I No. it is not C*iri>liua wliiitb litk* a<^tc*l (ire<:i|il^ j # 
tately ; but lur 6kt*?r states, who hrive sstifTt^iBd in euuiumn with her, ^^*^*"'*^^ 
buve iictk^d tdrdily. Hiid tli^i^y aii^ted tu ^he bn^ doQ^, h:id they 
perfortiied ihmr duty with equitil eufjr^y iitid protnptnt^^s, our sittiation 
this day would be vtsry difftTi-nt froui what we now find it U^lajJ 
are sail 1 to be dttiigeroua ; aiid never was the n>Axifii luore true iban in 
the present cs^e. a case of monopoly. It is Ibo very nature of mo- 
nopolies to grow. If we tiike from <m^ nda a krg« portion of the 
procefida of iU labor and give it to the othcsr, the fttJe from which wo 
t&k€ mu^t eon^t^ntly decay ^ and that to whkh w& ft?e must prosper 
and increa»t\ Such is tb^ action of the^ protectivt; Ay^tem. It exacts 
froiti LhtJ South a luJije portion of liie proceeda of it:* industry » which it 
bi^stows upon the otheT sections, u> the ehnpo of boutUies to mnnufaiJ- 
tnres, and ajtpropriotioD* in n thoUBaud forma ; pt>nsions, improvement 
of rivers and lu;rb>rB, toAdu and canaU, and in every shape that wit or 
iugenuily can deviiie. Can we, then, b& surprised iUiit the principle of 
tuwnopoly grown, when it i^ so amply remunerated at the eipens*^ of 
thfiW who supptirt it? And Uii^^ U tho real reason of the fact whidi 
WQ witness, that all acL^ ftjr prot taction pa^% with jimall mmoriiie$f hut 
hotitt fomcj ti> he iiU'^taincd by ^cat and ovtrwhchning mi*jof itiea. 
ThiisiiS who set^k the fnonopoty endeavor lo oljtaia jt in the most eidu- 
fiive fhape ; and llic*y tuke care, accordingly, to a&**ociale only a soffl- 
dent number of interes^ts barely to pass it throngh the two houses of 
Uon^4^«^ on the plain principle tlmt tbo greater the number from 
whom the monopoly iiiko^t and the fewer on whom it bestows^ tha 
groater u tlie advnntago to tht; monopolkta. Actiog* in Ihii ffpirit, wa 
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have often seen with -what exact precUion they count : adding wool to 
woollens, associatiDg lead and iron, feeling their way, until a bare ma- 
jority b obtained, when the bill passes, connecting just as many in- 
terests as are suBicient to ensure its success, and no more. In a short 
time, however, we have invariably found that this lean becomes a de- 
cided majority, under the certain operation which compels individuals 
to desert the pursuits which the monopoly has rendered unprofitable, thai 
they may participate in those pursuits which it has rendered profitable. 
It is agaiuist this dangerous and growing disease which South Carolina 
has acted : a disease whose cancerous action would soon have spread 
to every part of the system, if not arrested. 

There is another powerful reason why the action of the state could 
not have been safely delayed. The public debt, as I have already 
stated, for all practical purposes, has already been paid ; and, under 
the existing duties, a large annual surplus of many millions must come 
into the treasury. It is impost ble to look at this state of things with- 
out seeing the most mischievous consequences ; and, among others, if 
not speedily corrected, it would inter|x>se powerful and almost insuper- 
able obstacles to tlirowing oS the burden under which the South has 
been so long laboring. The disposition of the surplus would become a 
subject of violent and corrupt struggle, and could not £ul to rear up 
new and powerful intercuts in support of the existing system, not only 
in those sections which have been heretofore benefited by it, but even 
in the South itself. I cannot but trace to the anticipation of this state 
of the treasury the sudden and extraordinary movements which took 
place at the last session in the Virginia Legislature, in which the whole 
South is vitally interested.* It is impossible for any rational man to 
believe that that state could seriously have thought of effecting the 
scheme to which I allude by her own resources, without powerful aid 
from the General Goverumcnt 

It is next objected, that the enforcing acts have legislated the United 
5:itiit«*-s out of South Cai'olina. I have already replied to this objection 
on another occasion, and will now but repeat what I then said: that 
tluiy have been legislated out only to the extent that they had no right 
to enter. The Constitution has admitted the jurisdiction of the United 
Stuten within the limits of the several states only so far as the dele- 
gated powers authorize ; beyond that they r^re intruders, and may 



* Having for their object the emancipniijn and colonization of sIatos. 
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right^illy be expelled ; and that they hare been efficiently expelled by 
the legislation of the state through her ciyil process, as has been ac- 
knowledged on all sides in the debate, is only a confirmation of the 
truth of the doctrine for which the majority in Carolina have con- 
tended. 

The very point at issue between the two parties there is, whether 
nnllificat ipn b a peacea ble and an efficient remedy against an unconsti- ,U ^ ( 
tutional act of the General Qq^vi;r(MfiakJUuL.vHch may be asserted / / 
as such through the state tribunals. Both parties agree that the acts^/ ' ^ 
against which it is directed are unconstitutional and oppressive. The 
oontroversy is only as to the means by which our citizens may be pro- 
tected against the acknowledged encroachments on their rights. Tliifl 
being the point at issue between the parties, and the vei^ object of the 
majority being on efficient protection of the citizens through the state 
tribunals, the measures adopted to enforce the ordinance of course re- 
ceived the most decisive diaracter. We were not chQdren, to act by 
halves. Yet for acting thus efficiently the state is denounced, and this 
bill reported, to overrule, by military force, the civil tribunals and civil 
process of the state 1 Sir^ I cop fjjpr ^^f V^V '^id thf arguments 
vhich have been urged on this floor in its support, as the most trium* 
pliant acknowledgment that nullification is peaceful and efficient, and 
80 deeply intrenched In tKe principles of our system, that it cannot be 
assailed but by pio w twti ii g the C o tw titnt ion, and substituting the sn- 
premacy of military force in lieu of the supremacy of the laws. lii 
fiict, the advocates of this bill refute their own argument. They tell 
us that the ordinance is unconstitutional ; that they infract the Consti- 
tution of South Carolina, although, to me, the objection appears absurd, 
Hs it was adopted by the very authority which adopted the Constitu- 
tion itselC They also tell us that the Supreme Court is the appointed 
arbiter of all controversies between a state and tlie General Govern- 
ment Why, then, do they not leave this controversy to that tribunal f 
Wliy do they not confide to them the abrogation of the ordinance, and 
the laws made in pursuance of it, and the aitsertion of that supremacy 
which they claim for the laws of Congress ! The state stands pledged 
to resist no process of the court Why, then, confer on the President 
the extensive and unlimited powers provided in this bill! Why 
authorize him to use military force to arrest the civil process of the 
state I But one answer can be given : That, in a contest between the 
atate and the General (Government, if the resistance be limited on both 
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■ides to the dvil process, the state, by its inberent sovereignty, stand- 
ing upon its reseryed powers, will prove too powerful in such a cootro* 
versy, and mui^t triumph over the Federal GovemmeDt, sustained by 
its delegated and liiuited authority ; and in this answer we hare an 
ackuowledgmeot of the truth of those great principles for which the 
state has so firmly and nobly contended. 

Having made these remarks, the great question is now presented, 
Has Congress the right to pass this bill I which I will next proceed to 
consider. The decision of this question involves the inquiry into the 
provisions of the bilL What are they ? It puts at the disposal of the 
Pre.-ident the army and navy, and the entire mihtia of the country ; it 
enables him, at his pleasure, to subject every man in the United States, 
not exempt flhom militia duty, to martial law : to call him from his 
ordinary occupation to the field, and under the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment, inflicted by a court-martial, to compel Iiim to imbrue hb 
hand in his brothers' blood. There is no limitation on the power of the 
•word, and that over the purse is equally without restraint ; for, among 
the extraordinary features of tlie bill, it Cf)ntaiiis no appropriation, 
which, under existing circumstances, is tantamount to an unlimited ap- 
propriation. Tlie President may, imder its authority, incur any expendi- 
ture, and pledge the national faith to meet it. He may create a new 
national debt, at the very moment of the termination of the former — a 
debt of millions, to be paid out of the proceeds of the labor of that 
section of the country whose dearest constitutional rights this bill pros- 
trates 1 Thus exhibiting the extraordinary spectacle, tliat the very 
section of the country which is urging this measure, and carrying the 
sword of devastation against us, are, at the same time, incurring a new 
debt, to be paid by those whose rights are violated ; while those who 
Tiolate ihem are to receive the benefits, in the shape of bounties and 
expenditures. 

And for what purpose is the unlimited control of the purse and of 
the sword thus placed at the disposition of the executive I To make 
war against one of the free and sovereign members of this confedera- 
tion, which the bill proposes to deal with, nut as a state, but as a col- 
lection of banditti or outlaws. Thus exhibiting the impious i^pectacle 
,0f this govonmient, the creature of Uie states, makit^ war against the 
power to which it owes its existence. 

The bill violates the Constitution, plainly and palpably, in many of 
its provisions, by authorizing the President, at his pleasure, to j^aoe the 
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different ports of this Union on an unequal footing, contrarj to thai pro- 
yision of the Constitution which declares that no preference shall be . 
given to one port over another. It also violates the Constitution hj 
authorizing bin), at his discretion, to impose cash duties on one port^ 
-while credit is allowed in others ; by enabling the President to regulate 
commerce, a power vested in Congress alone ; and by drawing within 
the jurisdiction of the United States courts powers never intended to 
be conferred on them. As great as these objections are, they become 
insignificant in the provisions of a bill which, by a single blow — by 
treating the states as a mere lawless mass of individuals — ^prostrates 
all the barriers of the Constitution. I will pass over the minor con- 
siderations, and proceed directly to the great point. This bill proceeds 
oo the ground that the entire sovereignty of this countr]| belongs to the 
American people, as forming one great community, and regards the 
states as mere fractions or counties, and not as an integral part of the 
Union : having no more right to resist the encroachments of a govern- 
ment than a county has to resist the authority of a state ; and treat- 
ing such resistance as the lawless acts of so many individuals, without 
possessing sovereignty or political rights. It has been said that the bill 
declares war against South Carolina. Na It decrees a massacre of / / ' ' 
her citizens! War has something ennobling about it, and, with all itsK 
horrors, brings into action the highest qualities, intellectual and moral 
It was, perhaps, in the order of Providence that it should be permitted 
for that very purpose. But this bill declares no war, except, indeed, it 
be that which savages wage — a war, not against the community, but 
the citizens of whom that community is composed. But I regard it as 
worse than savage warfare — as an attempt to take away life under the 
color of law, without the trial by jury, or any other safeguard which 
the Constitution has thrown around the life of the citizen ! It authorizes 
the President, or even his deputies, when they may suppose the law to 
be violated, without the intervention of a court or jury, to kill without 
mercy or discrimination. 

It has been said by the senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grtmdy) to be 
a measure of peace ! Tes, niirh j c ft r r ni th e w ol f g i rn t n th n l a mH — ri 
the kite to the dove. Such peace as Russia gives to Poland, or de^,^ 
to its victim ! A peace, by extinguishing the political existence of the 
state, by awing her into an abandonment of the exercise of every power 
which constitutes her a sovereign community. It is to South Carolina 
a question of self-preservation ; and I proclaim it, that should this bill 
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paiw, and an attempt be nuule to enf.»rce it, it will be resisted at erery 
hazau-d — eren that of death it^IC Death is not the greatest calamitj : 
there are others still more terrible to the free and brave, and amitag 
tb<-m may be place<i the Ii^^m* of liberty and honor. There are thousands 
of her brare 8<»ns who, if need be, are prepared cheerfully to lay down 
their lire^* in defence of the state, and the great principles of coostita- 
titioal liberty for which she is amtending. God forbid that this should 
b*ctrtne nece:«sary ! It never can be, unless this government is resolved 
to bring the question to extremity, when her gallant sons will stand 
prepared to perform the last duty — to die nobly. 

I go on the ground tliat this Constitution was made by the st&tes ; 
that it is a federal union of the states, in which the several states still 
retain their sovereignty. If the<€ views be correct, I have not charac- 
terized the bill too strongly, which presents the question whether they 
be or not. I will not enter into the dl«cu^ion of that question now. 
I will rest it, for the pre<*nt, on what I have said on the intrtiductioo 
of the resolutions now on the table, under a hope that another oppor- 
tunity will be aiforded for more ^mple discussion. I will, for the 
present, confine my remarks to the objections which have been raised 
to the views which I presented when I introduced them. The authority 
of Luther Martin has been adduced by the senator from Delaware, to 
prove that the citizens of a state, acting under the authority of a state, 
are liable to be punis^hed as traitors by this government As eminent 
as Mr. Martin was as a lawyer, and as high as his authority may be 
considered on a legal point, I cannot accept it in determining the point 
at issue. The attitude which he occupied, if taken into view, would 
lessen, if not destroy, the weight of his authority. He had been vio- 
lently opposed in Convention to the Constitution, and the very letter 
fi*om which the senator has quoted was intended to dissuade Maryland 
from its adoption. With this view, it waa to be expected that every 
consideration calculated to effect that object shouhl be urged ; that real 
objections should be exaggerated ; and that those baring no foundatioii, 
except mere plausible deductions, should be presented- It is to this 
spirit that I attribute the opinion of Mr. Martin in reference to the point 
under consideration. But if his authority be good on one point, it must 
be admitted to be equally so on another. If his opinion be sufficient 
to prove that a citizen of the state may be punished as a traitor when 
acting under allegiance to the state, it is also sufficient to show that no 
aathority waa intended to be given in the ConstitutioD for the protectioii 
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of manuffictares by the General Government, and that the proyision in 
the Constitution permitting a state to lay an impost duty, with the 
consent of Congress, was intended to reserve the right of protection to 
the states themselves, and that each state should protect its own in- 
dustry. Assuming his opinion to be of equal authority on both points, 
how embarrassing would be the attitude in which it would place the 
eenator from Delaware, and those with whom he is acting — that of 
using the sword and the bayonet to enforce the execution of an un- 
constitutional act of Congress. I must express my surprise that the 
slightest authority in favor of power should be received as the most 
conclusive evidence, while that which is, at least, equally strong in 
fovor of right and liberty^ is wholly overlooked or rejected. 

Notwithstanding all that bus been said, I must stiy that neither the 
senator from Delaware (Mr. Cluytoii), nor any other who has spoken on 
the same side, has directly and fairly met the great questions at issue : 
Is this a federal union ? a union of states, as distinct from that of 
individuals ? Is the sovereignty in tlie several states, or in the American 
people in the aggregate? The very language which we are compelled 
to use, when speaking of our political institutions, affords proof conclu- 
sive as to its real character. The terms union, federal, united, all imply 
a combination of sovereignties, a confederation of states. They are 
never applied to an association of individuals. Who over heard of the 
United State of New York, of Ma^sacluisotts, or of Virginia? Who 
ever heard the term federal or union applied to the aggregation of 
individuals into one community ? Nor is the other })oint less clear — that 
the sovereignty is in the several states, and that our system is a union 
of twenty-four sovereign powers, under a constitutional compact, and 
not of a divided sovereignty between the states severally and the United 
States. In spite of all that has been said, I maintain that sovereignty 
is in its nature indivisible. It is the supreme power in a state, and we 
might just as well speak of half a square, or half of a triangle, as of half 
a i-overeignty. It is a gross error to confound tlie exercise of sovereign 
pt>wers with sovereignty itself, or the delegation of such powers with a 
surrender of them. A sovereign may delegate his powers to be exer- 
cised by as many agents as he may think proper, under such conditions 
and with such limitations as he may impose ; but to surrender any por- 
tion of his sovereignty to another is to annihilate the whole. Tho 
senator from Delaware (Mr. Chiyton) calls this metaphysical reasonmg, 
whi«h, he says, he cannot compreheniL If by metaphysics he means 
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fliat scholastic refioement which makes distinctions without difference, 
DO one can hold it in more utter contempt than I do ; but if, on the 
contrary, he means the power of analysis and oomlunation — that power 
which reduces the most complex idea into its elements, which traces 
causes to their first principle, and, by the power of generaliiation and 
combination, unites the whole in one harmonious system — then, so lar 
from deserving contempt, it is the highest attribute of the human mind. 
It is the power which raises man above the brute — ^which distinguishes 
his faculties from mere sagacity, which he holds in common with inferior 
animals. It is this power which has raised the astronomer from being 
a mere gazer at the stars to the high intellectual eminence of a Newton 
or Laplace, and astronomy itself from a mere observation of insulated 
facts into that noble science which displays to our admiration the system 
of the universe. And shall this high power of the mind, which has 
effected such wonders when directed to the laws which control the 
material world, be forever prohibited, under a senseless cry of metaphys- 
ics, from being applied to the high purpose of political science and 
legislation ! I hold them to be subject to laws as fixed ac matter itself^ 
and to be as fit a subject for the application of the highest intellectual 
power. Denunciation may, indeed, fall upon the philosophical inquirer 
into these first principles, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon when they 
first unfolded the grent discoveries which have immortalized their 
names ; but the time will come when truth will prevsul in spite of pre- 
judice and denunciation, and when politics and legislation will be 
considered as much a science as astronomy and chemistry. 

In connection with this part of the subject, I understood the senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Rives) to say that sovereignty was divided, and that 
a portion remained with the states severally, and that the residue was 
vested in Ihe , Union. By Union, I suppose the senator meant the 
United States. If such be his meaning — if he intended to affirm that 
the sovereignty was in the twenty-four states, in whatever light he may 
view them, our opinions will not disagree ; but, accordin<r to my coQt\'|»- 
tion, the whole sovereignty is in the several states, while tlie ixi'ici".- 
of sovereign powers is divided — a part being exercised uii'ler t(i?upar(. 
through this General Government, and the residue through the M'purate 
state governments. But if the senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) 
means to assert that the twenty-four states form but one community, ^ 
with a single sovereign power as to the objects of the Union, it will be 
but the revival of the old question, of whether the Union is a unioQ 
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between states, as distinct communities, or a mere aggregate of the 
American people, as a mass of individuals ; and in this light his opinioDS 
would lead directly to consolidation. 

But to return to the bill It is said that the bill ought to pass* 
because the law must be enforced. The law must be enforced. The 
imperial edict must be executed. It is under such sophistrj, couched in 
general terms, without looking to the limitations which must ever exist • 

in the practical exercise of power, that the most cruel and despotic acta / 
ever have been covered. It was such sophistry as this that cast Pnnjfil / — 
into the lion's den, and the three Innoceats infn the fiary fBm a«a> Under^ 
tlie same sophistry the bloody edicts of Nero and Gnligula were ' . , ^ 
executed. The law must be enforced. Yes, tEe'acl impo^iing the ""tea- / 
tax must be executed." This was the very argument which impelled 
Lord North and his administration in that mad career which forever 
separated us from the British crown. Under a similar sophistry, " that 
religion must be protected,'* how many massacres have been perpetrated I 
and how many martyrs have been tied to the stake ! What 1 acting oo 
tfiis vague abstraction, are you prepared to enforce a law without con- 
sidering whether it be just or unjust, constitutional or unconstitutional t 
Will you collect money when it is acknowledged that it is not wanted f 
He who earns the money, who digs it from the earth with the sweat of 
his brow, has a ju>t title to it againi«t the univert^e. No one has a right 
to touch it wiiiMHithis cotisent except his government, and it only to the 
extent of its legiliinate wants ; to take more is robbery, and you propose 
by this bill to enforce robbery by murder. Yes : to this result you 
must come, by this miserable sophistry, this vague abstraction of 
enforcing the law, without a regard to the fact whetJter the law 
be Just or unjust, constitutional or unconstitutional 

In the same spirit, we ore told that the Union must be preservedi^ , 
without regard to the means. 7\nd how is it proposed to preserve the v ,j, ^/. 
Union f By force! Does any man in his senses believe that this, 
beautiful structure — tliis harmonious aggregate of states, produced by 
the joint consent of all— can be preserved by force ? Its very introduc- 
tion will be certain destruction of this Federal Union. No, no. You 
cannot keep the states united in their constitutiimal and federal bonds 
by fwce. Force may, indeed, hold the part** to^^ether, but such union 
would be the b<»nd between master and slave : a union of exaction on 
one Mde, and of unqualified obedience on tho other. That obedience 
which, we are told by the senator from I'ennsylvania (Mr. Wilkins), it 
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the Unioii 1 T^ extctioo on the aide of the niMter ; for this Tery bill 
it iDtended to collect vrhMi can be no longer called taxes — the Toluntary 
oootribntion of a free people — ^but tribnte— tribute to be collected under 
the mouths of the cannon 1 Tour custom-house is already transferred 
to a garrison, and that garrison with its batteries turned, not against the 
enemy of your country, but on subjects (I will not say citisensX on 
whom you propose to levy contributions. Has reason fled from our 
borders t Have we ceased to reflect I It is madness to suppose that 
the Union can be preserved by force. I tell you plainly, that the bill, 
should it pass, cannot be enforced. It will prove only a blot upon your 
statute-book, a reproach to the year, and a disgrace to the American 
Senate. I repeat that it will not be executed : it will rouse the dormant 
spirit of the people, and open their eyes to the approach of despotism. 
The country has sunk into avarice and political corruption, from whidi 
nothing can arouse it but some measure, on the part of the g^vemmeot, 
of^lly and madness, such as that now under consideration. 

Dlqguise it as you may, the controversy is one between power and 
Ub^rty^ and I will tell the gentlemen who are opposed to me, that, as 
strong as mayT)e IBeTove ol power on thJiTside, the love of liberty is 
•till stronger on our& History furni^^hes many instances of similar 
■truggles where the love of liberty has prevailed against power under 
every disadvantage, and among tliem few more striking than tluit of otir 
own RevolutioQ ; where, as strong as was the parent country, and feeble 
as were the colonies, yet, under the impulse of liberty, and the blessing 
of God, they gloriously triumphed in the contest There are, indeed, 
many and striking analogies between that and the present controversy : 
they both originated substantially in the same cause, with this diffisr- 
ence, that, in the present case, the power of taxation is converted into 
that of regulating industry ; in that, the power of regulating industry, 
by the regulation of commerce, was attempted to be converted into the 
power of taxation. Were I to trace the analogy farther, we should 
find that the perversion of the taxing power, m one case, has given pre- 
cisely the same control to the Northern section over the industry of the 
Southern section of the Union, which the power to regulate commerce 
gave to Great Britain over the industry of the ooloQies ; and that the 
Tery articles in which the colonies were permitted to have a free trade, 
and those in which the mother-country had a monopoly, are almost 
identically the same as those in which the Southern States are per- 
nuttad to have a free trade by the act of 1882, and in which the Nor- 
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them States have, bj the same act> secured a moaopolj : the >nly dif- 
ference is in the means. In the former, the colonies were permitted to 
have a free trade with all countries south of Cape Finist^rre, a cape in 
the northern part of Spain ; while north of that the trade of the colonies 
was prohibited, except tiirough the mother-country, by means of her 
fonmdercial regulations. If we compare the products of the country 
north and south of Cape Fini^t^rre, we shall find them almost identical 
with the list of the protected and unprotected articles contained in the 
act of last year. Nor does the analogy terminate here. The very argu- 
ments resorted to at th^ commencement of the American Revoluti^^n, 
and the measures adopted, and the motives assigned to bring on that 
contest (to enforce the law), are almost identically the same. 

But to return from this digression to the consideration of the biU. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist upon other points, there is . 
one on which I should suppose there can be none : that this bill rests on 
principles which, if carried out, will ride over state sovereignties, and 
that it will be idle for any of its advocates hereafter to talk of state 
rights. The senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) says that he is the ad- 
vocate of state rights ; but he must permit me to tell him that, although 
he may differ in premises from the other gentlemen with whom he acts 
on this occasion, yet in supporting this bill he obliterates every vestige 
of distinction between him and them, saving only that, professing the 
principles of '98, his example will be more pernicious than that of the 
most open and bitter opponents of the rights of the states. I will also 
add, what I am compelled to say, that I must consider him (Mr. Rives) 
as less consistent than oiu* old opponents, whose conclusions were fairly 
drawn from their premises, while his premises ought to have led him to 
opposite conclusions. The gentleman has told us that the new-fangled 
doctrines, as he choodes to call them, have brought state rights into dis- 
repute. I must tell htm, in reply, that what he calls new-fangled are 
but the doctrines of '98 ; and that it is he (Mr. Rives), and others with 
him, who, professing these doctrines, have degraded them by explaining 
away their meaning and efficacy. He (Mr. R) has disclaimed, in behalf 
of Virginia, the authorship of nullification. I will not dispute that point 
If Virginia chooses to throw away one of her brightest ornaments, she 
must not hereafter complain that it has become the property of another. 
But while I have, as a representative of Carolina, no right to complain 
of the disavowal of the senator from Virginia, I must believe that he 
(Mr. R.) has done his native state great injustice by declaring on this 
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floor that, when she gravely resolved, in '98, that, " in cases of deliberate 
and dangerous iufnictious uf the Constitutiun, the state.-*, as parties to 
the compact, have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil, and to maintain -within their re^pecliye 
limits tlie authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them,** she 
meant no more than to ordain the right to protect and to remonstrate. 
To suppose that, in putting forth so solemn a declaration, which ^e 
afterward sustained by bo able and elaborate an argument, she meant 
DO more than to assert what no one had ever denied, would be to sup- 
poae that the state had been guilty of the most egregious trifling that 
ever wi|s e^bited on so solemn an occa>ion. 

In reviewing the ground over which I have passed, it will be apparent 
that the question in controversy involves that most deeply important 
of all political questions, yji cther ours is a fed eral or a consol idated 
government : a questJiuBr<ra the decision or which depend, as I solemnly 
'BelteTBrtlSS TiBerty of the people, their happiness, and the place which 
we are destined to hold in the moral and intellectwil scale of nations. 
Never was there a controversy in which more inipirtant consequences 
were involved : not excepting tliat between Persia and Greece, decided 
by the battles of Marathon, Platea,and Sulamis; which gave ascendency 
to the genius of Europe over that of Asia ; and which, in its conse- 
quences, has continueil to affect the destuiy of so large a portion of the 
world even to tliis day. There are often close anslogies between events 
apparently very remote, which are strikingly illustrateil in this case. 
In the great contest between Greece and Persia, between European and 
Asiatic poUcy and civilization, tlie very question between the federal 
and consolidated form of government was involved. The Asiatic govern- 
ments, from the remotest time, with some exceptions on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, have been based on the principle of consoli- 
dation, which considers the whole community as but a unit, and consoli- 
dates its powers in a central point The opposite principle has pre- 
vailed in Europe — Greece, throughout all her states, was based on a 
federal system. All were united in one common, but loose bond, and 
the governments of the several states partook, for the most part of a 
complex organization, which distributed political power among different 
members of the community. The same principles prevailed in ancient 
Italy ; and, if we turn to the Teutonic race, our great ancestors — the 
race which occupies the. first place in power, civilization, and scieooe, 
And which possesses the largest and the fairest part of Europe— irs 
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shall find that their governments were based on the federal organiza- 
tion, as has been clearly illustrated by a recent and able writer on the 
British Constitution (Mr. Palgrave), from whose writings I introduce "^ 
the following extract : ^*/v^ im 

** In this manner the first establishment of the Teutonic States was /^^ 
effected. They were assemblages of septa, clans, and tribes ; they were 
confederated hosts and armies, led on by princes, magistrates, and 
ddeftains; each of whom wns originally independent, and each of 
whom lost a portion of his pristine independence in proportion as he 
and his compeers became united under the supremacy of a sovereign, 
who was superinduced upon the state, first as a military commander, 
and afterward as a king. Yet, notwithstanding this political connection, 
eadi member of the state continued to retain a considerable portion of 
the rights of sovereignty. Every ancient Teutonic monarchy must be j 
considered as a federation : it is not a unit, of which the smaller bodies 
politic therein contained are the fractions, but they n*-e the integers, / 
and the state is the multiple which results from them. Dukedoms and / 
counties, burghs and baronies, towns and townships, and shires, form ; 
the kingdom ; all, in a certain degree, strangers to each other, and sep- 
arate in jurbdiction, though all obedient to the supreme executive au- 
thority, lliis general de^ription, though not always strictly applicable 
in terms, is always so substantially and in effect : and hence it becomes 
necessary to discard the language which has been very generally em- 
ployed in treating on the £ngli:«h Constitution. It has been supposed 
that the kingdom was reduced into a regular and gradual subordination 
of government, and that the various legal districts of which it is com- 
posed arose from the divisions and subdivisions of the country. But 
this hypothesis, which tends greatly to perplex our hbtory, cannot be 
supported by fact ; and instead of viewing tlie Constitution as a whole, 
and then proceeding to its parts, we must examine it synthetically, and 
assume that the supreme authorities of the state were created by the 
concentration of the powers originally belonging to the members and 
corporations of which it is composed." [Here Mr. C. gave way fur a 
motion to adjourn.] 

On the next day Mr. Calhoun said, I have omitted at the proper 
place, in the course of my observations yesterday, two or three points, 
to which I will now advert, before I resume the discussion where I left 
off I have stated that the ordinance and acts of South Carolina were 
directed, not against the reyenoe, but against the system of protectioa 
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But it may be asked, If lucb was her object, bow happens it that th» 
has declared the whole system void — ^revenue as well as protectiaii, 
without discrimination f It is this quef*tion which I propose to answer. 
Her justification will be found in the necessity of the case ; and if there 
be any blame, it cannot attach to her. 'ilte two are so blended, through- 
out the whole, as to make Uie entire revenue system subordinate to the 
protective, so as to constitute a complete system of protection, m which 
it is impiwsible to discriminate the twu elements of which it is eou- 
posed. South Carolina, at least, could not make the discriminatioB, and 
she was reduced to the alternative of acquiescing in a system whidi 
she believed to be unconstitutional, and which bhe felt to be oppressive 
and ruinous, or to consider the whole as one, equally cootaminatefjl 
through all its parts, by the unconstitutionality of the protective por- 
tion, and, as such, to be resisted by the act of the state. I maintain 
that the state has a right to regard it in the latter character, and that^ 
if a loss of revenue follow, the fault is not hers, but of this government, 
which has improperly Uended together, in a manner not to be separated 
by the state, two systems wholly dissimilar. If the sincerity of the state 
be doubted ; if it be supposed that her action is against revenue as well 
as protection, let the two be separated : let so much of the duties as 
are intended for revenue be put in one bill, and the residue intended 
for protection be put in another, and I pledge myself that the ordinance 
and the acts of the state will cease as to the former, and be directeil 
exclusively against the latter. 

I also stated, in the course of my remarks yesterday, and I trust I 
have conclusively shown, that the act of 1816, with the exception of a * 
single item, to which I have alluded, was, in reality, a revenue measure, 
and that Carolina and the other states, in supporting it, have not incur- 
red the slightest responsibility in relation to the system of protection 
which has since grown up, and which now so. deeply distracts the 
country. Sir, I am willing, as one of the representatives of Carolina, 
and I believe I speak the sentiment of the state, to take that act as the 
basis of a permanent adjustment of the tariff, simply reducing the duties, 
in an average proportion, on all the items to the revenue point I make 
that oflfer now to the advocates of the protective ?y^tenl ; but I tnn-^t, 
in candor, inform them that such an aujiiJ^tment would di^'tribuSe the 
revenue between the protected and unprotected rtriicleH more favoraWe 
to the state, and to the South, and loss so to the manufacturing interest, 
than an average uniform ad valorem, and, accordingly, more so than 
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that now proposed by Carolina throngli her convention. After tneh an 
offer, no man who values his candor will dare accuse the state, or those 
who have represented her here, with inconsistencj in reference to the 
point under consideration. 

I omitted, also, on yesterday, to notice a remark of the senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives), that the only difficulty in adjusting the tariff grew 
out of the ordinance and the acts of South Carolina. I must attribute 
an AS5:erti(m so inconsistent with the facts to an ignorance of the occur- 
rences of the last few years in reference to this subject, occasioned by 
the absence of the gentleman from the United States, to which he 
himself has atludovl in his remarks. If the senator will take pains to 
inform himself, he will find that this protective system advanced with 
a continued and rapid step, in spite of petitions, remonstrances, and 
protests, of not only Carolina, but also of Virginia and of all the 
Southern States, until 1828, when Carolina, for the first time, changed 
the character of her resistance, by holding up her reserved rights as 
the shield of her defence against farther encroachment This attitude 
alone, nnaided by a single state, arrested the farther progress of the 
system, so that the question firom that period to this, on the part of the 
manufacturers, has been, not how to acquire more, but to retain that 
which they have acquired. I will inform the gentleman that, if this 
attitude had not been taken on the part of the state, the question would 
not now be how duties ought to be repealed, but a question, as to the 
protected articles, between prohibition on one side and the duties estab- 
lished by the act of 1828 on the other. But a single remark will be 
sufficient in reply to what I must consider the invidious remark of the 
senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives). The act of 1832, which has not yet 
gone into operation, and which was passed but a few months since, was 
declared by the supporters of the system to be a permanent adjustment, 
and the bill proposed by the Treasury Department, not essentially differ- 
ent from thjs act itself, was in like manner declared to be intended by 
the administration as a permanent arrangement What has occurred 
since, except this ordinance, and these abused acts of the calumniated 
state, to produce this mighty revolution m reference to this odious sys- 
tem f Unless the senator Arom Virginia can assign some other cause, 
he is bound, upon every principle of fairness, to retract this imjust 
aspermm upon the acts of South Carolina. 

The senator from Delaware (Mr. Clayton), as well as others, has 
relied with grtat emphasi* oq the fiiet that we are citizens of the 
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United States. I do not object to the ezprespioo, nor shall I detract 
from the proud and elevated feelings with which it is associated ; but I 
trust that I may be permitted to raise the inquiry, In what manner are 
we citizcms of the United States! without weakening the patriotic 
feeling with whidi, I trust, it will ever be uttered. If bj citixen of the 
United States he means a citizen at large, one whose citizenship extends 
to the entire geographical limits of the country, without haying a local 
citizenship in some state or territory, a sort of citizen of the world, all 
I have to say is, that such a citizen would be a perfect nondescript ; 
that not a single individual of this description can be found in the entire 
mass of our population. Notwithstanding all the pomp and display 
of eloquence on the occasion, every citizen is a citizen of some state or 
territory, and, as such, under an exjH-ess provision of the Constitution, 
is entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states ; and it is in this, and in no other sense, that we are citizens of 
the United States. The senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dallas), indeed^ 
relies upon that provision in the Constitution which gives Congress the 
power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and the operation 
of the rule actually established under this authority, to prove that 
naturalized citizens are citizens at lai^e, without being citizens of any 
of the states. I do not deem it necessary to examine the law of Con- 
gress upon this subject, or to reply to the arguments of the senator, 
though I cannot doubt that he (Mr. D.) has taken an entirely erroneous 
view of the subject It is sufficient that the power of C/ongress extends 
simply to the establishment of a uniform rule by which foreigners may 
be naturalized in the several states or territories, without infringing in 
any other respect, in reference to naturalization, the rights of the states 
as they existed before the adoption of the Constitution. 

Having supplied the omissions of yesterday, I now resume the sub- 
ject at the point where my remarks then terminated. The Senate 
will remember that I stated, at their close, that the great question at 
issue is, whether ours is a federal or a consolidated system of govern- 
ment ; a system in which the parts, to use the emphatic language of 
Mr. Palgrave, are the integers, and the whole the multiple, or in which 
the whole is a unit and the parts the fractions ; that I stated, that on 
the decision of this question, I believe, depended not only the liberty 
and prosperity of this country, but the place wliich we are destined to 
bold in the intellectual and moral scale of nations. I stated, also, in 
my remarks on this point, that there is a striking anal^gf between this 
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Rod ite great struggle between Persia aud Greece, which was decided 
b/ the battles of Marathon, Platea, and Salamia, and which immortal- 
ised the names of Miltiades and ThemiiitQcles. I illustrated this an- 
alogy by showing that centralism or consolidation, with the exception 
of a few nations along the eastern border of the Mediterranean, has 
been the pervading principle in the Asiatic governments, while the 
federal system, or, what is the same in principle, that system which or- 
ganizes a community in reference to its parts, has prevailed in Europe. 
Among the few exceptions in the Asiatic nations, the government of 
the twelve tribes of Israel, in its early period, is the most striking. 
Their government, at first, was a mere confederation without any cen- 
tral power, till a military chieftain, with the title of king, was placed 
at its head, without, however, merging the original organization of the 
twelve distinct tribes. This was tlie commencement of that central 
action among that peculiar people which, in three generations, ter- 
minated in a permanent divk^ion of their tribes. It is impossible even 
&ir a careless reader to peruse the hi-dory of that event without being 
forcibly struck with the analogy in the causes which led to their separa- 
tion, and those which now threaten us with a similar calamity. With 
the establishment of the central power in the king commenced a sys- 
tem of taxation, which, under King Solomon, was greatly increased to 
defray the expense of rearing the temple, of enlarging and embellish- 
ing Jerusalem, the seat of the central government, and the other pro- 
fuse expenditures of his magnificent reign. Increased taxation was 
followed by its natural con^^equences — discontent and complaint ; which 
before his death began to excite resistance. On the succession of his 
son, Rehoboam, the ten tribei. headed by Jeroboam, demanded a re- 
duction of the taxes ; the temple being finished, and the .embellishment 
of Jerusalem completed, and the money which ImkI been raised for that 
purpose being no longer reqiiired, or, in other words, the debt being 
paid, they demanded a reduction of the duties — a repeal of the tariff 
The demand was taken under consideration, and after consulting the 
old men, the counsellors of '98, who advised a reduction, he then ,, 
took the opinion of the younger politicians, who had since grown up, 
and knew not the doctrines of their fathers ; he hearkened unto their 
counsel, and refused to make the reduction, and the secession of the 
ten tribes under Jeroboam followed. The tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin, which had received the disbursements, alone remained to the 
lumseof David. 
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Bat to return to the point immediately under consideration. I know 
that it is not only the opinion of a large majority of our country, bat 
it may be Baid to be the opinion of the age, that the very beau ideal 
of a perfect government is the goyemment of a majority, acting through 
a representative body, without check or limitation in its power ; yet^ if 
we may test this theory by experience and reason, we shall find that, 
so far from being perfect, the necessary tendency of all govemmenta, 
based upon the will of an absolute majority, without con<ftitutional 
check or limitation of power, is to faction, corruption, anardiy, and 
despotism ; and thiA, whether the will of the majority be expressed 
directly through an assembly of the people themselves, or by their 
representatives. I know that, in venturing this assertion, I utter that 
which is unpopular both within and without these walls ; but where 
truth and liberty are concerned, such considerations should not be re- 
garded. I will place the decision of this point on the fiict that no gov- 
ernment of the kmd, among the many attempts which have been made, 
has ever endured for a single generation, but, on the contrary, has in- 
variably experienced the fate which I have assigned to it Let a 
single instance be pointed out, and I will surrender my opinion. But» 
if we had not the aid of experience to direct our judgment, reason 
itself would be a certain guide. The view which considers the com- 
munity as a unit, and all its parts as having a similar interest, is radi- 
cally erroneous. However small the community may be, and however 
homogeneous its interests, the moment that government is put into 
operation, as soon as it begins to collect taxes and to make appropria- 
tions, the different portions of the community must, of neoensity, bear 
di£ferent and opposing relations in reference to the action of the gov- 
ernment There must inevitably spring up two interests — a direction 
and a stockholder interest — an interest profiting by the action of the 
government, and interested in increasing its powers and action ; and 
another, at whose expense the political machine is kept in motion. I 
know how difficult it is to communicate distinct ideas on such a sub- 
ject, through the medium of general propositions, without particular 
illustration ; and in order that I may be dii<tinctly understood, though 
at the haiard of being tedious, I will illustrate tlie important principle 
which I have ventured to advance by exnmploj>. 

Let us, then, suppose a small community of five persons, separated 
firom the rest of the world ; and, to make the example strong, let us 
suppose them all to be engaged in the same pursuit^ and to be of equal 
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wealth. Let ua further suppoee that thej determine to gorera the 
oommuiiity by the will of a majoritj ; and, to make the case as strong 
as possible, let us suppose that the majority, in order to meet the ex- 
penses of the goTemment, lay an equal tax, say of $100, on each indi- 
Tidnal of ihJk little community. Tlieir treasury would contain fire 
hundred doUars. Three are a majority ; and they, by supposition, hare 
contributed three hundred as their portion, and the other two (the 
minority), two hundred. The three ha?e the right to make the appro- 
priations as they may think proper. The question is. How would the 
principle of the abaolute and unchecked majority operate, under these 
circumstances, in this little community t If the three be goyemed by a 
sense of justice — if they should appropriate the money to the objects 
for which it was. raised, the common and equal benefit of the fiYt, then 
the object of the association would be fiiirly and honestly effected, and 
each would have a common interest in the government But, should 
the majority pursue an opposite course — diould they appropriate the 
money in a manner to benefit their own particular interest, without re- 
gard to the interest of the two (and that they will so act, unless there 
be some efficient dieck, he who best knows human nature will least 
doubt), who does not see that tlie three and the two would have 
directly opposite interests in reference to the action of the goremment t 
The three who contribute to the common treasury but three hundred 
dollars, could, in fact, by appropriating the five hundred to their own 
use, convert the action of the government into the means of making 
money, and, of consequence, would have a direct interest in increasing 
the taxes. They put in three hundred and take out fi?e : that is, they 
take back to themselves all that they had put in, and in addition, that 
whidi was put in by their associates ; or, in other words, taking taxa- 
ticm and appropriation together, they have gained, and their associates 
have lost, two hundred dollars by the fiscal action of the government 
Opposite interest*, in reference to the action of the government, are 
thus created between them : the one having an interest in fovor, and 
the other against the taxes ; the one to increase, and tlie other to de- 
crease the taxes ; the one to retain the taxes when the money is no 
longer wanted, and the other to repeal them when the objects for which 
they were levied have been executed. 

Let us now i^uppose this community of five to be raised to twenty-four 
individuals, to be governed, m like mannei-, by the will of a majority : 
it ii obvious that the same principle would divide them into two 
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intereets — into a mnjoritj and a minority, thirteen against eleren, or m 
some other proportion; and that all the consequences whidi I have 
shown to be applicable to the small community of fire would be equally 
applicable to the greater, the cause not depending uppn the number, but 
resulting necesearily from the action of the goyemment'itselt Let na 
now suppose that, instead of gorerning themselves directly in an 
assembly of the whole, without the intervention of agents, they should 
addjtt the representative principle, and that, instead of being governed 
by a majority of themselves, they should be governed by a majority of 
their representatives. It is obvious that the operation of the system 
would not be affected by the change : the representatives being responsi- 
ble to those who choose them, would conform to the will of their oon- 
- stituents, and would act as they would do were they present and acting 
for themselves ; and the same conflict of interest, which we have diown 
would exist in one case, would equally exist in the other. In either 
case, the inevitable result would be a system of hqstile legislation on the 
part of the majority, or the stronger interest, against the minority, or 
the weaker interest : the object of which, on the part -of the farmer, 
would be to exact as much as possible from the latter, which would 
necessarily be resisted by all the means in their power. War£&re, by 
legislation, would thus bo commenced between .the parties, with the 
same object, and not less hostile than that wbidi is carried on between 
distinct and rival nations — the only distinction would be in the instru- 
ments and the mode. Enactments, in the one case, would supply what 
could only be effected by arms in the other ; and the inevitable opera- 
tion would be to engender the most hostile feelings between the parties, 
which would merge every feeling of patriotism — tliai feeling which 
embraces the whole, and substitute in its place the most violent party 
attachment ; and, instead of having one common centre of attachment, 
around which the affections of the community might rally, there would, 
in fiict, be two — ^the interests of the majority, to which those who con- 
stitute that majority would be more attached than they would be to the 
whole, and that of the minority, to which they, in like manner, would 
also be more attached than to the interests of the whole. Faction 
would thus take the place of patriotism ; and, with the loss of patriot- 
ism, corruptioi^ must necessarily f[>llow, and in its train, anarchy, and, 
finally, despotism, or the establishment of abednte power in a single 
individual, as a means of arresting the conflict of hostile interests: on 
the priodple th»t it ia better to tobmit to the willof aaingle individiialt 
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who, by being jnade lord and master of the whole community, would 
have an equal interest in the protection of all the parts. 

Let ua next suppose that, in order to avert the calamitous train of 
con:«equence9, this little' community should adopt a written conatitution, 
with limitations restricting the will of the majority, in order to protect 
the minority against the oppression which I have shown would neces- 
sarily result without such restrictions. It is obvious that the case 
would not be in the slightest degree vsu-ied if the majority be left in 
possession of the right of judging exclusively of the extent of its powers, 
without any right on the part of the minority U) enforce the restrictions 
imposed by the Constitution on the will of the majority. The point is 
almost too clear for illustration. Nothing can be more certain than -that, 
when a constitution grants power, and imposes limitations on the exer- 
cise of that power, whatever interests may obtain possession of the 
government, will be in favor of extending the power at the expense of 
the limitation ; and that, unless those in whose behalf the limitations 
were imposed have, in some form or mode, the right of enforcing them, 
the powTer wiU ultimately supersede the limitation, and the government 
must operate precisely in the same manner as if the will of the majority 
governed without constitution or limitation of power. 

I have thus presented all possible modes in which a government 
founded upon the will of an absolute majority will be modified, and 
have demoiLstrated that, in all its forms, whether in a majority of the 
people, as in a mere Democracy, or in a majority of their representatives, 
without a constitution or with a constitution, to be interpreted as the 
will of the majority, the result will be the same : two hostile interests 
wiil inevitably be created by the action of the government, to be 
followed by hotitile legislation, and that by faction, corruption, anarchy, 
mad despotism. 

The great and solemn question here presents itself, Is there any 
remedy for these evils! on the decision of which depends the question, 
whether the people can govern themselves, which has been so often 
asked with so mnch skepticism and doubt There is a remedy, and but 
one, the effects of which, whatever may be the form, is to organize 
society in reference to this conflict of interests, which springy out of the 
action of government ; and which can only be done by giving to each 
part the right of self-protection ; which, in a word, instead of consider- 
ing the OQBim.unity of twenty-four a single community, having a common 
iDtarast^ and to be govemed by the singla will of an entire majority, 
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shall, upoD all queetioos tending to brin^ Uie parts ioto conlBict^ the 
thirteen against the eleven, take the will, iHtt of the tweoty-fbnr aa a 
unit, but that of the thirteen and that of the eleven aeparatel/, the 
majority of each governing the part«<, on J where they concur, govenu^g 
the whole, and where they dioigree, arreating tlie action of the gOTem- 
ment Thia I will call the concurring, as distinct from the abeolute 
majority. It would not be, as was geuorully supposed, a minority 
governing a majority. lu either way the number would be the same, 
whether taken as the absolute or as the concurring majority. Thus, the 
niAJurity of the tliirteen is seven, and of the eleven six ; and the two 
t4^)gether make thirteen, which b tlie majority of twenty four. But, 
though the number is the same, the mode of counting is e*«sentially 
dilFerent : the one representing the strongest interest, and tl»e other, the 
entire interests of the community. The first mistake is, in supposing 
that the government of the absolute majority is the government of thia 
people — ♦^•■*2;ran *-hiil nf |^ p"-*""^ government which has been so 
enthusi;istically entertained in evftry age by the generous and patriotic, 
where civilization and liberty have m^uie tht^ smallest progress. There 
can be no greater error : the government of the people is the govern- 
ment of the whole community— of the twenty-four — the self-government 
of all the parts — too perfect to be reduced to practice in the present, or 
any past stage of human society. The government of tlie abaolate 
majority, instead of the government of the people, is but the goyem- 
ment of the strongest interests, and, when not efficiently diecked^ ia the 
most tyrannical and oppressive that can be devised. Between thia ideal 
perfection on one side and deapotism on the other, none other can be 
devised but that which considers society in reference to its parts, aa 
differently affected by the action of the goyemment, and which takes the 
sense of each part separately, and thereby the sense of the whole, in the 
manner already illustrated. 

These principles, as I have already stated, are not affected by the 
number of which the community may be composed, and are just as ap- 
plicable to one of thirteen xniUiona, the number which compoees ours, as 
of the small community of twenty-four, whidi I have supposed for the 
puiipose of illustration ; and are not less applicable to the twenty-four 
states united in one community, than to the case of the twenfy-fbor indi- 
viduals. There is, indeed, a distinction between a large and a small 
conmiunity, not affecting the principle, bat the Tiolenoe of the actioa 
In the former, the similarity of the interests of all tiie p«ti wiU Ihnlt 
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the oppression from the hostile actioa of the parts, in a great degpree, to 
the fiscal action of the govcrumeut merely ; but in the hurge commonitj, 
Reading oyer a country of great extent, and having a great diyersity 
of interesta, with different kinds of labor, capital, and production, the 
conflict and oppression will extend, not only to a monopoly of the ap- 
propriations on the part of the stronger interests, but will end in luequal 
taxes, and a general, conflict between the entire interests of conflicting 
sections, which, if not arrested by tlie most powerful checks, will ter- 
minate in the most oppressive tyranny that can be conceived, or in the 
destruction of the community itself, 

If we turn our attention from these supposed cases, and direct it to 
our government and its actual operation, we shall find a practical con- 
firmation of the truth of what lias been stated, not only of the oppres- 
sive operation of the system of an al^>lute majority, but also a striking 
and beautiful illustration, in the formatioiiflf our system, of the princi- 
ple of the concurring majority, as distinct from the absolute, which I 
have asserted to be the only means of efficiently checking the abuse of 
power, and, of course, the only ^lid foundation of constitutional liberty. 
That our government, for many years,, has been gradually verging to 
consolidation ; that the Constitution has gradually become a dead letter ; 
and that all restrictions upon the power of government have been vir- 
tually removed, so as practically to convert the General Oovernmeut 
into a government of an absolute majority, without check or limitation, 
cannot be denied by any one who has impartially observed its opera- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to trace the commencement and gradual progress 
of the causes which have produced this change in our system ; it is 
sufficient to state that the change has taken place within the last few 
years. What has been the result f Precisely that which might have 
been anticipated : the growth of faction, corruption, anarchy, and, if not 
despotism itself its near approach, as witnessed in the provisions of this 
bill And from what have these consequences sprung ? We have been 
involved in no war 1 We have been at peace with all the world. We 
have been visited with no national calamity. Our people have been 
advancing in general intelligence, and, I will add, as great and alarm- 
ing as has been the advance of political corruption among the merce- 
nary corps who look to government for support, the morals and virtue 
of the community at large have been advancing ii) improyemeoi; 
What, I will again repeat, is the cause! No other can be aengoed bat 
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a depariore from the fundamental principles of the Coosittution, which 
has converted the government into the will of an absolute and irrespon- 
sible majority, and which, by the laws that must inevitably govern in 
all such majorities, has placed in conflict the great interests of the coun- 
try : by a system of hostile legialatiim, by an oppressive and unequal 
imposition of taxe^ by .unequal and profuse appropriations, and by ren- 
dering the entire labor and capital of the weaker interest subordinate 
to the stronger. 

This is the cause, and these the fruits, which have converted the gov- 
. emment into a mere instrument of taking money from one portion of 
the community to be given to another, and whii>h has rallied around it 
a great, a powerful, and mercenary corps of office-holders, office-seekers, 
and expectants, destitute of principle and patriotism, and who have no 
standard of morals or politics but the will of the executive — the will of 
him who has the distribution of the loaves and the fij-hes. I hold it im- 
possible for any one to look at tl)e theoretical illustration of the princi- 
ple of the absolute majority in the cases which I have supposed, and 
not be struck with the practical illustration in the actual ofK?ration of 
our government Under every circumstance, the absolute majority 
will ever have its American system (I mean nothing offensive to any 
senator) ; but the real meaning of the American system is, that system 
of plunder which the strongest interest has ever waged, and will ever 
wage, against the weaker, where the latter is not armed with some 
efficient and constitutional check to arrcz^t its action. Nothing but such 
check on the part of the weaker interest can arrest it ; mere constitu- 
tional limitations are wholly insufficient. TVliatever interest obtains 
possession of the government will, from the nature of things, be in favor 
of the powers, and against the limitations imposed by the Constitution, 
and will resort to every device that can be imagined to remove those 
restraints. On the contrary, the opposite interest, that which I have 
designated as the stock-holding interest, the tax-payers, those on whom 
the system operates, will resist the abuse of powers, and contend for 
the limitationa And it is on this point, then, that the contest between 
the delegated and the reserved powers will be waged ; but in this con- 
test, as the interests in possession of the government are organized and 
armed by all its powers and patronage, the opposite interest, if not in 
like manner organized and possessed of a power to protect themselves 
under the provisions of the Constitution, will be as inevitably crushed 
as would be a band of uoorgaoized militia when opposed by a yeterui 
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and trained corps of regulars. Let it never be forgotten that power 
can only be oppoBed by power, organization by organization ; and on 
ibis theory stands our beautiful federal system of government No free 
system was ever farther removed from the principle tliat the absolute 
majority, without dieck or Umitation, ought to govern. To understand 
what our government is, we must look to the Constitution, which is the 
basis of the system. I do not intend to enter into any minute examina- 
tion of the origin and the source of its powers ; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to state, what I do fearlessly, that it derived its power from the 
people of the separate states, each ratifying by itself^ each binding itself 
by its own separate majority, through its separate convention, the con- 
currence of the majorities of the several states forming the Constitution, 
thus taking the sense of the whole by that of the several parts, repre- 
senting the various interests of the entire community. It was this con- 
curring and perfect mujority whicli formed the Constitution, and not 
that majority which would con i ler Uie American people as a single 
community, and whicli, instead of representing fairly and fully the in- 
terests of the whole, would but represent, as has been stated, the inter- 
est of the stronger section. No candid man can dispute that I have 
given a correct description of the constitution-making power; that 
power which created and organized the government, which delegated to 
it, as a common agent, certain powers, in trust for the common good of 
all the states, and which imposed strict limitation and checks against 
abuses and usurpations. In administering tlie delegated powers, the 
Constitution provides, very properly, in order to give promptitude and 
efficiency, that the government shall be organized upon the principle of 
the absolute majority, or, rather, of two absolute nuij«)rities combined: 
a majority of the states considered as bodies politic, which prevails in 
this body ; and a majority of the people of the states, estimated in fed- 
eral numbers, in the other house of Congress. A combination of the 
two prevails in the choice of the President, and, of course, in the ap- 
potntment of judges, they being nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. It is thus that the concurring and the absolute 
majorities are combined in one complex system : the one in forming tho 
Constitution, and the other in making and executing the laws ; thus 
beautifully blending the moderation, justice, and equity of the former, 
and more perfect majority, with the promptness and energy of the 
latter, but lees perfect 
To maintain the ascendency of the Constitution over the law-makiog 
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ijnrity it the great and wwential point, oo whiA the snooen of Um 
■yttMii most depend : udUm that ascendencj can be preserved, the 
decenary oooMquenoe must be, tliat the laws will supersede the Coo- 
•tkotioii, and, fioallj, the will of the ezeentiTe, bj the iofliienoe of his 
patronage, wdl eapersede the laws, i n dicat io ns of which are already 
perceptible. Hub ascendency can only be preserred through the action 
of the states as organiaed kxxlies, harnig their own separate gorem- 
ments, and possessed of the right, under (he structore of our system, 
of judging of the extent of their separate poweia, and of interpoeing 
their authority to arrest the enactments of the General Govemment 
within their respective limita. 1 will not enter at this time into the 
discnssion of this important point, as it has been ably and fully pre- 
sented by the senator firom Kentucky (Mr. Bibb), and others who pre- 
oaded him in this debate on the same side, whose arguments not only 
remain unanswered, but are unanswerable. It is only by this power 
of interposition that the reserved rights of the states ^an be peacefully 
and efficiently protected sgainst the encroadimenta of the General 
GoTermnent^ that the limitations imposed upon its authority will be 
enforced, and its morements confined to the orbit allotted to it by the 
Constitution. 

It has, indeed, been said in debate, that this can be eficet«d by th# 
organization of the General GoTemment itself particularly by the action 
of this body, whidi represents the states, and that the states themselves 
must look to the General Government for the preservation of many of 
the most important of their reserved rigfata I do not underrate the 
value to be attached to the organic arrangement of the General Gov- 
ernment^ and the wise distribution of its powers between the several 
departments, and, in particular, the structure and the important func- 
tions of this body ; but to suppose that the Senate, or any department 
of this government, was intended to be the only guardian of the re- 
served rights, is a great and fundamental mistake. The government^ 
through an its departments, represents the delegated, and not the 
reserved powers ; and it is a violation of the fundamental principle of 
free institutions to suppose that any but the responsible representative 
of any interest can be its guardian. The distribution of the powers 
of the General Government, and its organisation, were ammged to pre- 
vent the abuse of power in fulfilling the important trusts confided to it, 
and not, as preposterously supposed, to protect the reserved power% 
which are confided wholly to the guardianship of the several staten 
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Agminst the view of our system which I have presented, and the 
right of the state to interpose, it is objected that it would lead to anar- 
chy and dissolutioa I consider the objection as without the slightest 
ibiiudation, and tliat, so far from tending to weakness or disunion, it is 
the source of the highest power and of the strongest cement Nor is 
its tendency in this respect difficult of explanation. The government 
of an absolute majority, unchecked by efficient constitutional restraint, 
though apparently strong, is, in reality, an exceedingly feeble govern- 
ment. That tendency to conffict between the parts, which I have 
shown to be inevitable in such governments, wastes the powers of the 
state in the hostile action of contending factions, which leaves very little 
more power than the excess of the strength of the majority over the 
minority. But a government based upon the principle of the concur- 
ring majority, where each great interest possesses within itself the 
means of self- protection, which ultimately requires the mutual consent 
of all the parts, necessarily causes that unanimity in council, and ardent 
attachment of all the parts to the whole, which give an irresistible 
energy to a government so constituted. X might appeal to history for 
the truth of these remarks, of which the Roman furnishes the most 
£euniliur and striking. It is a well-known fact, that, from the expulsion 
of the Tarquins to the time of the eatablit^hment of the tribunitian 
power, the governnienFfeIFinTo"fi ^tate^ tjf the greatest disorder and 
distraction, and, I may add, corruption. Uow did this happen ! The 
explanation will throw important light on the subject under considera- 
tion. The community was divided into two parts — the Patricians and 
the Plebeians : with the power of the state principally in the hands of 
the former, without adequate check to protect the riglits of the latter. 
The result was as might be expected. The patricians converted the 
powers of the government into the means of making money, to enrich 
themselves and their dependants. They, in a word, had their American 
system, growing out of the peculiar character of the government and 
cooditioo of the country. This requires explanation. At that period, 
according to the laws of nations, when one nation conquered another, 
the lands of the vanqui^ihed belonged to the victors ; and, according to 
the Roman law, the lands thus acquu*ed were divided into two parts, 
one allotted to the poorer class of the people, and the other assigned 
to the use of the treasury, of which the patricians had the distributioQ 
and administratioD. The patricians abused their power by withholding 
from the plebeians that which ought to have been allotted to them,aad 
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tuoiiijr !■ s vord, ibcr took to tfaeza^Wa the entire »p(MU of ric- 
tory, «k1 tkej bad tbos the ma^ povcrful nMXire to k«rp tlie UMie 
pcrpetuftUj mrolTed m war, to the otter impjTeri<JHDeat and o p preo- 
Mrj0 oi the plebctsML After rai«tio^ the ftfause of power bj all pcAoe- 
Mhie BcaiWf aod the oppre*4ao beeoming intolerable, the plebetaaa» at 
U*t, vubdrew from the dt j — thej. in a word, seceiieJ ; and to iodaee 
thrm to recnite, the patridans eooeeded to the plebeians, aa the means 
€4 protertiog their leparate interests, the rerj power whidi I contend 
M necfrntLTj to proiMA the rigfatfl of the stales, but whidi it now>epre- 
scnted a« otcemmnXy lea Unif to difonioa. lliej granted to them the 
rif^t of Atxp^n^ three thVAnes from among theii»eWes, whose persons 
ftbould be merni, and wh'> ftbrroU hare the right of interposing their 
reto, not onlj ac^nat the pawaj^ of laws, but eren agaioist their exe- 
cution : a power which th<jM» vUi take^ shallow insight into hnman 
nature would pronounce inorin«i<(t4At with the (ttreoi^h and onitj of the 
state, if not utterly impractii^ble ; jet, so far from thiit being the effect, 
from that day tl»e genius of ^ome be<mine a^iceu'lant. and victory fol- 
lowed ber »tep<i till she had established an alromt universal dominioo. 
How can a renult so contrary to^l anticipati<jn be explained I The 
ciplanatioa appeam to me to be simple. No measure or rooTement 
could be adopt4*d without the concurrin:^ a^nent of both the patricians 
and plebeians, and each thus became depentlent on the other ; and of 
consequence, the denire and object-* of neither could be effected without 
the concurrence of the other. To obtain thii concurrence, each was 
compelled to consult the gdod-will of the olher, and to elevate to office, 
not simply thoAc who mii,'ht hare the confidence of the order to which 
he belonged, but aliio tliat of tlie other. Tlie result was, that men 
possefising thoao qualities which would naturally command confidence — 
moderation, wi^doro, justice, and patriotism— were elevated to office; 
and these, by the weight of their authority and the prudence of their 
c<iun*el, together with that spirit of unanimity necessarily resulting 
from the concurring assent of the two orders, fumi^hes the real ex- 
planation of the power of the Roman State, and of that extraordinary 
wimlom, moderation, and firmness which in so remarkable a degree 
characterized her public men. I might illustrate the truth of the posi- 
tion which I have laid down by a reference to the history of all free 
•tatea, aodent and modern, distinguished for the'ur power and patriotism, 
•nd ooodttfiTely ahow, not only that there was not one which had not 
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some contrivance, under some form, bj which the concurring; assent of 
ihe different portions of the community was made necessary in the ac- 
tion of government, but also that the virtue, patriotism, and strength 
of the state were in direct proportion to the perfection of the means of 
securing such assent In estimating tlie operation of this principle in 
our system, which depends, as I Imve stated, on the right of raterposition 
on the part of the state, we must not omit to take into consideration 
the amending power, by which new powers may be granted, or any 
derangement of the system be corrected, by the concurring assent of 
three fourths of tlie states, an^ thus, in the same degree, strengtliening 
the power of repairing any derangement occasioned by the eccentric 
action of a state. In fact the power of interposition, &irly understood, 
may be considered in the light of an appeal against the usurpations of 
the General Qovemment, the joint agent of all the states, to the states 
themselves, to be decided under the amending power, affirmatively in 
favor of the government, by the voice of three fourths of the states, as 
the highest power known under the system. I know the difficulty in 
oiu* country, of establishing the truth ^f the principle for which I con- 
tend, though resting upon the clearest reason, and tested by the uni- 
versal experience of free nations. V know that the governments of 
the several states will be cited as an argument against the conclusion 
to which I have arrived, and which, for the most part, are constructed 
on the principle of the absolute majority ; but, in my opinion, a satis- 
factory answer can be given : that the objects of expenditure which fall 
within the sphere of a state government are few and inconsiderable, so 
that, be their action ever so irregular, it can occasion but little derange- 
ment If, instead of being members of tliis great confederacy, they 
formed distinct communities, and were compelled to raise armies, and 
incur other expenses necessary to their defence, the laws which I have 
laid down as necessarily controlling the action of the state where the 
will of an absolute and unchecked majority prevailed, would speedily 
disclose themselves in faction, anarchy, and corruption. Even as the 
case is, the operation of the causes to which I have referred is percep- 
tible in some of tlie larger and more populous members of the Uuion, 
whose governments have a powerful central action, and which already 
show a strong tendency to that nK»neyed action which is the invariable 
forerunner of corruption and convulsions. 

But to return to the General Government, we have now sufficient ex- 
perience to asccrtaio that the tendency to conffict in it« action ii be- 
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tliree days afterward the bill was ordered to be es- 
grossed for a third reding, by a rote of thirty-two to 
eight. Those who Toted in the ne^atire were Mr, 
Bibb of Kentucky, Mr CaUioun and Mr Miller of 
South Carolina, Mr King and Mr Moore of Alabama, 
Mr Mangurn of Xorlh Carolina, Mr Troup of Georgia, 
and Mr Tyler of Virginia. Mr Clay, Mr Benton, and 
several other teuaUtrn, absented themselves, and did 
not vote on the question. Tlie bill was prensed to a 
final vote on the 20th in«t2int. All the senators op- 
px^d U) it except Mr Tyler having left the Senate 
chamber, it was panfted by a vote of thirty-two to one 
(Mr Tyler) 

In his b{>cech on the Forc^; Bill, Mr Calhoun pur- 
posely avoided the diiM^UiiHion of the principles involved 
in his resolutions, except in general terms, because he 
wished to def>rive Mr. Webster of the advantage of 
attacking his positions when he would be precluded 
from a reply. Mr. Webster followed Mr. Calhoun in 
the debate on the Force Bill ; and instead of confining 
himself to the merits of the question actually before 
the Senate, he went into an elaborate examination of 
the principles on which the government was formed, 
and taking the extreme federal ground in support and 
defence of consolidation, attacked with much vehemence 
and ability the positions laid down by Mr.Calhoun in 
his resolutions. The latter had anticipated this, and 
after the passage of the Force Bill, the Senate, at his 
request, assigned a day when he should be heard in 
defence of his resolutions. 

The question at issue was of the highest importance. 
It was a contest between extremes — ^ultra Federalism 
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and Consolidation on the one hand, and ultra State 
Rights on the other. Mr. Webster saw where the real 
point lay, and had the frankness to concede it. He 
could not but admit that if the Constitution was a com- 
pact betw^n the states, as the whole Republican party 
then, as now, contended, nullification, state interposi- 
tion, and secession, followed as a matter of course.* 
Mr. Webster, therefore, maintained that the Constitu- 
tion was not only a compact between the states, but 
that after its ratification it became the fundamental 
law, supreme in its authority to the extent of the 
delegated powers, binding the states and the whole 
American people in the aggregate, and thus forming 
one indivisible nation. 

•* Whether the Constitution be a compact between 
states in their sovereign capacities," he said, "is a 
question which must be mainly argued from what is 
contained in the instrument itself We all agree that it 
is an instrument which has been in some way clothed 
with power. We all admit that it speaks with author- 
ity. The first question then is — What does it say of 
itself? What does it purport to be ? Does it style itself 
a league, confederacy, or compact between sovereign 
states ? It is to be remembered, that the Constitution 
began to speak only after its adoption. Until it was 
ratified by nine states, it was but a proposal, the mere 
draft of an instrument. It was like a deed drawn but 
not executed. The Convention had framed it ; sent it 

* Mr. Grundy admitted in his resolutions, thiit nullification was the 
nghtful remedy in Uie last resort ; and he was one of the leaders, and 
OQ this oocasion was regarded as the organ, of the adnunistratkm or 
JackaoB party. 
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to Congress then silting under the Confederation : Con- 
gress had transmitted it to the Stale Legislatures ; and 
by the last, it was laid before the Conventions of the 
people in the several stales. All this while it was in- 
operative paper. It had received no stamp of authority : 
it spoke no language. But when ratified by the people 
in their respective Conventions, then it had a voice and 
spoke authentically. Every word in it had then re- 
ceived the sanction of the popular will, and was to be 
received as the expression of that will. What the 
Constitution says of itself, therefore, is as conclusive as 
what it says on any other point. Does it call itself a 
* compact ?' Certainly not. It uses the word compact 
but onoe, and that is, when it declares that the states 
shall enter into no compact. Does it call itself a 
'league,' a 'confederacy,' a 'subsisting treaty between 
the states ?' Certainly not. There is not a particle of 
such language in all its pages. But it declares itself a 
Constitution. What is a Constitution ? Certainly not 
a league or confederacy, but a fundamental law. That 
fundamental regulation which determines the manner 
in which the public authority is to be executed, is what 
forms the Constitution of a State. Those primary 
rules which concern the body itself, and the very being 
of the. political society, the form of government and the 
manner in which power is to be exercised — all, in a 
word, which form togethei; the Constitution of a state — 
these are fundamental laws. This is the language of 
the public writers. But do we need to be informed in 
this country what a constitution is ? Is it not an idea 
perfectly familiar, definite and well settled? We are 
at no loss to understand what is meant by the Constito* 
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tion of one of the states — and the Constitution of tho 
United States speaks of itself as being an instrument 
of the same nature. It says, this Constitution shall be 
the law of the land, anything in State Constitutions to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. And speaks of itself, 
too, in plain contradistinction from a confederation : for 
it says, that all debts contracted, and all engagements 
entered into by the United States, shall be as valid 
under this Constitution as under the Confederation* It 
does not say, as valid under this compact, or this league, 
or this confederation, as under the former confederation, 
but as valid under this Constitution." 

Mr. Calhoun replied to Mr. Webster on the 26th of 
February, in a most masterly effort made in the presence 
of a large and attentive audience. All felt the influence 
of the mighty mind whose energies were now taxed to 
tl)e utmost, and hundreds who could not or would not 
be convinced by his reasoning, listened with admira- 
tion and delight to the torrent of argument that rolled 
in an incessant flow from his lips. He maintained that 
the Constitution was strictly a compact between sover- 
eign bodies, and that each state as a party could declare 
the nature and extent of her obligations, in the sait^e 

* [But the Constitution docs not say that such debts or engagementa 
pii* of any greater validity under the Constitution than under the Arti- 
cle.^ of Con federation, wluch they certainly would be, if, as oootended 
by Mr. Webster, the Coastitution is not a compact ; because in that 
ca^e they would be binding and obligatory, not only upon the states, 
but also upon the American i>eople in the aggregate. Is not the in- 
ference irresistible, then, that the Constitution was designed to be a sub- 
stitute merely for the Confederation, — euLrging tlM powers of the 
federal authority and coantituting ditTereat representatives of that au- 
thority, though not in fact changing i*- uatore or character t] 
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manner as in the analogous case of a treaty or allianoe 
between two powers or governments. The Constitu- 
tion was formed by a federal convention of the states, 
aLd ratified by the states as states, through the inter- 
position of Conventions, for, obviously, the state legisla- 
tures had no power to bind their constituents on such 
a question : it was not submitted to the people in the 
aggregate, but each state voted upon it separately, in 
its sovereign capacity. 

Mr. Calhoun sustained his f)osition that the Constitu- 
tion was a compact by quoting the language of Mr. 
Webster himself, who, in his reply to Mr. Hayne on 
the 26th of January, 1830, had referred to the federal 
constitution as a '' compact," and as " the constitutional 
compact." He also cited the ratification resolutions 
of the Massachusetts convention in 1788, which charac- 
terized the Constitution as "an explicit and solemn 
compact," and to the similar terms employed by the 
legislature of that state in their reply to the Virginia 
resolutions of 1798. These resolutions had declared 
the Constitution to be a compact between the states, 
which Massachusetts expressly recognized in her an- 
swer, while it was not denied by Delaware, New York, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, or Vermont, who also 
replied to the resolutions, and, by their silence, acqui- 
esced in this construction. 

The great principle for which Mr. Calhoun contended, 
was embraced in the first resolution, which, being ad- 
mitted, the other resolutions were the irresistible infer- 
ences or conclusions. The first resolution, said Mr. 
Calhoun, ''contains three propositions. First, that the 
Constitution is a compact ; second, that it was formed 
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hj the states, constituting distinct comnDiinities ; and, 
lastly, that it is a subsisting and binding compact 
between the states. How do these three propositions 
now stand ? The first, I trust, has been satisfactorily 
established ; the second, the senator has admitted, faint- 
ly, indeed, but still he has admitted it to be true. This 
admission is something. It is so much gained by 
discussion. Three years ago even this was a contested 
point. But I cannot say that I thank him for the 
admission : we owe it to \he force of truth. The fact 
that these states were declared to be free and independ- 

. ent states at the time of their independence ; that they 
were acknowledged to be so by Great Britain in the 
treaty which terminated the war of the Revolution, and 
secured their independence ; that they were recognized 
in the^same character in the old articles of the Con- 
federation ; and, finally, that the present Constitution 
was formed by a convention of the several states, 
afterward submitted to them for their ratification, and 
was ratified by them separately, each for itself, and 
each, by its own act, binding its citizens, formed a body 

« of facts too clear to be denied and too strong to be 
resisted. 

"It now remains to consider the third and last 
proposition contained in the resolution — that it is a 
binding and a subsisting compact between the states. 
The senator was not explicit on this point. I under- 
stood him, however, as asserting4hat, though formed by 
the states, the Constitution was not binding between 
the states as distinct communities, but between the 
American people in the aggregate, who, in consequence 
of the adoption of the Constitution, according to the 
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opinion of the senator, became one people, at least to the 
extent of the delegated powers. This would, indeed, 
be a great change. All acknowledge, that previous to 
the adoption of the Constitution, the states constituted 
distinct and independent communities, in full possession 
of their sovereignty ; and, surely, if the adoption of the 
Constitution was intended to effect the great and im- 
portant change in their condition which the dory of 
the senator supposes, some evidence of it ought to be 
found in the instrutnent itself. It professes to be a 
careful and full enumeration of all the powers which 
the states delegated, and of every modification of their 
political condition. The senator said that he looked 
to the Constitution in order to ascertain its real charac- 
ter ; and, surely, he ought to look to the same instru-. 
ment in order to ascertain what changes were, in fact, 
made in the political condition of the states and the 
country. But with the exception of ' We, the people 
of the United States' in the preamble, he has not 
pointed out a single indication in the Constitution of the 
great change which he conceives has been effected in 
this respect. ^ 

" Now, sir, I intend to prove that the only argument 
on which the senator relies on this point must utterly 
fail him. I do not intend to go into a critical examina- 
tion of the expression of the preamble to which I have 
referred. I do not deem it necessary ; but were it, it 
might easily be shown that it is at least as applicable to 
my view of the Constitution as to that of the senator, 
and that the whole of his argument on this point rests 
on the ambiguity of the term thirteen United States ; 
which may mean certain territorial limits, comprehend- 
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ing within them the whole of the slates and territories 
of the Union. In this sense the people of the United 
States may mean all the people living within these 
limits, without reference to the state? or territories in 
which they may reside, or of which they may be 
citizens, and it is in this sense only that the expression 
gives the least countenance to the argument of the 
senator. But it may also mean the states united, which 
inversion alone, without farther explanation, removes 
the ambiguity to which I have referred. The expres- 
sion, in this sense, obviously means no more than to 
speak of the people of the several states in their united 
and confederated capacity ; and, if it were requisite, it 
might be shown that it is only in this sense that the 
expression is used in the Constitution. But it is not 
necessary. A single argument will forever settle this 
point. Whatever may be the true meaning of this 
expression, it is not applicable to the condition of the 
states as they exist under the Constitution, but as it was 
under the old Confederation, before its adoption. The 
Constitution had not yet been adopted, and the states, 
in ordaining it, could only speak of themselves in the 
condition in which they then existed, and not in that in 
which they would exist under the Constitution, so that, 
if the argument of the senator proves anything, it 
proves, not, as he supposes, that the Constitution forms 
the American people into an aggregate mass of individ- 
uals, but that such was their political condition before 
its adoption, under the old Confederation, directly con- 
trary to his argument in the previous part of this dis- 
cussion. 

" But I intend not to leave this important point, the 
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last refuge of those who advocate consolidation, even 
on this conclusive argument. I have shown that the 
Constitution affords not the least evidence of the mighty 
change of the political condition of the states and the 
country, which the senator supposed it effected ; and I 
intend now by the most decisive proof, drawn from the 
constitutional instrument itself, to show that no such 
change was intended, and that the people of the states 
are united under it as states and not as individuals. 
On this point there is a very important part of the Con- 
stitution entirely and strangely overlooked by the sena- 
tor in this debate, as it is expressed in the first resolu- 
tion, which furnishes the conclusive evidence, not only 
that the Constitution is a compact, but a subsisting com- 
pact, binding between the states. I allude to the 
seventh article, which provides that ' the ratification of 
the convention of nine states shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the states so 
ratifying the same.' Yes, between the states : these little 
words mean a volume— -compacts, not laws, bind be- 
tween the states ; and it here binds, not between indi- 
viduals, but between the states, — the states ratifying, 
' — implying, as strong as language can make it, that 
the Constitution is what I have asserted it to be — a 
compact, ratified by the states, and a subsisting com- 
pact, binding the states ratifying it. 

" But, sir, I will not leave this point, all-important in 
establishing the true theory of our government, on tfiis 
argument alone, — demonstrative and conclusive as I 
hold it to be. Another not much less powerful, but of 
a different character, may be drawn from the tenth 
amended article, which provides that 'the powers not 
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delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited to it by the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people.' The article of ratifica- 
tion which I have just cited informs us that the Consti- 
tution, which delegates powers, was ratified by the staties 
and is binding between them. This informs us to whoi^ 
the powers are delegated, a most important fact in de- 
termining the point immediately at issue between the 
senator and myself According to his views, the Con- 
stitution created a union between individuals, if the 
solecism may be allowed, and that it formed, at least to 
the extent of the powers delegated, one people, and not 
a Federal Union of the States, as I contend ; or, to ex- 
press the same idea differently, that the delegation of 
powers was to the American people in the aggregate 
(for it is only by such delegation that they could be 
made into one people), and not to the United States, 
directly contrary to the article just cited, which declares 
that the powers are delegated to the "United States. 
And here it is worthy of notice, that the senator can- 
not shelter himself under the ambiguous phrase * to the 
people of the United States,' under which he would cer- 
tainly have taken refuge, had the Constitution so ex- 
pressed it ; but, fortunately for the cause of truth and 
for the great principles of constitutional liberty for 
which lam contending, 'people' is omitted ; thus making 
the delegation of power clear and unequivocal to the 
United States, as distinct political communities, and 
conclusively proving that all the powers delegated 
are reciprocally delegated by the states to each other, 
as distinct political communities. 

" So much for the delegated . powers. Now, as all 
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admit, and as it is expressly provided for in the Consti- 
tution, the reserved powers are reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people, none will pretend that as 
far as they are concerned, we are one people, though 
the argument to prove it, however absurd, would be far 
more plausible than that which goes to show that we 
are one people to the extent of the delegated powers. 
This reservation * to the people' might, in the hands of 
subtle and trained Ic^icians, be a peg to hang a doubt 
upon ; and had the expression ' to the people' been con- 
nected, as fortunately it is not, with the delegated in- 
stead of the reserved powers, we should not have heard 
of this in the present discussion. ♦♦♦♦♦* 

** If we compare our present system with the old Con- 
federation, which all acknowledge to have been federal 
in its character, we shall find that it possesses all the 
attributes which belong to that form of government as 
fully and completely as that did. In fact, in this par- 
licuUir, there is but a single difference, and that not 
essential, as regards the point immediately under con- 
sideration, though very important in other respects. 
The confederation was the act of the state governments, 
and formed a union of governments. The present 
Constitution is the act of the states themselves, or, 
which is the same thing, of the people of the several 
states, and forms a union of them as sovereign com- 
munities. The states, previous to the adoption of the 
Constitution, were as separate and distinct political 
bodies as the governments which represent them, and 
there is nothing in the nature of things to prevent them 
from uniting under a compact, in a federal union, with- 
out being blended in one mass, any more than uniting 
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n«-ed in the haJi, of Congre. as on this memorable 
^y^- I' w- * contest between giants. Never 
before had the great powers of Mr. Calhoun been made 
•o cleariy manifert ; and the superiority of hb logical 
powers was .Imit.ed by many who h^ not hitherto 
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mant The blows of the former were truly formidable, 
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TZTl!"- '• f'"'''' ""^"""^ Review, hlthe-rlo- 
alway, known a. the firm and able advocate of federal 

doctnne. admitted that Mr. Calhoun had successfully 
mmuuned the pomt that the ConsUtution was a com- 
PMt between the states, and it placed him where the 
general vo.ce of the nation when divested of party pre- 
jud.ce placed h.m. in the front rank of thTilL o( 
American statesmen. Mr. Webster himself tacitly con- ' 
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ceded that he was beaten. He never attempted to reply- 
to the reply of Mr. Calhoun, but in moody silence and 
with frowning brows regarded the demolition of the 
argument he had taken so much pains to construct. 

The eccentric John Randolph, then in feeble health, 
happened to be present during this debate. He sat near 
Mr. Calhoun when the latter was making his reply, but 
a hat standing on the seat before him, prevented him 
from seeing Mr. Webster. " Take away that hat," he 
exclaimed ; " I want to see Webster die, muscle by 
muscle." 

The Force Bill passed the House of Representatives 
on the 28th of February, and thus became a law ; but 
in the meantime everything had remained quiet in 
South Carolina. The 1st of February was the day ap- 
pointed for the nullification ordinance to take effect, 
but about that time the leading State Rights men held 
a meeting at Charleston, and adopted resolutions agree- 
ing that no attempt should be made to execute the ordi- 
nance till Congress adjourned and the State Conven- 
tion reassembled.* In this manner a' collision between 
the state and national authorities was avoided. The 
forts in the harbor of Charleston were strongly garri- 
soned under the orders of the President, but the officer 
charged with the command in this quarter was cautious, 
forbearing, and discreet.f Owing to his moderation 
and prudence, and the display of the same qualities by 
the prominent nullifiers and unionists, not a drop of 
blood was shed. 

Meanwhile, in compliance with the clearly expressed 
wish of the country, notwithstanding a majority of the 

* NiW Regitter, vol xliiL p. 881. f Oenond Sooit. 
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American people may have at that time disapproved of 
the stand taken by South Carolina, different measures 
for the reduction of the duties were brought before Con- 
gress. The project presented by the administration 
was thought by the iriends of protection to contemplate 
too sudden a reduction. They became alarmed, and 
Mr. Clay as their organ prepared the well-known Com- 
promise Act, under the advice and with the approba- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun. The latter did not desire to see 
the manufacturers ruined, nor hastily to undo the bad 
legislation which had given rise to so many complaints. 
The Compromise Act was announced by its author and 
advocate, Mr. Clay, to be designed for a permanent 
tariff system which should quiet the present agitation, 
and prevent a recurrence of similar evils in the future. 
The bill surrendered the protective principle and estab- 
lished the ad valorem — two favorite points with Mr. 
Calhoun. It also provided for a general reduction of 
the duties to the revenue standard. Mr. Calhoun was 
satisfied with this, as were all parties in Congress ex- 
cept the ultra friends of protection. The bUl passed 
both Houses, therefore, by large majorities, and receiv- 
ed the signature of the President on the 2d day of' 
March, 1883. 

Congress adjourned on the 8d instant, and Mr. Cal- 
houn hastened his return home. Travelling night and 
day by the most rapid public conveyances, he succeed- 
ed in reaching Columbia in time to meet the Conven- 
tion before they had taken any additional steps. Some 
of the more fiery and ardent members were disposed to 
complain of the Compromise Act as being only a half- 
way, temporizing measure ; but when^ his explanations 
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were made, all felt satisfied, and the Convention cor- 
dially approved of his course. The nullification ordi- 
nance was repealed, and the two parties in the state 
abandoned their organizations, and mutually agreed to 
forget all their past difiereftces — a pledge which, to their 
honor be it said, was faithfully observed. 

Thus terminated this important controversy, which 
for a time threatened the integrity of the Union. It is, 
perhaps, too soon to form a correct judgment in regard 
to the events of this conflict between State Rights and 
Consolidation. Nullification, it has been said, was " a 
little hurricane while it lasted ;" but it cooled the air, 
and " left a beneficial effect on the atmosphere." Its 
influence was decidedly healthful. The nullifiers cer- 
tainly achieved a triumph, — for they procured a recog- 
nition, not immediate but ultimate, of the correctness 
of their doctrines ; and the result of this great contest, 
more than aught else, laid the foundation of that appro- 
bation of the State Rights creed which is now so gen- 
eral a sentiment, and paved the way for the eventual 
success of the principles of Free Trade. 
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Onb of the most powerful reasons — and, perhaps, 
irrespective of personal feelings, the controlling one — 
that influenced Mr. Calhoun in taking a position ad- 
verse to the administration of General Jackson, was 
the favor at first shown toward the protective policy. 
But this important subject having been disposed of for 
the present by the passage of the Compromise Bill, it 
became a serious question among politicians, as to what 
would be the future course of Mr. Calhoun. The 
friends of the administration party claimed to represent, 
and so far as great and leading principles were con- 
cerned, they did in fact represent, the old Republican 
party of which Jefferson and Madison were the found- 
ers. The opposition in turn insisted that they were 
the only true disciples of the school to which those 
illustrious statesmen belonged, and thay had several 
years previous assumed the name of " Nntioiuil Repub- 
licans." Had Mr. Calhoun consulted his early predi- 
lections, he would undoubtedly have waived all the 
considerations personal to himself, on the overthrow of 
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the protective -policy, and again united with his Repub- 
lican friends, not, it may be, as a partisan of the ad- 
ministration, but as a supporter of the principles of their 
common creed. 

But just at this time a new and exciting question was 
thrown into the sea of politics, now subsiding from its 
troubled state to one of calm and repose, and again its 
waters were agitated with the fury of the tempest. In 
1832, the bill to recharter the United States Bank was 
vetoed by President Jackson, and at the ensuing election 
he was again chosen the chief magistrate of the nation. 
This decision of the American people in his favor, as 
it was construed by himself and his friends, embolden- 
ed him to urge forward measures which he had prob- 
ably long had in contemplation ; and this he was the 
better able to do, in consequence of the adjustment of 
the tarifl' question. 

That General Jackson was a firm patriot — sincerely 
attached to the Uberties and the institutions of his 
country, none can deny. Mr. Calhoun did not question 
this, but under the influence of the personal animosity 
which had been kindled, and the strong bias which in- 
duced him to look with disfavor on everything emanat- 
ing from the administration, he thought he saw an at- 
tempt on the part of the president to strengthen the 
executive power and patronage, and to wield the influ- 
ence which these gave him for corrupt purposes. Much 
as the views of the former may have been colored by 
prejudice, he was sincere in his convictions, and he was 
more confirmed in them by the removal of the deposits 
from the Bank of the United States in the fall of 1833, 
by order of President Jackson. 
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When Congress assembled in December of that year, 
this qaestioQ was the engrossing topic of discussion, 
and throughout the whole session it was the main sub- 
ject of debate. The friends of the administration did 
not deny that it was a high-handed act, but they justi- 
fied it on the score of necessity. They charged that 
the Bank had leagued with stock interests and politi- 
cians to control the elections ; that it had spent large 
sums of money to that end and to secure its recharter ; 
and that it was no longer a safe depository of the pub- 
lic moneys. These charges were not then sustained 
by such proof as admitted of no question or dispute, 
though there was much to uphold them, and they were 
afterward proven to be true on the final failure of the 
Bank, as rechartered by the state of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Calhoun, therefore, was not satisfied of the truth 
of the charges : he took them as not proven ; and be- 
lieving the removal of the deposits to be inconsistent 
with the provisions of law requiring or directing the 
public funds to be collected, distributed, and kept, 
through and by the Bank as the fiscal agent of govern- 
ment, he looked upon this proceeding as a gross act of 
executive usurpation. This seemed to him to be more 
obvious because the president had recommended the 
removal at the previous session of Congress, but that 
body had refused by a strong vote to approve of his 
recommendation. It is true, however, that a new 
House of Representatives had since been chosen who 
were favorable, as the sequel showed, to the removal 
of the deposits. 

In December, 1883, Mr. Clay introduced resolutions 
into the Senate censuring the president in the seyerest 
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terms, and declaring that he had assumed authority 
and power not conferred by the Constitution and laws, 
but in derogation of both. This resolution, together 
with another condemning the Secretary of the Treasury 
for making the removal, received the support of Mr. 
Calhoun. Yet he was no friend to the Bank, and in 
an able speech delivered on the 13th of January, 1834, 
he declared that the real question was not, as was in- 
sisted by the friends of the administration, " Bank or 
no Bank." " Taking the deposit question in the broad- 
est sense," he said ; ** suppose, as it is contended by the 
friends of the administration, that it involves the re- 
newal of the charter, and, consequently, the existence 
of the Bank itself, still the banking system would stand 
almost untouched and unimpaired. Four hundred 
banks would still remain scattered over this wide re- 
public, and on the ruins of the United States Bank 
many would rise to be added to the present list. Under 
this aspect of the subject, the only possible question 
that would be presented for consideration would be, 
whether the banking system was more safe, more bene- 
ficial, or more constitutidnal, with or without the United 
States Bank. 

" If," continued Mr. Calhoun, " this was a question of 
Bank or no Bank — if it involved the existence of the 
banking system, it would, indeed, be a great question — 
one of the first magnitude ; and, with my present im- 
pression, long entertained and daily increasing, I would 
hesitate — long hesitate — before I would be found under 
the banner of the system. I have great doubts, if 
doubts they may be called, as to the soundness and 
tendency of the whole system, in all its modifications. 
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I have great fears that it will be found hostile to liberty 
and the advance of ciTilization — fatally hostile to lib- 
erty in our country, where the system exists in its 
worst and most dangerous form. Of all institutions 
affecting the great question of the distribution of wealth 
— a question least explored, and the most important of 
any in the whole range of poUtical economy — the 
banking institution has, if not the greatest, one of the 
greatest, and, I fear, most pernicious influence on the 
mode of distribution. Were the question really before 
us, I would not shun the responsibility, as great as it 
might be, of freely and fully offering my sentiments on 
these deeply-important points ; but as it is, I must content 
myself with the few remarks which I have thrown out." 
It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that Mr. 
Calhoun's matured opinions were decidedly adverse to 
a national bank. He regarded such an institution as 
an engine of consolidation, to be tolerated only for the 
time as a means of regulating the currency, which 
consisted mainly of bank paper receivable for govern- 
ment dues ; for so long as that was so receivable, he 
held that government was bound to regulate it. Upon 
the removal of the deposits, they had been confided to 
the custody of a number of banks selected in different 
parts of the country by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The true question then, as Mr. Calhoun thought, was 
not in regard to a national bank, but whether a league 
of selected banks should be substituted for a single in- 
stitution, and he decidedly preferred one to one hun- 
dred. He also argued that the president had in fact 
created an immense bank, and would thereby control 
the currency of the country. 
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. " What, then/' said he, " is the real questi^ which now 
agitates the country ? I answer, it is a struggle between 
the executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment ; a struggle, not in relation to the existence of the 
Bank, but whether Congress or the President should have 
the power to create a bank, and, through it, the conse- 
quent control over the currency of the country. This is 
the real question. Let us not deceive ourselves. This 
league, this association, vivified and sustained by receiv- 
ing the deposits of the public money, and having their 
notes converted, by being received everywhere by the 
treasury, into the common currency of the country, is, 
to all intents and purposes, a bank of the United States 
— the executive bank of the United States, as distin- 
guished from that of Congress. However it might fail 
to perform satisfactorily the useful functions of the 
Bank of the United States, as incorporated by law, it 
would outstrip it — far outstrip it — in all its dangerous 
qualities, in extending the power, the influence, and the 
corruption of the government. It was impossible to 
conceive any institution more admirably calculated to 
advance these objects. Not only the selected banks, 
but the whole banking institutions of the country, and 
with it the entire money power, for the purpose of 
speculation, peculation, and corruption, would be placed 
under the control of the executive. A system of men 
aces and promises will be established : of menace tc 
the banks in possession of the deposits, but which 
might not be entirely subservient to executive viewSj 
and of promise of future favors to those who may not 
as yet enjoy its favors. Between the two, the banks 
would be left without honor or honesty, and a system 

14* 
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of speculation and stock-jobbing would commence, un- 
equalled in the annals of our country." 

At this early period, had he been left free to act, by 
the condition of the country and the state of the cur- 
rency, as his judgment dictated, he would have favored 
an entire separation of the government from the banks 
— a measure afterward proposed under the name of 
the Independent Treasury. Nay, at this very time a 
proposition of that character was brought forward by 
General Gordon, a member of the House and a State 
Rights man, after a consultation with Mr. Calhoun and 
other friends, but it did not receive a favorable vote. 
The views of Mr. Calhoun, however, were presented 
with great distinctness in his speech. "So long," he 
remarked, " as the question is one between a bank of 
the United States, incorporated by Congress, and that 
system of banks which has been created by the will of 
the executive, it is an insult to the understanding to 
discourse on the pernicious tendency and unconstitu- 
, tionality of the Bank of the United States. To bring 
) up that question fairly and legitimately, you must go 
s one step further : you must divorce the government and 
jthe bank. You must refuse all connection with banks. 
You must neither receive, nor pay away bank-notes ; 
you must go back to the old system of the strong box, 
and of gold and silver. If you have a right to receive 
bank-notes at all — to treat them as money by receiving 
them in your dues, or paying them away to creditors, 
you have a right to create a bank. Whatever the 
government receives and treats as money, is money in 
effect ; and if it be money, then they have the right, 
under the Constitution, to regulate it Nay, they are 
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bound by high obligation to adopt the most efficient 
means, according to the nature of that which they 
have recognized as money, to give it the utmost stabil- 
ity and uniformity of value. And if it be in the shape 
of bank-notes, the most efficient means of giving those 
qualities is a Bank of the United States, incorporated 
by Congress. Unless you give the highest practical 
uniformity to the value of bank-notes — so long as you 
receive them in your dues, and treat them as money, 
you violate that provision of the Constitution which 
provides that taxation shall be uniform throughout the 
^United States. There is no other alternative, I repeat ; 
you must divorce the government entirely from the 
banking system, or, if not, you are bound to incorpo- 
rate a bank, as the only safe and efficient means of giv- 
ing stability and uniformity to the currency. And 
should the deposits not be restored, and the present 
illegal and unconstitutional connection between the ex- 
ecutive and the league of banks continue, I shall feel 
it my duty, if no one else moves, to introduce a meas- 
ure to prohibit government from receiving or touching 
bank-notes in any shape whatever, as the only means 
left of giving safety and stability to the currency, and 
saving the country from corruption and ruin.'* 

But Mr. Calhoun also saw and pointed out what he 
thought to be the true cause of the removal of the 
deposits. He attributed it to the desire of the executive 
to control the immense surplus revenue which had 
accumulated under the high tariff system for political 
purposes; and he did not hesitate to condemn the 
legislation which had superinduced this state of things. 
** What," he asked, " is the cause of the present usurpa- 
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tion of power on the part of the executive ? what the 
motive ? the temptatioo wliich has induced it to seize 
ou the deposits ? What, but the lai^ surplus rev^iiue ? 
the eight or ten milUons in the public treasury beyond 
the wants of the gOTemment? And what has put so 
lari^e an amount of money in the treasury when not 
needed ? I answer, the protective system : that system 
which graduated the duties, not in reference to the 
wauls of the government, but in reference to the 
iiiilKjrtunities and demands of th*e manufacturers, and 
which i)oured miUions of dollars into the treasury 
beyond the most profuse demands and even the extrava- 
gance of the government — taken — unlawfully taken — 
from the pockets of those who honestly made it. I hold 
that those who make are entitled to what they make 
against all the world except the government, and against 
it except to the extent of its legitimate and constitu- 
tional wants ; and that for the government to take one 
cent more is robbery. In violatioa»of this sacred prin- 
ciple, Congress first removed the money by high 
duties, unjustly and unconstitutionally imposed, from 
the pockets of those who made it* where it was right- 
fully placed by all laws, human and divine, into the 
. treasury. The executive, in his turn, following the 
example, has taken them from that deposit, and dis- 
tributed them among favorite and partisan banks. The 
means used have been the same in both cases. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the power to lay duties, 
with a view to revenue. This power, without regard- 
ing the object for which it was intended, forgetting that 
it was a great trust power, necessarily limited, by the 
very nature of such powers, to the subject and the 
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object of the trust, was perverted to a use never intend- 
ed, that of protecting the industry of one portion of 
the country at the expense of another ; and, under this 
false interpretation, the money was transferred from 
its natural and just deposit, the pockets of those who 
made it, into the public treasury, as I have stated. In 
this, too, the executive followed the example of Con- 
gress. By the magic construction of a few simple 
words — * unless otherwise ordered' — intended to confer 
on the Secretary of the Treasury a limited power — to 
give additional security to the public deposits, he has, 
in like manner, perverted this power, and made it the 
instrument, by similar sophistry, of drawing the money 
from the treasury, and bestowing it, as I have stated, on 
favorite and partisan banks. Would to God, said Mr. 
C, would to God I could reverse the whole of this 
nefarious operation, and terminate the controversy by 
returning the money to the pockets of the honest and 
industrious citizens, by the sweat of whose brows it 
w^as made, with whom only it can be rightfully deposi- 
ted. But as this cannot be done, I must content myself 
by giving a vote to return' it to the public treasury, 
where it was ordered to be deposited by an act of the 
Legislature." 

Entertaining these views, it will not appear at all 
inconsistent in Mr. Calhoun, that he favored a proposi- 
tion to re-charter the United States Bank at this session. 
In a speech upon a proposition made by Mr. Webster 
to rene>v the charter of the Bank for six years, he re- 
viewed the whole question of the currency, showed its 
unsoundness, and proposed to continue the bank for 
twelve years, in order, as he said, to " unbank the 
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hanks"— or in other words to restore a sound currency, 
and then to do away with the pernicious banking sys- 
tem, at least so far as it had any connection with the 
general government. 

Having approved of the resolutions condemning the 
removal of the deposits, Mr. Calhoun was also totally 
opposed to the reception of the protest of President 
Jackson. He repeatedly declared, however, that he 
was unconnected with either party, and when the 
opposition assumed the name of " whigs" in the winter 
of 1834, he expressly disclaimed, in his place in the 
Senate, all title to the appellation on the part of himself 
and his State Rights friends. He was a State Rights 
man, he said ; he wished to be nothing more, and would 
be content with nothing less. At the session of 1833-34, 
he supported the bill raising the relative value of gold 
compared with silver commonly called the " Gold Bill," 
and the bill to establish branch mints, both of which 
were favorite measures of the administration. These 
he voted for, because they were calculated to aid in 
securing the great end he hoped to accomplish — ^the 
restoration of a sound currency. Consistency with his 
cherished principles required this course, and where 
these were at stake he never hesitated to come to their 
defence. 

Yet upon minor questions he usually acted with the 
opposition. He utterly repudiated the idea of any alli- 
ance with them, but as he had been attacked, sometimes 
far too grossly, in the administration prints, he. voted 
for the most part with the opposition members upon 
appointments and the election of committees and officers. 

The vast surplus revenue which had accumulated 
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was a constant source of apprehension to him. He 
feare4 the power which it would give to the president, 
and at the session of 1834-35, a special committee of 
nine members was raised, on his motion, in order to 
inquire into the extent of the executive patronage, and 
the expediency and practicability of reducing it. He 
was the chairman of the committee, and made an able 
report, showing the great danger to be apprehended 
from the surplus, which he estimated to be nine millions 
of dollars annually. All parties now saw the fearful 
evil occasioned by the gradual but slow reduction of 
the high duties, and the enormous sales of the public 
lands which took place during that speculating era. 
The surplus on deposit with the banks furnished vast 
facilities for business operations, whether mere specula- 
tive or otherwise, and the volume of the currency was 
being rapidly expanded. As a remedy for the evil, the 
administration proposed either to absorb the surplus by 
expenditures for military defences or other works of 
general welfare, or, in the second place, to vest it in 
government stocks. Mr. Calhoun did not approve of 
either measure, because, as he thought, that the first 
would increase the executive patronage, and pave the 
way for excessive expenditures, for which another high 
tariff would eventually be required ; and that the second 
would entangle the government with state stocks. 

He therefore favored the proposition to regulate the 
deposits with the banks, and to deposit the surplus with 
the states. A bill making provision for this regulation 
of the deposit banks, and the disposition of the surplus, 
passed Congress in June, 1836, which received his vote, 
and under the circumstances, his entire approval. He 
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would gladly have favored any feasible project to 
restore the money to the people who had been taxed to 
this extent, but he saw this was impossible, and there- 
fore sui^rted the deposit measure as the only alterna- 
tive. 

The term of service for which Mr. Calhoun had been 
originally chosen expired in March, 1885, but at the 
session of the legislature previous, he was chosen for a 
second term by a large and flattering vote. South 
Carolina placed too high an estimate on his past services 
to part with them so soon, and he was too warmly 
attached to her to desire to be released from his position. 

At the session of 1835-36, Mr. Calhoim voted against 
the favorite measure of Mr. Clay, to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the states, as he never 
failed to do when this question was presented, in what- 
soever shape or form it assumed. 

During this session, also, another important question 
occupied Mr. Calhoun's attention. This was the sub- 
ject of the reception of abolition petitions. Societies 
had been organized in the northern and middle states 
for the avowed purpose of procuring the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, with the intention 
doubtless of effecting the same thing ultimately in the 
southern states. Presses were purchased, and news- 
papers and pamphlets issued, teeming with the foulest 
abuse and the most calumnious and unfounded accusa- 
tions — all directed against the owners of slaves. Peti- 
tions of the same character with the newspapers and 
pamphlets were also put in circulation, signed, and 
forwarded to Washington for presentation in one or 
other of the two Houses of Congress. 
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Viewing these fanatical efforts, — however well in- 
tentioned might be the motives of those concerned in 
them who acted from what he deemed considerations 
of false philanthropy and benevolence, — as being de- 
cidedly dangerous in their tendency as respected the 
peace and security of the s]ave-holding states, he 
resisted them at the outset. He was always in favor, 
as he expressed it, of meeting " the enemy on the fron- 
tier." In February, 1836, he made an able report from 
a select committee appointed to consider that portion 
of the president's message recommending the adoption 
of efficient measures to prevent the circulation of 
incendiary publications or abolition pWitions, pamphlets, 
&c., through the mails. This report was accompanied 
by a bill, which he supported in an earnest and power- 
ful speech delivered on the twelfth of April, 1836.* A 
difficulty now arose upon this question. The northern 
Whigs were in great part inclined to favor the abolition- 
ists, and the Republicans were the reverse ; but both 
parties in Congress thought it would be advisable not to 
reject the petitions on the subject of abolitionism. The 
Republican members especially, were apprehensive that 
the rejection would be regarded by their constituents 
as a denial of the right of petition, and this would raise 
a new issue that might injure them as a party. Mr. 
Calhoun earnestly combated this idea, and in February, 
1837, he delivered another speech on the subject of the re- 
ception of abolition petitions, in which he explained their 
incendiary character, and pointed out the offensive and 
insulting language used toward the slaveholding states. 

* The bQl was ordered to it third readiDg by the casting Tote of the 
vice-president (Mr. Van Boren), but did not finally, become a law. 
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8FEECH ON THE RECEPTION OF ABOLITION PETITIONS. 

If iht time of the Senate permitted, ^ehould feel it to be my duty to 
etUfor the readiogoftbe maes of petitioiii on the table, in order that we 
mj^t know what hmguage ihej hold towards the ahtTe-holdiDg states 
and their institutions ; but as it will not, I hare selected indiscriminate- 
ly from the pQe, two : one from those in manuscript, and the other from 
the printed ; and, without knowing their contents, will call for the readr 
ing of them, so that we may judge, by them, of the character of the 
whole. 

(Here the Seeretary, on the call of Mr. Calhoun, read the two petitions.) 

Such, (resumed Mr. C.,) is the language held towards us and ours; 
the peculiar institution of the South, that on the maintenance of whidi 
the Tery existence of the slaTeboMing states depends, is pronounced to 
be sinful and odious, in4ke sight of God and man ; and this with a sys- 
tematic design of rendering us hateful in the eyes of the world, with a 
view to a general crusade against us and our institutions. This, too, in 
the legislative halls of the Union, created by these confederated states 
for the better protection of their peace, their safety, and their respective 
institutions ; and yet we, the representatives of twelve of these sove- 
reign states against whom this deadly war is waged, are expected to 
sit bore in silence, bearing ourselves and our constituents day after day 
denounced, without uttering a word ; if we but open our lips, the charge 
of agitation is resounded on all sides, and we are held up as seeking to 
aggravate the evil whidi we resist Every reflecting mind must see in 
all this a state of things deeply and dangerously diseased. 

I do not belong, said Mr. C, to the school which holds that aggression 
is to be met by concession. Mine is the opposite creed, which teaches 
that encroachments must be met at the beginning, and that those who 
act on the opposite principle are prepared to become slaves. In this 
case, in particular, I hold concession or compromise to be f&taL If we 
concede an inch, concession would follow concession— compromise would 
follow compromise, until our ranks would be so broken that effectual 
resistance woul<^be impossible. We must meet the enemy on the fron- 
tier, with a fixed determination of maintaining our position at every 
hazard. Consent to receive these insulting petitions, and the next de- 
mand will be that they be referred to a committee, in order that they 
may be deliberated and acted upoa ^t the last session, we were 
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modestly asked to receive them simply to lay Ibem oo the taUe, witlKmt 
any view of ulterior action. I then told the Benator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Buchanan), who- strongly urged that course in the Senate, that it 
was a position tt^t co^d not be maintained ; as the argument in favor of 
acting on the petitions, if we were bound to receive, could not be resisted. 
I then said that the next step would be to refer the petition to a 
committee, and I already see indications that such is now the intention. 
If we yield, that will be followed by another, and we would thus pro- 
ceed, step by step, to the final consum^aation of the object of these peti- 
tions. We are now told that the most effectual mode of arresting the 
progress of abolition is to reason it down : and with thia view, it is urged: 
that the petitions ought to be referred to a committee. That is the very 
-ground which was taken at the last session in the other house ; but, in- 
stead of arresting its progress, it has since advanced more rapidly than 
ever. The most unquestionable right may be rendered doubtful if once 
admitted to be a subject of controversy, and that would t>e the case in 
the present instance. The subject is beyond the jurisdiction of Congress 
^-they have no right to touch it in any shape or form, or to make it the 
subject of deliberation or discussion. 

In opposition to thi^ view, it is urged that Congress is bound by the 
Constitution to receive petitions in every case and on every subject, 
whether within its constitutional competency or not I hold the doctrine 
to be absivd, and do solemnly believe that it would be as easy to prove 
that it has the right to abolish slavery, as that it is bound to receive 
petitions for that purpose. The very existence of the rule that requires 
a question to be put on the reception of petitions, is conclusive to show 
that there is no such obligatiofa. It has been a standing rule from the 
commencement of the government, and clearly shows the sense of those 
-who formed the Constitution on this pomt The question on the recep- 
tion would be absurd, if^ as is contended, we are bound to receive : but 
I do not intend to argue the question ; I discussed it fiiHy at the last 
gession, and the arguments then advanced neither have nor can be an- 
swered. 

As widely as this incendiary spirit has spread, it has not yet infected 
this body, or the great mass of the intelligent and business portion of 
the North ; but unless it be speedily stopped, it will spread and work 
upward till it brings the two great sections of the Union into deadly 
oooflioi. His is not a new impfeesion with me. Several yean iinoe^ 
in a discusaioQ with ooe of the tenators from Massadmsetia (Mr. 
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Webitor), belbra Uiii feU «pirit had showed itseU; I then predicted thai 
the doctrine of the procUnrntioii and the force bill— that this goTem* 
ment had a right, in the last resort, to determine the extent of its own 
powers^ and enlbrce it at the point of the bajonet, whidi was so warmly 
maintained by that senator — ^would at no distant day arouse the dor- 
mant spirit of Abolitionism ; I ioM him that the doctrine was tantamount 
to the assmnptiao of unlimited power on the part of the goTeroment* 
and that such would be the impression on the pubUe mind in a large 
portion of the Union. The consequence would be ineyitaUe— a large 
portion of the Northern States beliered slarery to be a sin, and would 
beliere it to be an obligation of conscienoe to abolish it, if they should 
feel themselfes in any degree respooaibla for its continuance, and that 
his doctrine would necessarily lead to the belief of such responsibility. 
I then predicted that it would commeDce, as it has, with this fanatical 
portion of society ; and that they would begin their operation on the 
ignorant, the weak, the young, and the thoughtless, and would gradually 
extend upward tQl they becaoM strong enough to obtain politicals con- 
trol, when he, and others holding the highest stations in society, would, 
howerer reluctant, be compelled to yield to their doctrine, or be driven 
into obscurity. But four years have since elapsed, and all this is already 
in a course of regular fulfilment 

Standing at the point of time at whidi we haye now arrired, it will 
not be more difficult to trace the course of future erents now than it 
was then. Those who imagme that the spirit now abroad in the North 
will die away of itself without a shock or convulsion, have formed a 
Tery inadequate conception of its real character ; it will continoe to rise 
and fl|»read, unless pr<mipt and efficient measures to stay its progress be 
adopted. Already it has taken possession of the puljMt, of the schools, 
and, to a considerable extent, of the press ; those great instruments by 
whidi the mind of the rising generation will be formed. 

However so«id the great body of the non-slaTeholding states are at 
present, in the course of a few years they will be succeeded by those 
who hare been taught to hate the people and institutions of nearly one 
half of this Union, with a hatred more deadly than one hostile nation 
ever entertained towards another. It is easy to see the end. By the 
necessary course of events, if left to themselves, we must become, finally, 
two people. It is impossible, under the deadly hatred whidi must 
spring up between the two great sections, if the present causes are per- 
mitted to operate unchecked, that we should continue und^ the same 
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political Bjstem. The oonflictiDg elements would burst the, Unkn 
asunder, as powerful as are the links which hold it together. Abolition 
and the Union cannot coexist As the friend of the Union, I openly 
proclaim it, and the sooner it is known the better. The former may 
DOW be controlled, but in a short time it will be beyond the power of 
man to arrest the course of events. We of the South will not, cannot 
surrender our institutions. To maintain the existing relations between 
the two races inhabiting that section of the Union is indispensable to 
the peace and happiness of both. It cannot be subverted without 
drenching the country in blood, and extirpating one or other of the 
races. Be it good or bad, it has grown up with our societies and insti- 
tutions^ and b so interwoven with them that to destroy it would be to 
destroy us as a people. But let me not be understood as admitting, 
even by implication, that the existihg relations between the two races, 
in the slaveholding states, is an evil : far otherwise ; I hold it to be a 
good, us it has thus far proven itself to be, to both, and will continue to 
prove fo, if not disturbed by tlie fell spirit of abolition. I appeal to 
facts. Never before lias tlie black race of Central Africa, from the 
dawn of history to the present day, attained a condition so civilized and 
so improved, not only physically, but morally and intellectually. It 
came among us in a low, degraded, and savage condition, and, in the 
course of a few generations, it has grown up under the fostering care of 
our institutions, as reviled as they have been, to its present compara- 
tive civilized condition. This, with the rapid increase of numbers, is 
conclusive proof of the general happiness of the race, in spite of all the 
exaggerated tales to the contrary. 

In the mean time, the white or European race has not degenerated. 
It has kept pace with its brethren in other sections of the Union where 
slavery does not exist It is odious to make comparison ; but I appeal 
to all sides whether the South is not equal in virtue, intelligence, pa- 
triotism, courage, disinterestedness, and all the high qualities which 
Hdom our nature. I ask whether we have not contributed our full 
share of talents and political wisdom in forming and sustaining this 
poUtical fabric: and whether we have not constantly inclined most 
strongly to the side of liberty, and been the first to see, and first to 
resist, the encroachments of power. In one thing only are we inferior 
— ^the arts of gain ; we acknowledge that we are less wealthy than the 
Korthem section of this Union, bat I trace this mainly to the fiscal 
actkn of this goyemment, which haa extracted much from, and spent 
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fittie ftmoog IHL Had it been the rerene — if the exaction had been 
from the other Mctkm, and the ezpendittDre with ns — this pomt of eo- 
perioritj would not be against as now, as it was not at the formatioo of 
tins goTernnent. 

But I take higher ground. I hold that, in the present state of civiH- 
xation, where two races of different origin, and distinguished by color, 
and other physical differences, as well as intellectual, are brought to- 
gether, the relation now existing in the f«Uveholding states between the 
two is, instead of an evil, a gtiod — a positire gooil I feel myself called 
upon to speak freely upon the subject, where the honor and interests 
of those I represent arc involved. I hold, then, that there never has 
yet existed a wealthy and civilized society in which one portion of the 
community did not, in point' of fact, live on the labor of the other. 
Broad and general as is this assertion, it is fully borne out by history. 
TTus is not the proper occasion, but if it were, it would not be difficult 
to trace the various devices by which the wealth of all civilized com- 
munities has been so unequally divided, and to show by what means 
■o small a share has been allotted to those by whose labor it was pro- 
duced, and so large a share given to the non producing class. The de- 
Ticea are almost innumerable, from the brute force and gross supersti- 
tioQ of ancient times, to the subtle and artful fiscal contrivances of mod- 
em. I might well challenge a comparison between them and the 
more direct, simple, and patriarchal mode by which the labor of the 
African race is among us commanded by the European. I may 8ay, 
with truth, that m few countries so much is left to the diare of the 
laborer, and so little exacted frt>m him, or where there is more kind 
mttentlon to him in sickness or infirmities of age. Compare his condi- 
tion with the tenants of the poor-houses in the most civilised portions 
of Eorope — ^look at the sick, and the old and infirm slave, on the one 
hand, in the midst of his family and friends, under the kind superintend- 
ing care of his master and mistress, and compare it with the forlorn 
and wretched condition of the pauper in the poor-house. But I will 
not dwell on this aspect of the question : I tiim to the political ; and 
here I fearlessly assert, that the existing relation between the two races 
in ^e South, against which these blind fanatics are waging war, forms 
the most solid and durable foundation on whidi to rear free and stable 
political institutions. It is useless to diiiguise the fact Here is, and 
always has been, in an advanced stage of wealth and civilization, a 
eonflict bdtween labor and capital The condition of society in the 
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Soath exempts us from the disorders and dangers resulting from this 
conflict; and which explains why it is that the political condition of the 
slaveholding states has been so much more stable and quiet than those 
of the North. The advantages of the former, in this respect, itrill be- 
come more and more manifest, if left undisturbed by interference from 
without, as the country advances in wealth and numbers. We have, in 
fact, but just entered that condition of society where the strength and 
durability of our political in^ititutions are to be tested ; and I venture 
nothing in predicting that the experience of the next generation will 
fully test how vastly more favorable our condition of society is to that 
of other sections for free and stable institutions, provided we are not 
disturbed by the interference of others, or shall have sufficient intelli- 
gence and spirit to rei>ist prompUy and successfully such interference. 
It rests with ourselves to meet and repel thum. I look not for aid to 
this govemmeut> or to the other states; not but there are kind feelings 
towards us on the part of the great body of the non-slaveholding states ; 
bat» as kind as their feelings may be, we may rest assured that no 
political p«rtj in those states will risk their ascendency for oiur safety. 
If wo do not defend ourselves, none will defend us ; if we yield, we 
will be more and more pressed as we recede ; and, if we submit, we 
win be trampled under foot Be assured that emandpatioD itsdf 
wrnild not satisfy these fiwatics ; that gained, the next step would be 
to raise the negroes to a social and politieal equality with the whites ; 
and, that being effected, we would soon find the present condition of 
the two Eaces reversed. They, and their Northern allies, would be the 
masters, and we ihe slaves ; the condition of the white race in the 
British West India Islands, as bad as it is, would be happiness to ours ; 
there the mothar-coontry is interesled in sustaining the supremacy of 
the European rac& It is true that the authority of the former master 
is destroyed, but the African will there still be a slave, not to individu- 
als, but to the community — forced to labor, not by the authority of the 
overseer, but by the bayonet of the soldiery and the rod of the dvil 
magistrata 

Surrounded, as the slaveholding states are, with such imminent perils, 
I rejoice to think that our means of defence are ample, if we shall 
prove to have the intelligence and spirit to see and apply them before 
it is too late. AU we want is concert, to lay aside aU party differences, 
and unite with leal and energy in repeUmg approaching dangers. Let 
tbare be coocort of action, and we shall find ample means of security 
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with *ut ri'-rfirtin;^ u* hece-^oti or diimnifjo. I ipeak vitli fhll knowl- 
e^l^*' aii«l a tly/ro..i^h exaxumatioo of tLe subject, Aod, fur ooe, see my 
vay dear 1 J. Oue thing alarms me — the eager parsait of gain which 
vveTwiwt^wiU the huwl, and which abtorbs erery £acaUj of the mind and 
e\ery feilixig of the heart Of aU pasfkoa, ETarioe it the moct bliod 
aod coaij^ouiwing — the hud to tee, and the first to yield to danger. I 
dare* Dot hojM,* that anything I can say will aroiue the South to a due 
•en>ie of dan;;('r; I fear it ifi beyood the power af mortal Toioe to 
awaken it in time from the £stal tecnrity into which it has fiaUeo. 

So conclusive were the objections urged bj Mr. Cal- 
houn, and so powerfully were they presented, that a 
majority of the Senate came partly over to htm, and it 
was agreed that the motion to receive petitions of this 
character should be laid upon the table, which has been 
the rule uniformly adopted since that time. 

In January, 1837, Mr. Calhoun made another very 
able speech in o[)position to the admission of the state 
of Michigan, — his opposition being based entirely upon 
the ground, that there had been no regular convention 
held to approve the terms of admission prescribed by 
Congress. 

Meanwhile Mr. Van Buren had been elected to the 
presidency of the United States. Mr. Calhoun was 
comparatively a silent spectator of the contest He 
adhered to his old position of neutrality, and advised 
his friends in South Carolina not to vote for either of 
the Whig candidates. Judge White or Mr. Clay, and in 
otiier states he recommended their support of the 
former. South Carolina gave her vote for Willie P. 
Mangum and John Tyler, both State Rights men. 

Tiie inaugural message of Mr. Van Buren, particu- 
larly so far as it related to the abolition excitement, 
was entirely satisfactory to Mr. Calhoun. A few 
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weeks passed, and the terrible commeroial revukion 
of 1837 swept over the country as with the besom of 
destruction. Mr. Calhoun had long anticipated this 
disaster, and had advised his friends engaged in trade 
or connected with banks to reef their sails before the 
blast of the tempest came in its fury upon them. Con- 
gress was now called together by executive proclama- 
tion, and commenced their session on the 4th day of 
September. Previous to this time it had been inti- 
mated that the president would recommend an en- 
tire separation of the government from the banks, and 
in a letter witten from Edgefield, when on his way to 
Washington, Mr. Calhoun signified his intention to 
support the administration if such should be their 
course. 

As had been predicted, Mr. Van Buren recommended 
the divorce of bank and state, which had already taken 
place in point of fact by the suspension of specie pay- 
ments on the part of the banks ; and in a speech on a 
bill providing for the issue of treasury notes, delivered 
on the 19th of September, and in the following speech 
on the main question, delivered on the 3d day of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Calhoun fully indicated his intentions to go 
with the administration, and to secure an entire sepa- 
ration of the government from the banks : — 

SPEECH IN FAVOR OF A SEPARATION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT FROM THE BANKS. 

M&. Pabsidknt: In reyiewing thu discussion, I haye been struck 
with the fkct^ th&t the argnment on the c^posite'side has been lunited, 
almost ezclosively, to the questipns of relief and the currency. Thew 
are, undoubtedly, important questions, and weU deserving the delibenito 
coonderatioa of the Senate ; but there are other questions inrolved in 

15 
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tbk imnt of a fiur more eloTatod cfaamcter, wbidk moro imperiooily d»- 
Bund our atteotioa The banks have ceased to be mere moneyed in* 
corporatioot. Tbey have become great political institutioos, with vast 
influeooe orer the weUkre of the community ; so modi so, that a highly 
dlstingoiihed MDaior (Mr. Clay) has declared, in his place, that the 
question of the disunion of the government and the banks involved in 
its consequences the disunion of the states themselves. With this dec- 
laration sounding in our ears, it is time to look into the origin of a sys- 
tem which has already acquired such mighty influence ; to inquire into 
the causes which have produced it, and whether they are st^l on the 
increase ; in what they will terminate, if left to themselves ; and, 
finally, whether the system is iavoraUe to the permanency of our free 
institutions ; to the industry and business of the country ; and above 
an, to the moral and intellectual development of the community. I 
feel the vast importance and magnitude of these topics, as well as 
their great delicacy. I shall toudi them with extreme reluctance, and 
only because I believe them to belong to the occasion, and that it would 
be a dereliction of public duty to withhold any opinion, which I have 
deliberately formed, on the subject under discussion. 

Ihe rise and progress of the banking system is one of the most re- 
markable and curious phenomena of modem times. Its origin is mod- 
em and humble, and gave no indication of the extraordinary growth 
and influence which it was destined to attain. It dates back to 1609, 
the year that the Bank of Amsterdam was established. Other bank- 
ing institutions preceded it ; but they were insulated, and not immedi- 
ately connected with the systems which have since sprung up, and 
which may be distinctly traced to that bank, which was a bank of de- 
posit — a mere storehouse—established under the authority of that great 
commercial metropolis, for the purpose of safe-keeping the precious 
metals, and fiicilitating the vast system of exchanges which then centred 
there. The whole system was the most simple and beautiful that can 
be imagined. The depositor, on delivering his bullion or coin in store, 
received a credit, estimated at the standard value on the books of the 
bank, and a certificate of deposit for the amount, which was transfer- 
able from hand to hand, and entitled the holder to withdraw the de- 
posit on payment of a moderate fee for the expense and hazard of 
safe-keeping. These certificates became, in £»ct, the circulating medium 
of the community, performing, as it were, the hasard and dradgery, 
while the [n'ecions metals, which they, in truth, represented, guilder for 
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giulder, lay quietly in store, without being exposed to the wear and 
tear, or losses incidental to actual use. It was thus a paper currency 
was created, having all the solidity, safety, and uniformity of a metallic, 
with the facility belonging to that of paper. The whole arrangement 
was admirable, and worthy of the strong sense and downright honesty 
of the people with whom it originated. 

Out of this, which may be called the first era of the system, grew 
the bank of deposit, discount, and circulation — a great and mighty 
change, destined to effect a revolution in the condition of modem so- 
ciety. It is not difficult to explain how the one system should spring 
from the other, notwithstanding the striking dissimilarity in features 
and character between the ofi&pring and the parent. A vast simi, not less 
than three millions sterling, accumulated and remained habitually in 
deposit in the Bank of Amsterdam, tlio place of the returned certifi- 
cates being constantly supplied by new depositors. With bo vast a 
itanding deposit, it required but little reflection to perceive that a very 
large portion of it might be withdrawn, and that a sufficient amount 
would be still left to meet the returning certificates ; or, what would 
be the same in effect, that an equxd amount of fictitious certificates 
might be issued beyond the sum actually deposited. Either process, 
if interest be charged on the deposits withdrawn, or the fictitious cer-- 
tificates issued, would be a near approach to a bank of discount This 
ooce seen, it required but little reflection to perceive that the same 
process would be equally applicable to a capital placed in bank as 
stock ; and from that the transition was easy to issuing bank-notes pay- 
able on demand, on bills of exchange, or promissory notes, having but 
a short time to run. These, combined, constitute the elements of a 
bank of discount, deposit, and circulation. 

Modern ingenuity and dishonesty would not have been long in per- 
ceiving and turning such advantages to account ; but the faculties of 
the plain Belgian were either too blunt to perceive, or his honesty too 
stem to avail himself of them. To his honor, there is reason to be- 
lieve, notwithstanding the temptation, the deposits were sacredly kept, 
and that for every certificate in circulation, there was a corresponding 
amount in bullion or coin in store. It was reserved for another peo- 
ple, either more ingenious or less scmpulous, to make the change. 

The Bank of England was incorporated in 1694, eighty-five years 
after that of Amsterdam, and was the first bank of deposit, discount^ 
and drcdatioQ. Its capital was £1,200,000, consisting wholly of goy- 
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cmment stotk, bemring m interest of eight per eeot per anDam. Its 
notes were recdred in the does of the goremment, and the public reve> 
Boe was deponted in the bank. It vas anthorixed to drcolate ex- 
chequer bOk, and make loans to goremment Let os pause for a mo- 
ment, and contemplate this complex and potent machine, under its 
Tariooi character and fanctiaiii. 

As a bank of deposit, it was authorized to receive deposits, not 
■mplj for safe-keeping, to be returned when demanded bj the depos- 
itor, but to be used and loaned out for the benefit of the institutiao, 
care being taken always to be prorided with the means of return- 
ing an equal amount, when demanded. As a bank of discount and 
circulation, it issued its notes on the faith of its capital stock and de- 
posits, or discounted bills of exchange and promissory notes backed by 
responsiUe endorsers, diarging an interest something greater than was 
authorised by law to be charged on loans ; and thus allowing it, for 
the use of its credit, a higher rate of compensation than what indiyid- 
uals were authorized to receive for the use and hazard of money or 
capital loaned out It will, perhaps, place this point in a clear light, if 
we should consider the transaction in its true duiracter, not as a loan, 
but as a mere exchange of credit In discounting, the bank takes, in 
the shape of a promissory note, the credit of an indiridiud so good that 
another, equally responsible, endorses his note for nothing, and givea 
out its credit in the form of a bank-note. The transaction is obviously 
A mere exdiange of <aredit If the drawer and endorser break, the loss 
is the Bank's ; but if the Bank breaks, the loss falls on the community ; 
and yet this transaction, so dissimilar, is confounded with a loan, and 
the bank permitted to charge, on a mere exchange of credit, in which 
the hazard of the breaking of the drawer and endorser is incurred by 
the Bank, and that of the Bank by the community, a higher sum than 
the legal rate of interest on a loan ; in which, besides the use of his 
capital, the hazard is all on the side of the lender. 

Turning from these to the advantages which it derived from its con- 
nection with the government, we shall find them not less striking. 
Among the first of these in importance is the fiict of its notes being 
received in the dues of the government, by which the credit of the 
government was added to that of the Bank, whidi added so greatly to 
the increase of its circulation. These, again, when collected by the 
goremment, were placed in deposit in the Bank; thus giving to it 
not only the profit resulting from their abstraction frx>m drculattoo. 
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frmn the time of coUectiog till disburaemeDti bat also that from the xme 
ot the public deposits in the interval To complete the picture, the 
Bank, in ita capacity of lender to the government, in fact paid its own 
notes, which rested on the fkith of the government stock, on which it 
was drawing eight per cent ; so that, in truth, it but loaned to the gov- 
ernment its own credit 

Such were the eztraordinarj advantages conferred on this institution, 
and of which it had an exclusive monopoly ; and these are the causes 
which gave such an extraordinary impulse to its growth and influence, 
that it increased in a little more than a hundred years — from 1694^ 
when the second era of the system commenced, with the establishment 
of the Bank of England, to 1797, when it terminated — from 1,200,000/. 
to nearly 11,000,000/^ and this mainly by the addition to ita capital 
through loans to the government above the profits of ita annual divi- 
dends. Before entering on the third era of the system, I pause to make 
a few reflections on the second. 

I am struck, in casting my eyes over it, to find that, notwithstanding 
the great dissimilarity of features which the system had assumed in 
passing from a mere bank of deposit, to that of deposit, discount, and 
circulation, the operation of the latter was confounded, throughout this 
long period, as it regards the effects on Uie curfency, with the bank of 
deposit Its notes were univertfially regarded as representing gold and 
silver, and as depending on that representation exclusively for their cir- 
culation ; as much so as did the certificates of deposit in the original Bank 
of Amsterdam. No one supposed that they could retain their credit for a 
moment after they ceased to be convertible into the metals on demand ; 
nor were they supposed to have the effect of increasing the aggregate 
amount of the currency ; nor, of course, of increasing prices. In a word, 
they were in the public mind as completely identified with the metallio 
currency as if every note in curculation had laid up in the vaidts of the 
B.iiik an equal amount, pound for pound, into which all its paper oould 
be converted the moment it was presented. 

All this was a gpreat delusion. The issues of the Bank never did 
represent f from the finite the precious metals. Instead of ihe representa- 
tives, its notes were, in Reality, the substiiuie for coin. Instead of being 
the mere drudges, performing all the out-door service, while the coins 
reposed at ease in the vaults of the banks, free from wear and tear, 
and the hazard of loss or destruction, as did the certificates of deposit 
in the original Bank of Amsterdam, they substituted, degraded, and 
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baniflied the oooml Ererj note drcnUted became the subetitate of ao 
much coin, and dispensed with it in circolation, and thereby depreciated 
the Talue erf" the predons metals, abd increased their ooosomptioQ in the 
■ame proportion ; while it diminished in the same degree the suppl j, 
by rendering mining less profitable. The system assumed g^ld and 
silver as the basis of its circulation ; and jet, by the laws of its natm^ 
just as it increased its cbculatioo, in the same degree the foundation on 
which the system stood was weakened. The consumption of the metals 
increased, and the supply diminished. As the weight of the super- 
s^ucture increased, just in the same proportion its foundation was un- 
dermined and weakened. Thus the germ of destruction was implanted 
in the system at its birth ; has expanded with its growth, and must 
terminate, finally, in its dissolution, unless, indeed, it should, by some 
transition, entirely change its nature, and pass into some other and en- 
tirely different organic form. The conflict between bank circulation 
and metallic (though not perceived in the first stage of the system, 
when they were supposed to be indi&sblubly connected) is mortal ; one 
or the other must perish in the struggle. Such is the decree of fiite ; 
it is irreversible. 

Near the dose of the second era, the system passed the Atlantic, 
and took root in our country, where it found the soil still more fertile, 
and the climate more congenial than even in the parent coimtry. The 
Bank of North America was established in 1781, with a capital of 
1400,000, and bearing all Uie features of its prototype, the Bank of* 
England. In the short space of a little more than half a century, the 
system has expanded from one bank to about eight hundred, including 
branches (no one knows the exact number, so rapid the increase), and 
from a capital of less than half a million to about 1300,000,000, with- 
out, apparently, exhausting or diminishing its capacity to increase. So 
accelerated has been its growth with us, from causes which I explained 
on a former occasion,* that already it has approached a point much 
nearer the limits beyond which the system, in its present form, cannot 
advance, than in Ikigland. 

During the year 1797, the Bank of England suspended sjwt ie j>ay- 
ments ; an event destined, by its consequences, to effect a revolution in 
public opinion in relation to the system, and to accelerate the period 

* See Speedi on Mr. Webster's motion to renew the charter of the 
United States Bank in 1884. 
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which most determine its &te. England was then engaged in that 
gigantic struggle which originated in the French Reyolution, and her 
financial operations were on the most extended scale, followed hj a 
corresponding increase in the action of the Bank, as her fiscal agent 
It sank under its oyer^action. Specie payments were suspended. Panic 
and dismaj spread through the land — ao deep and durable was the 
impression that the credit of the Bank depended ezcluaiyely on the 
pmctuality of its payments. 

In the midst of the alarm, an act of Parliament was passed making 
the notes of the Bank a legal tender; and, to the surprise of all, the 
institution proceeded on, apparently without any diminution of ita 
credit Its notes circulated freely as ever, and without any depreda- 
tion, for a time, compared with gold and silver ; and continued so to do 
for npwasd of twenty years, with an average diminution of about one 
per cent per annum. This shock did much to dispel the delusion that 
bank-notes represented gold and silver, and that they cfrculated in con- 
sequence of such representation^ but without entirely obliterating the 
old impression which hod t^en such strong h<dd on the public mind. 
The credit of its notes during the suspension was generally attributed 
to the., tender act, and the great and united resources of the Bank and 
the government. 

But an event followed of the same kind, under circumstances entirely 
different which did more than any preceding to shed light on the true 
nature of the system, and to unfold its vast capacity to sustain itself 
without exterior aid. We finally became involved in the mighty strug- 
gle that had so long desolated Europe and enriched our country. War 
was declared against Great Britain in 1812, and in the short space of one 
year our feeble banking system sunk under the increased fiscal action 
of government I was then a member of the other house, and had 
taken my full share of responsibility in the measures which had led to 
that result I shall never forget the sensation which the suspension, 
and the certain anticipation of the prostration of the currency of the 
country, as a consequence, excited in my mind. We could resort to no 
tender act ; we bad no great central regulating power, like the Bank 
of England; and the credit and resources of the government were 
comparatively small. Under such circumstances, I looked forward to 
a sudden and g^eat depreciation of bank-notes, and that tliey would 
fall speedily as low as the old continental money. Guess my surprise 
when I saw them sustain their credit with scarcely any depreciation. 
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te a «im«^ fron Ot dwek. I ditliDcdf icooDm* wk«B I fint Mkad 
B^pdf the qnefboB, WhMX wat tke ohim t and vbidi dinetad my »- 
ynry ioto tha ggtraordjairy fihcnnmrnnn I looo saw thai tba lyBtem 
cwntaJnad within itodf a ■ctfaoitaiaiag power ; that there was betwaoi 
tiie benki and the enmainaitj, matiMllj, the rdatioii ot debtor and 
eredttor, tboa being at all timee eaaethiqginore doe to the banks firooa 
the oommnDitj than from the latter to the Ibmier. I saw, in this re- 
ciprocil relatioo of debts and credits, that the demand of the banks en 
the oommanitj was greater' than the amomift of their notm in dreolatiQQ 
eonld meet: and that^ consequently, so ks^ ss thdr debtors wwe sol- 
Tvnti and boond to pay at ihort periods, their notes could not ftil to 
be at or near a per with gold and silTer. I sko mw that, ss their 
debtors were prindpally the merchants, they would take bsnk-notes to 
meet their bank debts, and that that whidi the merchant an4 the gor- 
emment, who sre the great money-dealers, take, the rest oi the oom^ 
mmity would also take. Seeing all this, I desrly perceived that self- 
iostatniog principle which poised the system, lelf-balanoed, like some 
oelaatisl body, moring with scsroely a perceptible deriation from its 
path, from the cononation it bad receired. 

Shortly after the termination of the war, specie payments were 
eoeroed with os by the estabUahment of a Natioual Bank, and a few 
years afterward, in Ghreat Britain, by sn act of Parlbuneot In both 
oomtries the restoration was followed by wide-spread distreas, as it 
always must be when effected by coercion ; for the umple reason thai 
banks cannot pay unless their debtors first pay, and that to coerce the * 
banks compels them to coerce their debtors before they have the 
means to pay. Their fiulure must be the consequence; and this in- 
ToWes the fsilure of the banks themselyes, carrying with it uniyersal 
distress. Hence I am opposed to all kinds of coercion, and am in fiivor 
of learing the disease to time, with the action of public sentiment and 
the states, to which the banks are alone responsible. 

But to {Ht)ceed with my narrative. Although specie payments were 
restored, and the system apparently placed where it was before the 
suspension, the great capacity it prored to possess of sustaining itself 
without specie payments, was not forgot by those who had its direetion. 
The impression that it was indispensable to the circulation of bank-notes 
that they should represent the precious metals, was almost obliterated * 
and the latter wirt regarded rather as reetrietiont on the free emd 
pr^fitabU operation of the ejfetem than a$ the mearn of U$ meurii^ 
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Hfiooe a feeliDg of oppositioii to gold and ftlrer gradually grew up oo 
tho part of ihe banks, which created an etprit du corps, followed by a 
moral resistaiice to specie pajments, if I may so express myself^ which 
m fact suspended, in a great degree, the conversion of their notes into 
the preetons metals, long before ihe present suspension. With the 
growth of this feeling, banking business assumed a bolder character, 
and its profits were proportionaUy enlarged, and with it the tendency 
of the system to increase kept pace. The effect of this soon displayed 
itself in a striking manner, which was followed by very important oon- 
•equences, which I shall next explain. 

It 80 happened that the charters of the Bank of England and the 
late Bank of the United States expired about the same time. As the 
period approached, a feeling of hostility, growing out of the causes just 
explained, which had excited a strong desire in the community, who 
could not participate in the profits of these two great monopcdies, to 
throw off their restraint, began to disclose itself against both institutions. 
In Great Britain it terminated in breaking down the exclusive monopoly 
of the Bank of England, and narrowing greatly the specie basis of the 
system, by making the notes of the Bank of England a legal tender in 
all cases, except between it and its creditors. A sudden and vast in- 
crease of the system, with a great diminution of the metallic basis 
in proportion to banking transactions, followed, which has shocked 
and weakened the stability of the system there. With us the result 
was different The Bank fell under the hostility of the government 
All restraint on the system was removed, and banks s)^ot up in 
every direction almost instantly, under the growing impulse which 
I have explained, and which, with the causes I stated when I first 
addressed the Senate on this question, is the cause of the present catas- 
trophe. 

With it oommeoces the fourth era of the system, which we have just 
entered — an era of struggle, and conflict, and changes. The system can 
advance no farther in our country, without great and radical changes. 
It has come to a stand. The conflict between metallic and bank cvn^- 
rency, which I have shown to be inherent in the system, has, in the 
course of time, and with the progress of events, become so deadly that 
tbey must separate, and one or the other faUL The degradation of the 
Talue of the metals, and their almost entire expulsion from their 
appropriate sphere as the medium of exdiange and the standard of 
Talae, have gone so fiir, under the necessary operation of the system, 

15* 
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that they are no lodger toffident to form the basis of the widelj-extend- 
ed iyttem of booking. From the first, the gravitatioD of the system haa 
been in one direction — to ditpen^e with the uee of the metale ; and hence 
the detoent from a bank of deposit to one of diacoont ; and hence, from 
being the representative, theirnotes have become the substitate for gold 
and silver ; and hence, finally, its present tendency to a mere paper 
engine, totally separated from the metals. One law has steadily gov- 
erned the systeqi throughout — the enlargement of its profits and influ- 
ence ; and, as a consequence, as metallic currency became msofficient 
for circulation, it has become, in its progress, insufficient for the basis of 
banking operations ; so much so, that, if specie payments were restored, 
it would be but nominal, and the system would in a few years, on the 
first adverse current, sink down again into its present helpless cooditioo. 
Nothing can prevent it but great and radical changes, which would 
diminish its profits and influence, so as effectually to arrest that strong 
and deep current which has carried so much of the wealth and capital 
of the community in that direction. Without that, the system, as now 
constituted, must fall ; unless, indeed, it can form an alliance with the 
government, and through it establish its authority by law, and make its 
credit, unconnected with gold and silver, the medium of circulation. If 
the alliance should take place, one of the first movements would be the 
establishment of a great central institution ; or, if that should prove 
impracticable, a combination of a few selected and powerful state bonks, 
which, sustained by the government, would crush or subject the weaker, 
to be followed by an amendment of the Constitution, or some other 
device, to Umit their number and the amount of their caf^tal hereafter. 
This done, the next step would be to ooofine and consolidate the 
supremacy of the system over the currency of the country, which would 
be in its hands exclusively, and, through it, over the industry, business, 
and p<^tic8 of the country ; all of which would be wielded to advance 
its profits and powers. 

The system having now arrived at this point, the great and solemn 
duty devolves on us to determine this day what relation this govern- 
ment shall hereafter bear to it Shall we enter into an alliance with it 
and become the sharers of its fortune and the in<«trument of its aggran- 
dizement and supremacy t This is the momentous question on whidi 
we must now decide. Before we decide, it behooves us to inquire 
whether the system is favorable to the permanency of our free repob- 
Ucao institutions, to the industry and business of the country, and, abora 
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all, to our moral and intellectoal deyelopment, the great object for 
irliidi we were placed here by the Author of our being. 

Oan it be doubted what must be the effecta of a system whose opera- 
tloDS hare been shown to be so unequal on free insUtutions, whose foim- 
datkn rests on an equality of rights t Can that favor equality which 
giTee to one portion of the citizens and the country ftich decided advan- 
tages oyer the other, as I have shown it does in my opening remarks f 
Oaa that be iavorable to liberty which concentrates the money power, 
and places it under the control of a few powerful and wealthy individ- 
uals t It LB the remark of a profound statesman, that the revenue is 
the state ; and, of course, those who control the revenue control the 
state ; and those who can control the money power can control the rev- 
enue, and through it the state, with the property and industry of the 
country, in all its ramifications. Let us pause for a moment, and re- 
flect on the nature and extent of this tremendous power. 

The currency of a country is to the community what the blood is ^oCl^ < * 
the human system. It constitutes a small part, but it circulates througfP^ 
rery portion, and is ini1ni|n,iiiiibltt to sU the fnasttnnn nf tifh" TTin 
fsmaller proportion to the aggregate capital of 
the community than what the blood does to the solids in the human 
system. What that proportion is, has not been, and perhaps cannot be, 
accurately ascertained, as it is probably subject to considerable varia- 
tions. It is, however, probably between twenty-five and thirty-five to 
one. I will assume it to be thirty to one. With this assumption let 
vs suppose a community whose aggregate capital is 181,000,000 ; its 
currency would be, by supposition, one million, and the residue of its 
capital thirty millions. This being assumed, if the currency be increas- 
ed or decreased, the other portion of the capital remaining the same, 
according to the well-known laws of currency, property would rise or 
fidl with the increase or decrease : that is, if the currency be increased 
to two millions, the aggregate value of property would rise to sixty 
millions ; and, if the currency be reduced to ^600,000, it would be re- 
duced to fifteen millions. With this law so well established, place the 
intjney power in the hands of a single individual, or a combination of 
individuals, and they, by expanding or contracting the currency, may 
raise or sink prices at pleasure ; and by purchasing when at the great- 
est depression, and selling at the greatest elevation, may command the 
whole property and industry of the community, and control its fiscal 
operatioDs. The bankiog system oonoentrates aad places this power m 
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Um hands of thoee who ooDtrol it, and iU force bcreMW jort m proper- 
tioo as it dispenses with a metallic basi& Never was an engine invent- 
ed better calculated to place the destiny of the many in the banda d 
the few, or less £ft7orabIe to that equality and independence which Uea 
at the bottom of our free iastitutions. 

These views ha^ a bearing not less decisive on the next inqnirj— 
the leffects of the system on tlie industry and wealth of the ooimtiy. 
Whatever may have been its effects in this respect in its early stages, it 
is difficult to imagine anything more mi.*«ohieTous on all of the ponuita 
of life than the frequent and sudden expansions and oontractiooB, to 
which it has now become so habitually subject that it may be consid- 
ered its ordinary condition. None but thoee in the secret know what to 
da All are pausing and looking out to ascertain whether an expan- 
sion or contraction is next to follow, and what will be its extent and 
duration ; and if, perchance, an error be committed— if it e^;>ands when 
a contraction is expected, or the reverse — ^the most prudent may lose 
by the miscalculation the fruits of a life of toil and care. The conse- 
quence is, to discourage industry, and to convert the whole community 
into stock-jobbers and speculators. The evil is constantly on the increase, 
and must continue to increase just as the banking system becomes more 
diseased, till it shall become utterly intoleraUa 

But its most fatal effects originate in its bearing on the moral and in- 
tellectual development of the community. The great princi|^ of de- 
mand and supply governs the moral and intellectual world no less thsn 
the business and commerdaL If a ccnnmunity be so constituted as to 
cause a demand for high mental attainments, or if its honors and rewards 
are allotted to pursuits that require their development, by creating a 
demand for intelligence, knowledge, wisdom, justice, firmness, courage, 
patriotism, and the like, they are sure to be produced. But if, on the 
contrary, they be allotted to pursuits that require inferior qualities, the 
higher are sure to decay and perish. I object to the banking system, 
hec4iu8e it allots the honors and rewards of the community, in a very 
undue proportion to a pursuit the least of all favorable to the develop- 
ment of the higher mental qualities, intellectual or moral, to the decay 
of the learned professions, and the more noble puri^uitsof science, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and statesmanship, and the great and more useful pur- 
suits of business and industry. With the vast increa^^e uf its prt/fiU and 
influence, it is gradually concentrating in itself most of the prizes of life 
-* wealth, honor, and infloenoe, to the great disparagement and degrada- 
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tion of all the liberal, and tnefbl, and generoas ponmte of society. Tbe 
rifliiig generatioD cannot but feel its deadening infloenoe. The youths 
who crowd oar collegee, and behold Hhe road to honor and distinction 
terminatiog in a banking-honee, will feel the spirit of emnlatioQ decay 
within them, and will no longer be pressed forward by generoas ardor 
to mooDt ap the ragged steep of science as the road to honor and dis- 
tinetioli, when, perhaps, the highest point they could attain, in what was 
once the most honorable and ii^aential of all the learned professions, 
would be the place uf attorney to a bnnk. 

Nearly four years since, on the question of the remoral of the de- 
posits, although I was opposed to the removal, and in favor of their 
restOTatioo, because I believed it to be illegal, yet, foreseeing what was 
eoming, and not wishing there should be any mistake as to my opinion 
on the banking system, I stated here in my place what that opinion 
was. I declared that I had long entertamed doubts, if doubts they might 
be called, which were daily increasing, that the system made the wtmt 
possible distribution of the wealth of the community, and that it would 
ultimately be foimd hostile to the fiuiher advancement of dviliisatinn 
and liberty. This dedaration was not lightly made ; and I have now 
unfolded the grounds on which it rested, and which subsequent events 
and reflection have matured into a settled conviction. 

With all these consequences before us, shall we restore the brok^i 
oonneedon f Shall we again unite the government with the system! 
And what are the arguments opposed to these high and weighty objeo- 
tioDS t Instead of meeting them and denying their truth, or opposing 
others of equal weight, a rabble of objections (I can call them by no 
better name) are urged against the separation : one currency for the 
government, and another for the people ; separation of the people from 
the government ; taking care of the government, and not of the people ; 
^nd a whole fraternity of others of Uke character. When I first saw 
them advanced in the columns of a newspaper, I could not but smile, 
in thwiking bow admirably they were suited to an electioneering can- 
vass. They have a certain plausibility about them, whidi makes them 
trouUesome to an oppoaent simply because they are merely plausible, 
without containing one particle of reason. I little expected to meet them 
m discussion in this place; but since they have been gravely introduced 
here, respect for the ]Jaee and company exacts a passing notice, to which, 
<tf themselves, they are not entitled. 

I begin with thai iHiicfa is first podied forward, and seems to be most 
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nKed oo— aoe eamaej for Um goTeraoMnt and uiodwr for tha peo- 
ple. ItHiiieeiiitbattfaegorefiiiiiefrtmiMtUkeinpejnMBiof iUdebts 
wittterer tbe people Uke in payment oi ikmn I If eo, it ia a Tcry 
broad propoaition, and would lead to important caaeeqnenoaa. The 
people now receire the notea of non-apede-pajing banka. la it meant 
thatthegoTenunent should alaoreceiTe them I Thej receive in diange 
all aorta of paper, iaaued bj we know not whom. Muatthegorenmient 
also receiTe them t They reoeire the notea of banks issniag notea under 
fire, ten, and twenty dollars. Is it intended that the goyemment shall 
also permanently receive them I They receive billa of exAange. Shall 
government, too, receive them I If not, I ask the reasoa Isit b ecaos e 
they are not suitable for a sound, stable, and unilorm currency I The 
reaaoo is good; but what becomes of the principle, that the govemmeoi 
ought to take whatever the people take I But I go fiuther. It is the 
duty of government to receive nothing in its does that it has not the 
right to render uniform and stable in its value. We are, by the Oon- 
stitotion, made the guardian of the money of the country. For this the 
right oi coining and regulating the value <^ coins was given, and we have 
DO right whatever to receive or treat anything as money, or the equiva- 
lent of money, the value of which we have no right to regulate If this 
principle be true, and it cannot be controverted, I ask. What right haa 
Congress to receive and treat the notea of the state banka as money t 
If the statea have the right to incorporate banks, what right haa Con- 
gress to regulate them or their issues I Show me the power in the 
Constitution. If the right be admitted, what are its limitations, and 
how can the right of subjecting them to a bankrupt law in that case be 
denied < If one be admitted, the other foUows as a ooaBequance ; and 
yet those who are most indignant against the proposition of subjecting 
the state banks to a bankrupt law, are the most clamorous to receive 
their notes, not seeing that the one power involves the other. I am 
equally opposed to both, as unconstitutional and inexpedient We are 
next told, to separate from the banka is to separate from the people. 
The banks, then, are the people, and the people the banks-Hmited, 
identified, and inseparable; and aa the govenunent belongs to the peo- 
ple, it follows, of course, according to this argument, it bekngs also to 
the banks, and, of course, is bound to do their biddings. I feel on ao 
grave a subject, and in so grave a body, an almost in^ndUe repngnanoe 
in replying to such arguments: and I shall hasten over the only remaln- 
log one of the fraternity wbidi I shall condeaoeod to notioe wHh all 
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possible despafcdL Tliey have do right of admiMioo here, aod, if I 
were disposed to jest oq so solemn ao oocasioii, I should say they ought 
to be driven from this chamber, under the 47th rule.* The next oi 
these formidable objeotioos to the separation from the banks is, that the 
gOTemment, in so doing, takes care of itself^ and not of the people. 
yfhjf I had supposed that the goTemment belonged to the people : that 
it was created by them for their own use, to promote their interest, 
and secure their peace and liberty ; that, in taking care of iteelf, it takes 
the most effectual care of the people ; and in refusing all embarrassing, 
entangling, and dangerous alliances with corporations of any description, 
it was but obeying the great law of self-preserration. But enough ; I 
oumot any longer waste words on sudi objections. I intend no disre- 
spect to those who have urged them; yet these, and arguments like 
these, are mainly relied on to countervail the many and formidable ob- 
jections, drawn from the highest considerations that can influence the 
action of governments or individuals, none of which have been refuted 
and many not even denied. 

The senator frt>m Massadiusetts (Mr. Webster) urged an argument of 
a very different character, but which, in my opinion, he entirely flailed 
to establish. He asserted that the ground assumed on this side was an 
entire abandonment of a great constitutional function conferred by the 
Constitution on Omgreas, To establish this, he. laid down the proposi- 
tion, that Oongress was bound to take care of the money of the country. 
Agreed ; and with this view the Ckmstitution confers on us the right of 
coining and reg^ulating the value of coins, in order to supply the conn- 
try with money of proper standard and value ; and is it an abandon- 
ment of this right to take care, as this bill does, that it shall not be 
expelled from circulation, as far as the fiscal action of this government 
extends f But having taken this unquestionable position, the senator 
passed (by what means he did not condescend to explain) from taking 
care of the money of the country to the right of establishing a currency, 
and then to the right of establishing a bank currency, as I understood 
hinL On both of these points I leave him in the hands of the senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan), who, in an able and constitutional 
aigument, completely demolished, in my judgement, the poeitioa assumed 
by the senate from Massachusetts. I rejoice to hear such an argument 

* It is the rule regulating the admission of persons in the lobby of 
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from 0Qdi a qiiarter. Hie retora <^ the great state of PenMylraiiia to 
tke dodriDee of rigid comtnictioii aod state rigfata sheds a nj of light 
oo the thick darkness which has long sarroonded na 

But we are told that ^bare is not gold and silver enough to fill the 
channels of circnlatioB, and that prices would ML Be it so. What is 
that, compared to the dangers whidi menace on the opposite side t But 
are we so certain that there is not a sufficiency of the predous metals 
for the purpose of drculationt Look at France, with her abundant 
supply, with her channels of drculation foil to orerflowing with coins^ 
and her flourishing industry. It is true that our supply is insufficient 
at pres ent How coold it be otherwise! The banking system has 
degraded and expelled the metals— driven them to foreign landa— 
closed the mines, and conrerted then* products into costly vases, and 
splendid utensilB and ornaments, administering to the pride and luxury 
otihB opulent, instead of being employed as the standard of value, and 
the instrument of making exdiangee, as they were manifestly intended 
mainly to be by an all-wise Providence. Restore them to their proper 
functions, and they will return from their banishm^it ; the mines will 
again be opened, and the gorgeous splendor of wealth will again reas- 
sume the more humble, but useful, form of ooina 

But, Mr. President I am not driven to such altemativea. I am not 
the enemy, but the friend of credit — not as the substitute, but the 
associate and the assistant of the metals. In that capacity, I hold credit 
to possess, in many respects, a vast superiority over the metals them- 
selves. I object to it in the form which it has assumed in the banking 
83rBtem, for reasons that are neither light nor few, and that neither have 
nor can be answered. The question is not whether credit can be dis- 
pensed with, but what is its best possible form — the most stable, the 
least liable to abuse, and the most convenient and cheap I threw out 
some ideas on this important subject in my opening remarks. I have 
heard nothing to diange my opinion. I believe that government credit, 
in the form I suggested, combines all the requisite qualities of a credit 
circulation in the highest degree, and also that government ought not to 
use any other credit but its own in its financial operations. When the 
senator from Massachusetts made his attack on my suggestions, I was 
disappdnted. I expected argument, and he gave us denunciation. It 
is often easy to denounce, when it is hard to refute ; and when that 
senator gives denunciations instead of arg^uments, I condode that it is 
became the one is at his command, and the other not 
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We are told the form I suggested is but a repetitum of the old Ooo- 
tineotal money — a ghost that is ever conjured up by all who wiah to 
give the bonks an exclusiye monopoly of government credit The asser- 
tion is not true : there is not the least analogy between them. The one 
was a promise to pay when there was no revenue, and the other a 
promise to receive in the dues of government when there is an abimdaot 
revenue. 

We are also told that there is no instance of a goTemmeot paper that 
did not depreciate. Itf reply, I affirm that there is none, aswmiing the 
form I propose, that- ever did depreciate. Whenever a paper receiva- 
ble in the dues of government had anything like a fair trial, it has 
succeeded. Instance the case of ^orth Carolina, referred to in my 
opening remarks. The draughts of the treasury at this moment, with 
all their encumbrance, are nearly at par with gold and silver ; and I 
might add the instance alluded to by the distinguished senator from 
Kentucky, in which he admitA that, as 6oon*as the excess of the issues 
of the Conunonwealth Bank of Kentucky were reduced to the proper 
point, ita notes ro^ to par. llie case of Russia might also be mentioned. 
In 1827, ^he had a fixed paper circulation, in the form of bank-notes, 
but wliich were inconvertible, of upward of $120,000,000, estimated in 
the metallic ruble, and which had for years remained without fluctua- 
tion, having nothing to sustain it but that it was received in the duee of 
the government, and tliat, too, with a revenue of only about $00,000,000 
annually. I speak on the authority of a respectable traveller. Other 
instances, no doubt, might be added,- but it needs no such support. 
How can a paper depreciate which the government is bound toTeoeire 
in all its payments, and while those to whom payments are to be made 
are under no obligation to receive it ? From its nature, it can only 
circulate when at par with gold and silver ; and if it should depredate, 
none could be injured but the government 

But my colleague objects that it would partake of the increase and 
decrease of the revenue, and would be subject to greater expansion and 
contractionii than bank- notes themselves. He assumes that government 
would increase the amount with the increase of the revenue, which is 
not probable, for the aid of its credit would be then less needed ; bat 
if it did, what would be the effects On the decrease of the revenue^ 
its bill* wouivl be returned to the treasury, from Which, for the want of 
demand, they could not be reissued ; and the excess, instead of hanging 
on the circulation, si^ in the case of bank-notes, and exposing it to ci^ta§> 
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trophes Hke the prw«it» would be gnduelly uod tUmHj witUraini, 
wkhoal ihodc or injury to mkj ooe. It has another and ■triking ad- 
Tantage orer bank drcolatioD — in its superior chea p nees, as well as 
greater stability and salsty. Bank paper is dieap to tiiose -who make 
it» but dear, Tery dear, to those who use it— fully aa mud) so as gold 
and silyer. It is the little cost of its maoufiMtiire, and the dear rates 
at whidi it is lumished to the commumty, which gire the great profit 
to those who have a monc^y of the article. Some idea may be formed 
of the extent of the profit by the splendid palaces which we see under 
the name of bankiag-hooses, and the vast fortunes which hare been 
accumulated in this brandi of business ; all of whidi must ultimatdy 
be derired trotn. the productiye powers of the commumty, and, of 
course, adds so much to the cost of production. On the other hand, the 
credit of goremment, while it would greatly fiidlitate its financial ope- 
rations, would cost nothing, or next to nothmg, both to it and the people, 
and, of course, would add bothing to the cost of production, which would 
gire every brandi of our industry, agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
fsctures, as £» as its drculatioD might extend, great adrantages both 
at home and abroad. 

But there remains another and great adyantage. In the event of 
war, it would open almost unbounded resources to carry it on, without 
the neceanty of resorting to what I am almost disposed to call a fraud 
— ^puUic loansL I hare already shown that the loans of the Bank of 
England to the goremment were very little more than loaning back to 
the goremment its own credit ; and this is more or less true of all loaas, 
where the banking system prevails. It was preeminently so in our 
late war. The circulation of the goremment credit, in the shape of 
bills receirable exdusirely with gold and silrer in its dues, and the 
sales of public lands, would dispense with the necessity of loans, by 
increasing its bills with the increase of taxes. The increase of tsxee, 
and, of course, of rerenue and expenditures, would be followed by an 
increased demand for goremment bills, while the latter would furnish 
the means of paying the taxes, without increasing, in the same degree, 
the pressure on the community. This, with a judidons system of fund- 
ing, «t a low rate of interest, would go far to exempt the goremment 
from the necessity of contracting public loans in the event of war. 

I am not, 3lr. President, ignorant, in making these suggestions (I 
Irish them to be considered only in that light), to what violent oppoel- 
tioQ erery mMsore of the kind most be exposed. Banks hare beeo ao 
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long in the poeeession of governmeDt credit, that they yerj naturallj 
oondade they have an exclusive right to it, and coosider the withdrawal 
of it, even for the use of the goverment itself, as a positive injury. It 
was my fortune to take a stand on tKo side of the government against 
the banks during the most trying period of the late war — the winter 
of 1814 and 1816 — and never in my life was I exposed to more cal- 
umny and abuse — no, not even on this occasion. It was my first lesson 
on the subject I shall never forget it I propose to give a very brief 
narrative of the scenes through which I then passed ; not with any 
feeling of egotism, for I trust I am incapable of that, but to illustrate 
the truth of much I have said, and to snatch from oblivion not an un- 
important portion of our financial history. I see the senators from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Webster) and of Alabama (Mr. King), who were 
then members of the House of Representatives, in their places, and 
they can vouch for the correctness of my narrative, as &r as the memory 
of transactions eo long passed will serve. 

The finances of the country had, at that time, fallen into great con- 
fusioa Mr. Campbell had retired from the head of the treasiury, and 
the late Mr. Dallas had succeeded — a man of talents, bold and decisive, 
but inexperienced in the affairs of the department His first measure 
to restore order, and to furnish the supplies to carry on the war, was 
to recommend a bank of 150,000.000, to be constituted almost exclu- 
sively of (lie new stocks which had been issued during the war, to the 
exclusion of the old, which liad been issued before. The proposed 
bank was authorised to make loans to the government, and was not 
bound to pay specie during the war, and for three years after its termi- 
nation. 

It so happened that I did not arrive here till some time after the 
commencement of the session, having been detained by an attack of 
billious fever. I had taken a prominent part in the declaration of the 
war, and had every motive and disposition to sustain the administra- 
tion, and to vote every aid to carry on the war. Immediately after my 
arrival, I had a full conversation with Mr. Dallas, at his request I en- 
tertained very kind feelir^ towards him, and assured him, after he had 
explained his plan, that I would give it my early and &vorable atten- 
tion. At that time I had reflected bat little on the subject of banking. 
Many of my political firiends expressed a desire that I should take a 
procninent part in favor of the proposed bank. Their extreme anxiety 
•roofed my atientioD, and, being on no committee (they had been ap- 
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opportonitj of testing the troth of mj prediction. He added, that hu 
brother, who had a mercantile houi^e in New York, had forwarded the 
informatioo to him bj express, and Uuit he had forwarded the informa- 
tion to connected hotiseA in Southern cities, with direction to purchase 
the great staples in that quarter, and that he wished me to consider 
the information as confidential I thanked him for the intelligence, and 
promised to keep it to myselC. The rumor, howcTcr, got out, and the 
next day an attempt was made to pass through the bill ; but the house 
was unwillinrr to act till it could ascertain whether a treaty had been 
made. It arrived in the course of the day, when, on my motion, it was 
laid on the table ; and I had the gratification of riKM^-iving tJie thanks 
of many for defeating the bill, who, a short time before, were almost 
ready to cut my throat for my persevering oppt>«ition to the measure. 
An oflfer was then mado to me to come to my terms, which I refused, 
declaring that I would rise in my demand, and would agree to no bill 
which should not be formed expressly with the view to the speedy 
restoration of B{>ecie payments. It was afterward postponed, on the 
conviction that it could not be so modified as to make it acceptable to 
a majority. This was my first lesson on banks. It hxis made a dura- 
ble impression on my mind. 

My colleague, in tlie course of bis remarks, said he regarded this 
measure as a secret war waged ngninst the banks. I am sure he could 
not intend to attribute such motives to me. I wage no war, secret or 
open, against the existing institutions. Tliey have been created by the 
legislation of the states, and are alone responsible to the states. I 
hold them not answerable for the present state of things, which has 
been brought about under the silent operation of time, without attract- 
ing notice or disclosing ita danger. Whatever legal -or constitutional 
rights they possess under their charters ought to be respected ; and, if 
attacked, I would defend them as resolutely as I now oppose the sys- 
tem. Against that I wage, not secret, but open and uncompromising 
hostilities, originating not in opinions recently or hastily formed. I 
have long seen the true character of the system, its tendency and des- 
tiny, and have looked forward for many years, as many of my friends 
know, to the crisis in the midst of which we now are. My ardent 
wish has been to effect a gradual change in the banking system, by 
whidi the crisis might be passed without a shock, if possible ; bot I 
hare been resolved for many years, that should it arrive in my time, I 
•would diacfaarge my duty, howeyer great the difiSculty and danger. 
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I hftve thus fiur fiuthfoUj perfonned it, according to the best of mj 
abOitiee, and, with the blessing of Qod, shall persist, regardlesB of 
ewerj obstacle, with eqoal fidelity, to the end. 

He who does not see that the credit system is on the eye of a great 
rerolution, has formed a yery imperfect conception of the past and an- 
ticipation of the future. What dianges it is destined to undergo, and 
what new form it will ultimately assume, are concealed in the womb 
of time, and not given us to foresee. But we may perceive in the pres- 
ent many of the elements of the existing system which must be ex- 
pelled, and others which must enter it in its renewed form. 

In looking at the elements at work, I hold it certain, that in the pro- 
cess there will be a total and final separation of the credit of govern- 
ment and that of individuals, which have been so long blended. The 
good of society, and the interests of both, imperiously demand it, and the 
growing intelligence of the age wiil enforce it It is imfair, unjust, 
unequal, contrary to the spirit of free institutions, and corrupting in its 
consequences. How fai- the crodit of government may be used in a 
separate form, with safety and convenience, remains to be seen. To 
the extent of its fiscal action, limited strictly to the function of the col- 
lection and disbursement of its revenue, and in the form I have sug- 
gested, I am of the impression it may be both safely and conveniently 
used, and with great incidental advantages to the whole community. 
Beyond that limit I see no safety, and much danger. 

What form individual credit will assume after the separation, is still 
more uncertain, but I see clearly that the existing fetters that restrain 
it will be thrown o£ The credit of an individual is his property, and 
belongs to him as much as his land and houses, to use it as he pleases, 
with the single r^triction, which is imposed on all our rights, that it is 
not to be used so as to injure others. What limitations this restriction 
may prescribe, time and experience will show; but, whatever they 
may be, they ought to assume the character of general laws, obligatory 
on all alike, and open to all ; and under the provisions of which all 
may be at liberty to use their credit, jointly or separately, as freely as 
they now use their land and houses, without any preference by special 
acts, in any form or shape, to one over another. Everything like monop- 
oly must ultimately disappear before the process which has begun wfll 
finally terminate. 

I see, not less clearly, that, in the process, a separation will take place 
between the use ot capital and the use ot credit They are wholly dif 
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lBreDt» aod, under the growing infcelligeDce of the times, caoDot much 
longer remain coDfbunded in their preseut state of combinatioD. Thej 
are as cUttinct as a loan and an eodorsement ; in luA, the one is but 
giTiiig to another the use of our capital, and the other the use of our 
credit; and yet, so dissimilar are thej, that we daily see the most pru- 
dent indiyiduals lending their credit for nothing, in the form of endorse- 
ment or security, who would not loan the most inconsiderable sum with- 
out mterest But as dissimilar as they are, they are completely con- 
foiwded in banking operations, vliich is one of the main sources of the 
profit, and the consequent dangerous flow of capital in that direction. 
A bank discount, instead of a loan, is very little more, as I hkve shown, than 
a mere exchang* of credit — on exchange of the joint credit of the drawer 
and endorser of the note discounted ^r the credit of the bank in the 
shape of its own note. In the exchange, the bank insures the parties 
to the note discounted, and the community, which is the loser if the bank 
fiuls, virtually insures the bank ; and yet, by confounding this exchaivi^e 
of credit with the use of capital, the bank is permitted to charge an in- 
terest for this exchange, rather greater than an individual is permitted 
to charge for a loan, to the great gain of the bonk aod loss to the oom> 
munity. I say loss, for the community can never enjoy the great and 
fuU benefit of the credit system, till loaas and credit are considered as 
entirely distinct in their nature, and the compensation for the use of 
each be adjusted to their respective nature and character. Nothing 
would give a greater impuUe to all the business of society. The su- 
perior cheapness of credit would add incalculably to the productive 
powers of the community, when the immense gains which are now made 
by confounding them shall come in aid of productioa 

Whatever other changes the credit system is destined to undergo, 
these are certainly some which it must ; but when, and how the revolu- 
tion will end — whether it is destined to be sudden and convulsive, or 
gradual and free from shock, time alone can dis^close. Much will depend 
oa tkt dtcUion of the pretent quention, and the coutm vhieh the adi'ocaief 
of the $y$tem Ml pursue. If the separation takes place, and is acquiesced 
in by thoee interested in the system, the prospect will be, that it wiU 
gradually and quietly run down, without shock or convulsions, which ia 
my sincere prayer ; but if not — if the teverse shsUl be ia-^istetl on, and, 
above all, if it should be effected through a great political strug'^le (it 
can only be so effected), the revolution would be violent and convulsive. 
A great and thorough change must take place. It id wholly unavoida- 
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ble. The public attention begins to be roused throughout the dvilized 
world to this all absorbing subject There is nothing left to be cootroU- 
ed but the mode and manner, and it is better for all that it should be 
gradual and quiet than the reverse. All the rest is destiny. 

I have now, Mr. President, said what I intended, without reserve or 
disguise. In taking the stand I have, I change no relation, personal or 
political, nor alter any opinion I have heretofore expressed or entertained. 
I desire nothing from the government or the people. My only am- 
bition is to do my duty, and shall follow whatever that ^may lead, re- 
gardless alike of attachments or antipathies, personal or political. I 
know full well the responsibility I have assumed I see clearly tlie 
magnitude and the hazard of the crisis, and the danger of confiding the 
execution of measures in which I take so deep a responsibility, to those 
in whom I have no reason to have any special confidence. But all this 
deters me not when I believe that the permanent interest of the coun- 
try is involved. My course is fixed. I go forward. If the adminis- 
tration recommend what I approve on this great question, I will cheer- 
fully give my suj5port ; if not, I shall oppose ; but, in opposing, I shall 
feel bound to suggest what I believe to be the proper measure, and 
which I shall be ready to back, be the responsibility what it may, look- 
ing only to the country, and not stopping to estimate whether the bene- 
fit sliall inure either to the administration or the opposition. 

The time to which Mr. Calhoun had looked forward 
with so many ardent hopes and eager expectations had 
at length arrived. The day of deliverance — of deliver- 
ance from the banking system — was at hand. But it 
dawned in the midst of sorrow and gloom. He had 
often predicted the commercial revulsion experienced 
in 1837, yet the severity of the blow exceeded his ex- 
pectations. The shock convulsed the whole nation. 
Every commercial interest staggered, or was prostrated 
before it. Private individuals, banks and chartered 
companies, and many of the state governments even, 
were brought to the verge or plunged into the abyss of 
bankruptcy. A fictitious credit system had been built 

16 
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opoD the nirphis reTenne, which, in the vaults of the 
depodt banks, had served as the basis of immense loans 
and consequent indebtedness. The legitimate results 
of the high tariff policy were now witnessed. Th^ time 
for payment came-^t could not be evaded or postponed 
— and the frail fabric toppled down upon the heads of 
those who had reared it. The stimulus had been far 
too powerfiO, and the reaction was terrible to witness. 

But the evil was not without good. The effect of the 
resolution of 1816 and the deposit act, by which the 
notes of none but specie-paying banks could be received 
in payment of government dues, was promptly to sever 
the connection between the govemoient and the banks, 
because the latter had stlspended specie payments 
throughout the country. Mr. Calhoun had never re- 
garded the connection with favor, and he was the last 
man to renew it when it had once been broken off, at 
least when the country was at peace, and abounded in 
so many of the elements of prosperity. 

The general government itself did not escape unscath- 
ed. So far as its interests were affected, the distribu- 
tion of the revenue among the states operated unfavor- 
ably, both for the reason, that so large an amount of 
the basis of the currency being withdrawn, individual 
debtors of the United States dependent upon it were 
rendered bankrupt, and because, if the surplus had been 
expended in the purchase of state stocks, this conse- 
quence would not have been so immediate, and the 
stocks might have been used to sustain the government 
But the surplus was no longer in the treasury, and resort 
was therefore had to treasury notes, and ultimately to 
loans. Yet this is an argument rather as to the tinae 
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than as to the effect, of certain causes, for that was sure 
to^ come sooner or later, whatever policy had been 
adopted. 

To return to the events of the extra session in 1837 : 
On the 14th of September, Mr. Wright of New York, 
as the chairman of the committee on finance, reported 
a bill, as recommended by Mr. Van Buren, providing 
for the diy prce pf bap k andstjitft. In its original shape, 
the bill contained no provision whatsoever in regard to 
the character of the funds to be thereafter received by 
government. Mr. Calhoun was not hostile to paper 
money, as all his speeches on this question most con- 
clusively show ; he thought the use of credit in this way 
to be often highly desirable, not to say necessary, in 
business transactions between individuals. But he was 
totally opposed to the reception of paper money by the 
government, unless it were of its own creation, such as 
treasury notes or something of a similar character. 
When the bill of Mr. Wright came before the Senate, 
he expressed his fears that there existed a design on the 
part of the administration to restore the connection with 
the banks by receiving their money. Mr. Wright un- 
equivocally disavowed this intention, and Mr. Calhoun 
then prepared an amendment, at the suggestion of the 
friends of the administration, providing for the collec- 
tion of the public dues in specie — the only constitutional 
currency.* In favor of this amendment, his second 
speech, heretofore given, advocating an entire separa- 
tion of the government from the banks, was delivered. 

Twu LiiJUiilL'i ]3iui?fjMiM>Tis ^vulc Uiuul;iil I'M^SJird t the 

reincorporation of a national bank, by the ultra Whigs; 
* "MadboQ Paperfl," {Debates in the Conyeotion) pp. StS, 4BB. 
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and a system of special deposits with the state banks, 
by a small faction which had cleaved off from the Re- 
publican or Democratic party and followed the lead of 
Mr. Rives, of Virginia. The bank project was lost by 
a vote of more than two to one, Mr. Calhoun voting 
with the majority against it ; and Mr. Rives' plan was 
defeated by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-two. The 
Independent Treasury bill then passed the Senate with 
the vote of Mr. Calhoun, but failed in the House. 

At the regular session commencing in December, the 
Sub-Treasury plan, as it was termed by its opponents, 
was again the prominent subject of debate and con- 
sideration. Mr. Wright once more reported a bill 
more perfect in its details than that presented at the 
extra session, and containing the specie clause. This 
bill was framed expressly with a view to meet Mr. 
Calhoun's wishes, and he gave it his cordial support 
He took a prominent part in the debate, and advocated 
the passage of the bill in a speech delivered on the 16th 
of February, 1838, presenting an able and lucid array 
of facts and arguments in its favor; and he subse- 
quently defended it against the attacks of Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay, in two speeches made in reply to those 
senators. Mr. Rives' plan was now supported by the 
united opposition, consisting of Whigs and Conserva- 
tives, for the reason that all hope of securing the incor- 
poration of a national bank had been abandoned ; but 
the attempt to substitute it for Mr. Wright's bill, was 
successfully resisted. Public opinion, however, was 
not yet arrayed on the side of this great measure ; on 
the contrary, the misrepresentations as to its character 
industriously made by the friends of the banking and 
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Stock interests, had produced a strong feeling against it 
even among a considerable portion of the friends of the 
administration who afterward approved it. Several of 
the state legislatures had instructed their senators to 
oppose the specie clause, and it was finally stricken out 
against the earnest remonstrances of Mr. Calhoun. 
He contended that the bill would prove a complete 
abortion without this clause, and presented this position 
with so much ability that no one attempted to confute 
his arguments, which were subsequently approved by 
the whole Republican party. 

This bill failed to become a law, and at the ensuing 
session a similar bill was also defeated. But in Decem- 
ber, 1839, a new House of Representatives came 
together, and there had been several changes in the 
Senate. The Independent Treasury was this time 
brought forward under more favorable auspices, and a 
bill again passed the Senate containing the specie clause, 
with the vote of Mr. Calhoun. It was sustained in the 
House, and on the 4th day of July, 1840, was signed by 
the President. 

Mr. Calhoun's course with reference to the separation 
of the government from the banks, though perfectly 
consistent with his previous life and with his well- 
known and often expressed views upon th6 subject of 
the currency, did not escape the criticism and censure 
of the Whig party. In his speech in 1834, on Mr. 
Webster's motion to renew the charter of the United 
States Bank, he emphatically declared, that he was the 
partisan of no class — nor of either political party, "I 
am neither of the opposition nor administration," said 
he; " If I act with the former fn any instance, it is 
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because I af^ove of their course on the particular 
occasion, and I shall always be happy to act with them 
when I do approve. If I oppose the administration, if 
I desire to see power change hinds, it is because I dis- 
approve of the general course of those in authority." 

Yet in the face of this declaration, and of the fact 
that he had never attended the political caucuses or 
meetings of the opposition, he was charged with having 
gone over to the enemy — to the administration party. 
So long as these attacks were confined to the public 
press he took no notice of them, but when Mr. Clay 
repeated the charge on the floor of the Senate, and 
attempted to chastise him by word of mouth, Mr. Cal- 
houn felt bound to notice it, and in his reply to the 
senator from Kentucky, before alluded to, he gave 
utterance to his feelings in a strain of indignant elo- 
quence never surpassed in that chamber. 

"Mr. Calhoun," said a writer in the Democratic 
Review* alluding to this debate, "has evidently taken 
Demosthenes for his model as a speaker — or rather, I 
suppose, he has studied, while young, his orations with 
great admiration, until they produced a decided im- 
pression upon his mind. His recent speech in defence 
of himself against the attacks of Mr. Clay, is precisely 
on the plan of the famous oration De Corona, delivered 
by the great Athenian, in vindication of himself from 
the elaborate and artful attacks of iEschines. While 
the one says : * Athenians ! to you I appeal, my judges 
and my witnesses !* — the other says : * In proof of this, 
I appeal to you, senators, my witnesses and my judges 
on this occasion !' ^schines accused Demosthenes of 

• April No., 1888. 
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having received a bribe from Philip, and the latter re- 
torted by saying that the other had accused him of 
doing what he himself had notoriously done. Mr. Clay 
says, that Mr. Calhoun had gone over, and he left to 
time to disclose his motive. Mr. Calhoun retorts : 
" Leave it to time to disclose my motive for going over ! 
I, who have changed no opinion, abandoned no princi- 
ple, and deserted no party ; I, who have stood still and 
maintained my ground against every difficulty, to be 
told that it is left to time to disclose my motive ! The 
imputation sinks to the earth, with the groundless charge 
on which it resls. I stamp it, with scorn, in the dust. 
I pick up the dart, which fell harmless at my feet. I 
hurl it back. What the senator charges on me unjustly, 
he has actually done. He went over on a memorable 
occasion,* and did not leave it to time to disclose his 
motive.* '* 

Other charges made by Mr. Clay were repelled in 
similar language by Mr. Calhoun ; and his conduct was 
justified, his consistency mamtained, and his political 
position explained, with great clearness and ability. 
He said that Mr. Clayiiad admitted he once bore a 
character for stern fidelity, but insinuated that it had 
now been forfeited. He replied, that if he were to 
select an instance on which, above all others, to rest 
his claim to such a character, it would be his course at 
this crisis. A powerful party taking advantage of the 
pecuniary embarrassments of the country to displace 
the administration would be opposed to him, and he 

* In aUuBion to the course of Mr. Clay, in the winter of 1825, with 
reference to the election of Mr. Adams, and his acceptance of the office 
of Secretary of State. 
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should also incur the displeasure of the whole banking 
interest, with the exception of some of the southern 
banks. Many Slate Rights men, too, for whom he 
cherished a brother's love, would not go with him. 
'* But I saw before me," he said, "the path of duty ; and, 
though rugged and hedged on all sides with these and 
many other difficulties, 1 did not hesitate a moment to 
take it. Yes, alone, as the senator sneeringly says. 
After I had made up my mind as to my course, in a 
conversation with a friend about the responsibility 
I would assume, he remarked that my own state might 
de^^ert me. I replied that it was not- impossible ; but 
the result has proved that I under-estimated the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of my virtuous and noble state. I 
ask her pardon for the distrust implied in my answer ; 
but I ask, with assurance it will be granted, on the 
grounds I shall put it — that, in being prepared to sacri- 
fice her confidence, as dear to me as light and life, 
rather than disobey, on this great question, the dictates 
of my judgment and conscience, 1 proved myself not 
unworthy of being her representative. 

** But if the senator, in attributing to me stern fidelity, 
meant, not devotion to principle, but to party, and espe- 
cially the party of which he is so prominent a member, 
n)y answer is, that 1 never belonged to his party, nor 
owed it any fidelity; and, of course, could forfeit in ref- 
erence to it, no character for fidelity. It is true, we act- 
ed in concert against what we believed to be the usurpa- 
tions of the executive ; and it is true that, during the time, 
I saw much to esteem in those with whom I acted, and 
contracted friendly relations wi'h many, which I shaL 
not be the first to forget. It !o also true that a common 
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party designation was applied to the opposition in the 
aggregate, not, however, with my approbation ; but it 
is no less true that it was universally known that it 
consisted of two distinct parties, dissimilar in principle 
and policy, except in relation to the object for which 
they had united : the National Republican party, and 
the portion of the State Rights party which had sepa- 
rated from the administration, on the ground that it had 
departed from the true principles of the original party. 
That I belonged exclusively to that detached portion, 
and to neither the opposition nor administration party, 
I prove by my explicit declaration, contained in one 
of the extracts read from my speech on the currency 
in 1831. That the party generally, and the state which 
I represent in part, stood aloof from both of the parties, 
may be established from the fact that they refused to 
mingle in the party and political contests of the day. 
!My state withheld her electoral vote in two successive 
presidential elections; and, rather than bestow it on 
either the senator from Kentucky, or the distinguished 
citizen whom he opposed, in the first of those elections, 
she threw her vote on a patriotic citizen of Virginia, 
since deceased, of her own politics, but who was not a 
candidate; and, in the last, she refused to give it to the 
v.ortliy senator from Tennessee near me (Judge White), 
thoiigli his principles and views of policy approached 
so much nearer to hers than that of the party to which 
the senator from Kentucky belongs. But, suppose the 
fact was otherwise, and that the two parties had blended 
so as to form one, and that I owed to the united party 
as much fidelity as I do to that to which I exclusively 
belonged ; even on that supposition, no conception of 

16* 
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party fidelity could have controlled my course on the 
present occasion. I an\ not among those who pay no 
regard to party obligations ; on the contrary, I place 
fidelity to party among the political virtues, but I assign 
to it a limited sphere. I confine it to matters of detail 
and arrangement, and to minor questions of policy. 
Beyond that,, on all questions involving principles, or 
measures calculated to aifect materially the permanent 
interests of the country, I look only to God and country. 
** And here, Mr. President, I avail myself of the op- 
portunity to declare my present political position, so 
that there may be no mistake hereafter. I belong to 
the old Republican State Rights party of 1798. To 
that, and that alone, I owe fidelity, and by that I shall 
stand through every change, and in spite of every dif- 
ficulty. Its creed is to be found in the Kentucky Res- 
olutions, and Virginia Resolutions and Report; and 
its policy is to confine the action of this government 
within the narrowest limits compatible with the peace 
and security of these states, and the objects for which 
the Union was expressly formed. I, as one of the 
party, shall support all who support its principles and 
policy, and oppose all who oppose them. I have given, 
and shall continue to give, the administration a hearty 
and sincere support on the great question now under 
discussion ; because I regard it as in strict conformity 
to our creed and policy, and shall do everything in my 
power to sustain them under the great responsibility 
which they have assumed. But let me tell those who 
are more interested in sustaining them than myself, 
that the danger which threatens them lies not here, but 
in another quarter. This measure will tend to up- 
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hold them, if they stand fast and adhere to it with 
fidelity. But, if they wish to know where the danger 
is, let them look to the fiscal department of the govern- 
ment. I said, years ago, that we were committing an 
error the reverse of the great and dangerous one that 
was committed in 1828, and to which we owe our 
present difficulties, and all we have since experienced. 
Then, we raised the revenue greatly, when the expend- 
itures were about to be reduced by the discharge of 
the public debt ; and now, we have doubled the dis- 
bursements, when the revenue is rapidly decreasing : 
an error which, although probably not so fatal to the 
country, will prove, if immediate and vigorous measures 
be not adopted, far more so to those in power. The 
country will not, and ought not, to bear the creation 
of a new debt beyond what may be temporarily neces- 
sary to meet the present embarrassment ; and any at- 
tempt to increase the duties must and ought to prove 
fatal to those who may make it, so long as the expendi- 
tures may, by economy and accountability, be brought 
within the limits of the revenue. 

" But the senator did not confine his attack to my 
conduct and motives in reference to the present ques- 
tion. In his eagerness to weaken the cause I support, 
by destroying confidence in me, he made an indiscrimi- 
nate attack on my intellectual faculties, which he char- 
acterized as metaphysical, eccentric, too much of genius, 
and too little of common sense, and, of course, want- 
ing a sound and practical judgment. 

"Mr. President, according to my opinion, there is 
nothing of which those who are endowed with superior 
mental faculties ought to be more cautious than to re- 
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proach those with their deficiency to whom Providence 
has been less liberal. The faculties of our mind are 
the immediate gift of our Creator, for which we are no 
farther responsible than for their proper cultivation, 
according to our opportunities, and their proper appli- 
cation to control and regulate our actions. Thus 
thinking, I'4rust I shall be the last to assume superior- 
ity on my part, or reproach any one with inferiority 
on his ; but those who do not regard the rule when ap- 
plied to 'others, cannot expect it to be observed when 
applied to themselves. The critic must expect to be 
criticized, and he who points out the faults of others, 
to have his own pointed out. 

" I cannot retort on the senator the charge of bei:. * 
metaphysical. I cannot accuse him of possess) 'i f ..e 
powers of analysis and generalization, thosj i gher 
faculties of the mind (called metaphysicj ry those 
who do not possess them) which decom'>-"t and resolve 
into their elements the comi)lex n>j-ts of ideas that 
exist in the world of mind, as ch^ i i>iry does the bodies 
that surround us in the matf , al world ; and without 
which those deep and hijldefi causes which are in con- 
stant action, and producing such mighty changes in the 
condition of society, would operate unseen a>id unde- 
tected. The absence of these higher quaUties of mind 
is conspicuous throughout the whole course of the 
senator's public life. To this it may be traced that he 
prefers the specious to the solid, and the plausible to 
the true. To the same cause, combined with an ardent 
temperament, it is owing that we ever find him mount- 
ed on some popular and favorite measure, which he 
w^hips along, cheered by the shouts of the multitude. 
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and never dismounts till he has rode it down. Thus, 
at one time we find him mounted on the protective 
system, which he rode down ; at another, on internal 
improvement; and now he is mounted on a bank, 
which will surely share the same fate, unless those who 
are immediately interested shall stop him in his head- 
long career. It is the fault of his mind to seize on a 
few prominent and striking advantages, and to pursue 
them eagerly, without looking to consequences. Thus, 
in the case of the protective system, he was struck 
with the advantages of manufactures ; and, believing 
that high duties was the proper mode of protecting 
them, he pushed forward the system, without seeing 
that he was enriching one portion of tiie country at 
the exi)ense of the other; corrupting the one and 
alienating the oilier; and, finally, dividing the com- 
munity into two great hostile interests, which termi- 
nated in the overthrow of the system itself. So, now% 
he looks only to a uniform currency, and a bank as a 
nieans of securing it, without once reflecting how far 
the banking system has progressed, and the difficulties 
that impede its farther progress ; that banking and 
politics are running together, to their mutual destruc- 
tion; and that the only possible mode of saving his 
fj \«.>rite system is to separate it from the government. 

'' To the defects of understanding which the senator 
attributes to me, I make no reply. It is for others, and 
liot me, to determine the portion of understanding 
which it has pleased the Author of my being to bestow 
on me. It is, however, fortunate for me, that the 
st::ndu*d by which I shall be judged is not the false, 
prejudiced, and, as I have shown, unfounded opinion 
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which the senator has expressed, but my acts. They 
furnish materials, neither few nor scant, to form a just 
estimate of my mental faculties. I have now been 
more than twenty-six years continuously in the service 
of this government, in various stations, and have taken 
part in almost all the great questions which have agi- 
tated this country during this long and important period. 
Throughout the whole I have iiever followed events, 
buf have taken my stand in advance, openly and freely, 
avowing my opinions on all questions, and leaving it to 
time and experience to condemn or approve my course. 
Thus acting, I have often, and on great questions, sepa- 
rated from those with whom I usually acted ; and if I 
am really so defective in sound and practical judg- 
ment as the senator represents, the proof, if to be 
found anywhere, must be found in such instances, or 
where I have acted on my sole responsibility. Now, I 
ask. In which of the many instances of the kind is such 
proof to be found ? It is not my intention to call to 
the recollection of the Senate all such ; but that you, 
senators, may judge for yourselves, it is due, in justice 
to myself, that I should suggest a few of the most 
prominent, which at the time were regarded as the 
senator now considers the present ; and then, as now, 
because, where duty is involved, I would not submit to 
party trammels. 

•* I go back to the commencement of my public life, 
the war session, as it was usually called, of 1812, when 
I first took my seat in the other house, a young man 
without experience to guide me, and I shall select, as 
the first instance, the navy. At that time, the adminis- 
tration and the party to which I was strongly attached 
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were decidedly opposed to this important arm of ser- 
vice. It was considered anti-republican to support it ; 
but acting with my then distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Cheves, who led the way, I did not hesitate to give it 
my hearty support, regardless of party ties. Does this 
instance sustain the charge of the senator ? 

** The next I shall select is the restrictive system of 
that day ; the Embargo, the Non-importation and Non- 
intercourse Acts. This, too, was a party measure, 
which had b^en long and warmly contested, and, of 
course, the lines of party well drawn. Young and in- 
experienced as I was, I saw its defects, and resolutely 
opposed it almost alone of my party. The second or 
third speech I made, after I took my seat, was in open 
denunciation of the system ; and I may refer to the 
grounds I then assumed, the truth of which have been 
confirmed by time and experience, with pride and con- 
fidence. This will scarcely be selected by the senator 
to make good his charge. 

" I pass over other instances, and come to Mr. Dal- 
las's bank of 1814-15. That, too, was a party meas- 
ure. Banking was then comparatively but little un- 
derstood, and it may seem astonishing, at this time, that 
such a project should ever have received any counte- 
nance or support. It proposed to create a bank of 
•50,000,000, to consist almost entirely of what was 
called then the war stocks ; that is, the public debt cre- 
ated in carrying on the then war. It was provided 
that the bank should not pay specie during the war, 
and for three years after its termination, for carrying 
on which it was to lend the government the funds. In 
plain language, the government was to borrow back its 
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own credit from the bank, and pay to the institution 
six per cent, for its use. I had scarcely ever before 
seriously thought of banks or banking, but I clearly 
saw through the operation, and the danger to the gov- 
ernment and country ; and, regardless of party ties 
or denunciations, I opposed and defeated it in the man- 
ner I explained at the extra session. I then subjected 
myself to the very charge which the senator now 
makes ; but time has done me justice, as it will in the 
present instance. 

" Passing the intervening instances, I come down to 
my administration of the war department, where I 
acted on my own judgment and responsibility. It is 
known to all that the department, at the time, was per- 
fectly disorganized, with not much less than 350,000,000 
of outstanding and unsettled accounts, and the greatest 
confusion in every branch of service. Though with- 
out experience, I prepared, shortly after I went in, the 
bill for its organization, and on its passage I drew up 
the body of rules for carrying the act into execution, 
both of which remain substantially unchanged to this 
day. After reducing the outstanding accounts to a few 
millions, and introducing order and accountability in 
every branch of service, and bringing down the expendi- 
ture of the army from four to two and a half millions an- 
nually, without subtracting a single comfort from either 
officer or soldier, I left the department in a condition 
that might well be compared to the best in any country. 
If I am deficient in the qualities which the senator at- 
tributes to me, here in this mass of details and business 
it ought to be discovered. Will he look to this- to 
make good his charge ? 
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" From the war department I was transferred to the 
chair which you now occupy. How I acquitted my- 
self in the discharge of its duties, I leave it to the body 
to decide, without adding a word. The station, from 
its leisure, gave me a good opportunity to study the 
genius of the prominent measure of the day, called 
then the American System, of which I profited. I 
soon perceived where its errors lay, and how it would 
operate. I clearly saw its desolating efiects in one sec- 
tion, and corrupting influence in the other; and when 
I saw that it could not be arrested here, I fell back on 
my own state, and a blow was given to a system des- 
tined to destroy oar institutions, if not overthrown, 
which brought it to the ground. This brings me down 
to the presi'iit tijiie, and where passions and prejudices 
are yet too strong to make an appeal with any pros- 
pect of a fair and impartial verdict. I then transfer 
this, and all my subsequent acts, including the present, 
to the tribunal of posterity, with a perfect confidence 
that nothing will be found, in what I have said or done, 
to impeach my integrity or understanding. 
• " I have now, senators, repelled the attacks on me. I 
have settled and cancelled the debt between me and 
my accuser. I have not sought this controversy, nor 
have I shunned it when forced on me. I have acted 
on the defensive, and if it is to continue, which rests 
with the senator, I shall throughout continue so to act. 
I know too well the advantage of my position to sur- 
render it. The senator commenced the controversy, 
and it is but right that he should be responsible for the 
direction it shall hereafter take. Bo his determination 
what it may, I stand prepared to meet him." 
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Mr. Webster also attacked Mr. Calhoun, and charged 
him with deserting the opposition when victory was 
within their reach, and his " cooperation only was wanted 
to prostrate forever those in power." These few words, 
said Mr. Calhoun in his reply, contained the whole 
secret of the denunciations levelled against him ; and 
as Mr. Webster declared that he should soon move for 
a renewal of the protective policy, he pointed to this 
declaration as furnishing, if anything had been needed, 
a complete justification for his course. But he would 
not rest the matter here. He insisted, that Mr. Webster 
and himself entertained irreconcilable opinions in rela- 
tion to the character of the government, its principles, 
and its true policy ; and they were in theif appropriate 
spheres when arrayed in open hostility. 

A friend who was present during the delivery of Mr. 
Calhoun's speech in reply to Mr. Clay, says that, 
although he has heard many public speakers, he never 
witnessed such intense earnestness, such a display of 
impassioned eloquence, as characterized this great effort. 
The keen fulgent eyes of the speaker shot lightnings at 
every glance, his hair stood on end, large drops of sweat 
rested on his brow, and every feature and muscle were 
alive with animation. And while this burning flood of 
indignation was rolling in a deluge from his lips, the 
audience were so completely enchained that perfect 
silence was preserved, arid a pin might have been heard 
to drop in any part of the chamber ; and when he de- 
clared, with a gesture suited to his words, that he hurl- 
ed back the dart which had been thrown against him, 
the eyes of all were involuntarily turned to witness the 
effect of the blow. 
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Besolutions on the Subject of Abolitionism — Opinions of Mr. Calhoun — 
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— Support of Mr. Van Buren — Election of Harrison and Tyler — The 
Public Lands — Distribution — ^The Bank Bills — Defence of the Veto 
Power— Mr. Clay's Resolutions — ^Tariff of 1842— Ashburton Treaty. 

> 
Among the intellectual champions of the Senate, Mr. 
Calhoun now stood, like Gabriel, confessedly preemi- 
nent. A world-wide reputation was his ; no stranger 
entered the chamber without seeking him out as one of 
the first among his compeers ; and the warmest admirers 
of Clay and Webster willingly conceded that he was 
second only to the objects of their special praise. He 
attracted the attention, alike of friend and foe — he was 
** the observed of all observers." 

In debate he was felt to be powerful, and none dared 
enter the lists against him single-handed, unless clad in 
armor of mailed proof. It cannot be said that he^ 
never found his match ; but one thing is true — he never 
owned a superior. 

The abolitionists had continued to increase in num- 
bers and in influence in the northern states, and one or 
both parties in that section often coquetted with them 
at the state elections, in order to secure the success of 
their candidates, and not, in a majority of cases per- 
haps, with the view of ultimately rendering any assist- 
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domestic institutions of the states that compose the Union ; and that it 
is the solemn duty of the Goverumeut to resist all attempts by one 
portion of the Union to use it as an instrument to attack the domestic 
institutions of another, or to weaken or destroy such institutions, instead 
of strengthening and upholding tliem, as it is in duty bound to do. 

•* Resolved, That domestic slavery, as it exists in the Southern and 
Western States of this Union, composes an important part of their 
domestic institutions, inherited from their ancestors, and existing At the 
adoption of tlie Cun-titution, by which it is recognized as constituting an 
essential element hi the distribution of its powers among the i^tates ; and 
that no change of opinion or feeling on the part of the other states of 
the Union in relation to it can justify them or their citizens in open and 
systematic attacks thereon, with the view to its overthrow ; and that all 
Buch attacks are in manifest violation of the mutual and solenm pledge 
to protect and defend eadi other, given by the states respectively on 
entering into the Constitutional compact which formed the Union, and, 
as such, is a manifest breach of faith, and a. violation of the most solemn 
obligations, moral and religious. 

" Resolved, Tliat the intermeddling of any state or states, or their 
citizens, toaboUsh slavery in this district, or any of the territories, on 
the ground or under the pretext that it is immoral or sinful, or the pas- 
sage of any act ot measure of Congress with that view, would be a direct 
aod dangerous attack on the institutions of all the slaveholding states. 

" Resolved, That the union of these states rests on an equality of 
rights and advantages among its members ; and that whatever destroys 
that equality tends to destroy the Union itself; aud that it is the solemn 
duty of all, and more especially of this body, which represents the states 
in their corporate capacity, to resist all attempts to discriminate be- 
tween the states in extending the benefits of the Government to the 
several portions of the Union ; and that to refuse to extend to the 
Southern and Wes^tern States any advantage which would tend to 
strengthen or render them more secure, or increase their limits or popu- 
lation by the annexation of new territory or states, on the assumption or 
under the pretext that the institution of slavery, as it exists among 
them, is immoral or sinful, or otherwise obnoxious, would be contrary to 
that equality of rights and advantages which the Constitution was in- 
tended to secure alike to all the members of the Union, and would, in 
effect, disfranchise the slaveholding states, withholding tliera from the 
advantages, while it subjected them to the burdens, of the Government" 
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Mr. Calhoun defended his resdutions in a sort of 
running debate, during which he examined the relative 
rights, obligations, and duties, of the governments and 
the citizens of the slaveholding and non-slaveholdlng 
states. With some slight modifications, all the resolu- 
tions passed the Senate, except the last, which had ref- 
erence obviously to the admission of Florida, opposi- 
tion to which was already threatened, and to the con- 
templated acquisition of Texas. 

While upon this subject, it will not be amiss to state, 
once for all, what were the opinions of Mr. Calhoun on 
the subject of slavery. In his view, it ought not to be 
considered, as it exists in the United States, in the ab- 
stract ; but rather as a political institution, existing prior 
to the formation of the government and expressly recog- 
nized in the Constitution.* The framers of that instru- 
ment regarded slaves as property, and admitted the 
right of ownership in -them.! The institution being 
thus acknowledged, he contended that the faith of all 
the states was pledged against any interference with it 
in the states in which it existed ; and that in the District 
of Columbia, and in the territories from which slavery 
had not been excluded by the Missouri Compromise, 
being the common property of all the states, the owner 
of slaves enjoyed the same rights and was entitled to 
the same protection, if he chose to emigrate thither, or 
if already a resident, as if he were in one of the slave 
states — in other words, that upon common soil, his right 
of property should be respected. Any interference 
with it, therefore, direct or indirect, immediate or remote, 

* Article I, Section 2 ; Article iy., Section 2. 

t ** Madison Papers," (Debates in the Conyention) pp. 181, 891 
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be felt bound to oppose, and did oppose to the very close 
of his life. 

He held, too, that it was desirable to continue the 
institution at the south; that it had been productive 
of more good than harm ; and that " in no other condi- 
tion, or in any other age or country, [had] the Negro 
race ever attained so high an elevation in morals, 
intelligence, or civilization."* Slavery, he was ac- 
customed to say, existed in some form or another, in all 
civilized countries; and he was disposed to doubt the 
correctness of the sentiment contained in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that all men are born free and 
equal. Natural rights, indeed, in every age, in every 
country, and under every form of government, have 
been, and are, regulated and controlled by political in- 
stitutions. He considered the. colored population as 
constituting an inferior race, and that slavery was not 
a degradation, but had the direct tendency to improve 
their moral, social, and intellectual condition. The 
situation of the slaves was an enviable one in com- 
parison with that of the free negroes at the north, or 
with that of the operatives in the manufactories, and 
the laboring classes generally in Great Britain.f Of 
what value, except relatively, he asked — and asked, too, 
with a great deal of pertinence — were political rights, 
when he saw thousands of voters, in the northern states, 
in the service of powerful monopolies or employed on 

* Letter to Mr. Pakenham, April 18, 1844. 

f See Humphrey's Tour, vol I chap. 20 *, Durbin's Observations m 
Europe, toL ii chap. 18 ; Head's Manufacturing Districts of England, 
patnm. 
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jiul)]ic works, fairly driven to the polls with ballots in 
their liantls ? 

The negro slave, he contended, felt and acknowledged 
his inferiority,, and regarded his position as a proper and 
natural one.* Tlie two races in the Southern states 
were almost equal in numbers. They could not live 
upon ternis of equality. " It may, in truth, be assumed 
05 a maxim/* was his language, ** that two races differ- 
inir so greatly, and in so many resj)ects, cannot possibly 
exist together in the same country, where their numbers 
are nearly equal, without the one being subjected to the 
other. Experience has proved that the existing rela- 
tion, in which the one is subjected to the other, in the 
slaveholding states, is consistent with the peace and 
safety of both, with great improvement to the inferior ; 
while the same experience proves that * ♦ * the 
abolition of slavery would (if it did not destroy the 
inferior by conflicts, to which it would lead) reduce it 
to the extremes of vice and wretchedness. In this 
view of the subject, it may be asserted, that what is 
called slavery is in reality a political institution, essen- 
tial to the peace, safety, and prosperity of those states 
of the Union* in which it exists."! 

Entertaining these views, it is not strange that Mr. 
Calhoun regarded the movements of the abolitionists as 
.being dictated by a false philanthropy, and that he 
thought them calculated, if persisted in, to jeopard the 
happiness and tranquillity of the slave states, and to 
endanger the peace of the Union ; nor that he so often 
warned his fellow-citizens of the Southern states against 

• Dr. Kstes' Defence of Ne^ro Slavery, p. 74. 
f Letter to Mr. Pakeiiliam. 
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the designs openly avowed, or secretly cherished, which, 
if not early opposed or counteracted, would prove 
highly prejudicial to their interests and their welfare. 
Where so niuch was at stake, he thought it well to be 
wise in time. 

At the session of 1838-39, in a speech characterized 
by his usual ability, Mr. Calhoun opposed a bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Crittenden, to prevent the interference 
of certain federal officers in the elections. He took 
the ground, that the acceptance of an office under the 
federal government, did not deprive the individual of 
the right of suffrage guaranteed to him by the constitu- 
tion and laws of his own state, and ought not to debar 
him from the exercise of any of the privileges incident 
thereto. He further argued, that the true cause of the 
increase in strength and in influence of the executive 
power, was to be found in the large revenue which had 
been collected and expended, — in the latter operation 
adding materially to the patronage of the federal govern- 
ment and its head. He stated that it would be pre- ^ 
sumptuous in him to advise the administration, but if 
they would hear the voice of one who wished them N 
well, he would recommend to them to bring back the Cv" * 
government to the true Jeffersonian policy. " You are . \ 
placed," he said, "in the most remarkable juncture that 
has ever occurred since the establishment of the federal 
government, and, by seizing the opportunity, you may 
bring the vessel of state to a position where she may 
take a new tack, and thereby escape all the shoals and 
breakers into the midst of which a false steerage has 
run her, and bring her triumphantly into her destined 
port, with honor to yourselves and safety to those on 

17 
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board. Take your stand boldly; avow your object; 
disclose your measures, and let the people see clearly 
that you intend to do what Jefferson designed, but, from 
adverse circumstances, could not accomplish : to reverse 
the measures originating in principles and policy not 
congenial with otir political system ; to divest the 
government of all undue patronage and influence; to 
restrict it to the few great objects intended by the Con- 
stitution ; in a word, to give a complete ascendency to 
the good old Virginia school over its antagonist, which 
time and experience have proved to be foreign and 
dangerous to our system of government, and you may 
count with confidence on their support, without looking 
to other means of success. Should the government 
take such a course at this favorable moment, our free 
and happy institutions may be perpetuated for genera- 
tions, but, if a different, short will be their duration." 

At the session of 1839-40, several important ques- 
tions were discussed. Mr. Calhoun made able speeches 
in opposition to the assumption of the state debts by the 
general government, — a project then seriously agitated 
by a number of leading whigs ; and to the bankrupt 
bill, which he approved, however, as respected its 
compulsory features relating to individuals. He thought 
the bill ought not to include banks, and decidedly con- 
demned the insolvent features introduced into it. But 
his ablest speech at this session was made upon his 
resolutions in the case of the brig Enterprise, on the 
13th of March, 1840. These resolutions aflirmed, and 
Mr. Calhoun maintained with much power and elo- 
quence in his speech, that a ship or a vessel on the high 
fieas^ in time of peace, engaged in a lawful voyage, was. 
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according to the laws of nations, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the slate to which her flag belonged, — 
as much so as if constituting a part of its own domain ; 
that if such ship or vessel should be forced, by stress of 
weather, or other unavoidable cause, into the port of a 
friendly power, she would lose none of the rights apper- 
taining to heron the high seas, but, on the contrary,' she, 
and her cargo and persons on board, with their property, 
and all the rights belonging to their personal relations, 
as established by the laws of the state to which they 
belong, would be placed under the protection which the 
laws of nations extend to the unfortunate under such 
circumstances ; and that the brig Enterprise, which 
was forced unavoidably, by stress of weather, into 
Port Hamilton, Bermuda Island, while on a lawful voy- 
age on the high seas, from one port of the Union to 
another, came within the principles embraced in his 
resolutions, and the seizure and detention of the negroes 
on board, by the local authority of the island, was an 
act in violation of the laws of nations, and highly un- 
just to our own citizens, to whom they belonged. 

At the presidential election in 1840, Mr. Calhoun 
supported Mr. Van Buren, as did his friends in South 
Carolina. The administration of that gentleman had 
been conducted, on all important points, in entire con- 
sonance, as Mr. Calhoun believed, with the republican 
principles; and he decidedly approved, therefore, of 
giving the electoral vote of the state to him. But the 
result in the Union was unfavorable, and General Har- 
rison and Mr. Tyler were elected to the two highest 
offices in the gift of the American people — not as the 
exponents of any particular set of principles, for the 
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" There have been few measures ever presented for 
consideration so grossly misrepresented, or so much 
misconceived, as the one in question. It has been 
represented as a gift — a surrender — an abandonment 
of the public domain to the new states ; and having 
assumed that to be its true character, the most unwor- 
thy motives have been attributed to the author for in- 
troducing it. Nothing is more untrue. The cession 
is neither more nor less than a conditional sale, not ex- 
tended to the whole of the public domain, as represent- 
ed, but to that portion in the new states respectively, 
within whose limits they lie ; the greater part of which 
are mere remnants, which have long since been offered 
for sale, without being sold. 

" The conditions on which they are proposed to be 
ceded or sold are drawn up with the greatest care, and 
with the strictest provisions to insure their fulfilment ; 
one of which is, that the state should pay 65 per cent, 
of the gross proceeds of the sale to the General Gov- 
ernment, and retain only 35 per cent, for the trouble, 
expense, and responsibility attending their administra- 
tion. Another is, that the existing laws, as they stand, 
except so far as they may be modified or authorized to 
be modified by the act of cession, shall remain un- 
changed, unless altered by the joint consent of the 
General Government and the several states. They are 
respectively authorized, if they should think proper, to 
adopt a system of graduation and preemption within 
well-defined and safe limits prescribed in the conditions ; 
and the General Government is authorized to appoint 
officers in the several states, to whom its share of the 
proceeds of the sale shall be directly paid, without 
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going into the state treasury ; and these conditions are 
put under the guardianship of the courts, by providing, 
if they shall be violated, that all after rules by the state 
shall be null and void. So far from this being a gift or 
an abandonment of the public lands to the new states, 
he has clearly proved, if there be truth in figures, that 
the government would receive a greater amount of 
revenue from the lands in the new states, under the 
system he proj)oses, than under the present. These 
demonstrations are based on calculations which neither 
have nor can be impugned. 

"But his views extended far beyond dollars and cents 
in bringing forward the measure. He proposed to 
effect by it the high political objects of placing the new 
states on the same footing of equality and independence 
with the old, in reference to their domain ; to cut off 
the vast amount of patronage which the public lands 
place in the hand of the executive ; to withdraw them 
as one of the stakes, from the presidential game; to 
diminish by one fourth the business of Congress, and 
with it the length and expense of its session ; to enlist 
the government of the now states on the side of the 
General Government ; to aid in a more careful adminis- 
tration of the rest of the public domain, and thereby 
prevent the whole of it from becoming the property 
of the occupants from possession ; and, finally, to pre- 
vent the too rapid extinction of Indian titles in propor- 
tion to the demand for lands from the increase of popu- 
lation, which he shows to be pregnant with great em- 
barrassment and danger. These are great objects, of 
high political import ; and if they could be effected by 
4he\neasure proposed, it is justly entitled to be ranked 
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among the wisest and most politic ever brought for- 
ward. That they can be effected, it is almost impos- 
sible for any well-informed and dispassionate mind de- 
liberately to read the speeches and documents referred 
to, and to doubt."* 

What woidd have been the policy pursued by Gen- 
eral Harrison in his administration of the government, 
we can only conjecture. His cabinet was composed 
of decided Whigs ; and there is every reason to sup- 
pose he would have approved the measures subsequently 
proposed by their friends in Congress. But the hand 
of Providence removed him by death, shortly after his 
inauguration, and Mr. T\ler succeeded him in the 
presidential office. Previous to this time, an extra 
session of Congress had been called, upon the urgent 
solicitation of leading Whigs, who were in haste to undo 
the legislation of former years, and to establish, as far 
as they could by statute, the Utopia in governmental 
policy which had long teen the subject alike of their 
dreams and their hopes. 

Congress assembled for the extra session on the last 
day of May, 1841 ; Mr. Calhoun again appearing in 
his place in the Senate, to which he had been reelected 
for another term. High in hope, rendered confident 
in tone and overbearing in manner by their recent vic- 
tory, and full to overflowing with ardor and enthusiasm, 
the Whig members of the 27th Congress entered the 
Capitol. In their haste to carry their favorite measures, 
they stopped not for forms or ceremonies. They fol- 
lowed without hesitation in the wake of their leader 
Mr. Clay, who brought forward and urged the adoption 
* Memoir of Mr. Oalhoun, 1843. 
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of his plans, with the boldness and manliness, and, 
withal, the anx>gance forming such prominent traits in 
his character. The Independent Treasury law was 
repealed, against the votes of Mr. Caltumn and his Re- 
publican friends. In the minority as they were, it 
seemed impossible to oppose any checks or hindrances 
to the movements of the party in power. 

Having dispo^, as they thought forever, of this 
great Republican measure, the Whigs began to develop 
their own policy. Their system of measures, leaving 
out of view minor and comparatively unimportant prop- 
ositions, was a triad — the Distribution of the Land 
Revenue among the states, the Incorporation of a Na- 
tional Bank, and the Revision of the Tariff so as to 
afford increased protection. 

Distribution was but another name {or the assump- 
tion of the state debts, and its object was to create a 
necessity for a high protective tariff, by withdrawing 
the revenue derived from the ^ale of the public lands 
from the treasury. Mr. Calhoun <^>posed it, as he had 
done at previous sessions ; and on the 24th of August, 
1841, he delivered one of his ablest speeches against the 
passage of the bill. It was an effort every way worthy 
of the cause and the man. He, of course, took the old 
Republican ground, that the original cession of the 
public lands was made to furnish the General Govern- 
ment with the means of defence, in opposition to the 
federal doctrine that it was the trustee of the states 
making the cession ; and that if this resource were 
taken away, a much higher tariff would be needed foi 
revenue— a result which the protectionists were ex- 
tremely anxious to secure — and thus the policy of a 
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high protective tariflf with a permanent distribution of 
the surplus revenue, would be fastened on the country 
for all time to come. 

So palpable were the objections raised by Mr. Cal- 
houn and other senators to the policy of distribution, 
and they were urged with such power and effect, that 
a sufficient number of Whigs united with them to pro- 
cure the adoption of a proviso to the bill, declaring 
that the distribution should cease whenever the average 
rate of duties collected exceeded twenty per cent. 
Before the law went into operation, the Whigs increas- 
ed the duties beyond that average, and it remained a 
dead letter on the statute book. 

The Bankrupt bill was again brought forward at this 
session, and again opposed by Mr. Calhoun. 

Two different bills providing for the incorporation 
of a national bank — the second one, however, disguis- 
ing the project under the name of a fiscal agent of the 
treasury — passed both houses of Congress. Mr. Cal- 
houn now felt free to vote upon the question as if it 
were an entirely new one ; and as he was totally op- 
posed to any connection between the government and 
banks, he voted against both measures. President 
Tyler, true to his State Rights principles, vetoed each 
bill in turn. The Whig party were confounded and 
dismayed ; Congress adjourned in confusion, and the 
cabinet was dissolved. At the ensuing session — that 
of 1841-42 — a fierce onslaught was made, under the 
auspices of Mr. Clay, upon the President, and upon his 
exercise of the veto power. However much Mr. Cal- 
houn was disposed to resist the usurpations of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, he would by no 
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means trespass upon its rights; and he regarded the 
veto as one of the great conservative features of the 
Constitution — a check upon hasty legislation and a 
protection to the Executive, the states, and the people, 
against legislative encroachment. 

One of the ablest speeches he ever delivered was 
made on this question, and in defence of the veto power, 
which Mr. Clay proposed to take away in part from 
the President, by an amendment of the Constitution. 
He contended that if the executive power had been 
unwisely or improperly increased, the fault was in 
Congress — in their special legislation, in the high tariff 
system, the collection of more revenue than was needed, 
the vast exj)enditures, and the multiplication of officers 
.consequent upon these evils. " Is it not clear," he said, 
" that so far from the veto being the cause of the in- 
crease of his [the President's] power, it would have 
acted as a limitation on it if it had been more freely 
and frequently used ? If the President had vetoed the 
original bank — the connection with the banking system 
— the tariffs of '24 and '28, and the numerous acts ap- 
propriating money for roads, canals, harbors, and a long 
list of other measures not less unconstitutional, would 
his power have .been half as great as it now is ? He 
has grown great and powerful, not because he used his 
veto, but because he abstained from using it. In fact, 
it is difficult to imagine a case in which its application 
can tend to enlarge his power, except it be the case of 
an act intended to repeal a law calculated to increase 
his power, or to restore the authority of one which, by 
an arbitrary construction of his power, he has set 
aside." He also denied, most emphatically, that this 
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was a government in which the numerical majority 
were alone potential, as was contended by the Whigs, 
who affirmed that the people had decided in favor of 
their measures by the election of General Harrison, 
although they made no declaration of their principles 
whatsoever. But he held that this was a government in 
which the states were heard, and one in which the rights 
of the minority were respected. This was done by the 
division of the legislative power into three branches ; 
and to remove one of them, as must be the effect of 
abolishing or restricting the veto, would be to destroy 
the beauty and harmony of the whole system. 

Early in this session, Mr. Clay had introduced a 
series of resolutions expressive of his views in relation 
to the revenues and expenditures of the government. 
He avowed himself friendly to the general principles 
of the Compromise act and the ad valorem feature; 
proposed to raise no more revenue than was necessary 
for the econoniical administration of the government : 
and disapproved of any resort to loans or treasury notes, 
in time of peace, except to meet temporary deficits. 
So far Mr. Calhoun agreed with him : But he further 
proposed to raise all the revenue from customs, to sur- 
render the land fund to the states, and to repeal the 
proviso in the distribution act; and upon these points 
they wholly disagreed. Mr. Calhoun spoke on the 
resolutions, on the 16th of March, and protested in 
earnest terms against any departure from the great 
principle of the Compromise act, that no duty should 
be imposed after the 30th day of June, 1842, except 
for revenue necessary for the government economically 
administered. 
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The protest of Mr. Calhoun was unavailing. Mr. 
Clay himself resigned his seat in the Senate, partly, it 
may be, because the friends of protection were beseech- 
ing him to lend his aid in raising the duties ; and this 
he could not have done, without violating his solemn 
declaration made in 1833, that the compromise act was 
" a treaty of peace and amity" not to be disturbed,* and 
departing from the sentiments avowed in his speech on 
his resolutions, that specifia duties and discriminations 
were unwise and unjust, and the advalorem principle 
was entitled to the preference.f 

But, in the absence of Mr. Clay, there were other 
champions of protection to take his place, and the 
renewal of this perilous policy had been predetermined. 
Were it not for the disordered currency, the large 
expenditures, and the excessive issues of paper money 
by the banks, the influence of the compromise act 
would have been healthy. But the sudden reduction 
of the duties, on the 31st of December, 1841, in the then 
embarrassed condition of the country, occasioned a 
great falling off in the revenue. This was a misfortune, 
as Mr. Calhoun readily admitted ; and he would cheer- 
fully have favored any temporary expedient, or any 
moderate change in the tariff system, which would have 
made good the deficiency and prevented a recurrence 
of the evil. With this the manufacturers were not con- 
tent ; they wanted to substitute the old protective 
duties for the revenue duties,^ and to restore the 
specific features and the minimums. 

* Speech in the Senate, February 16, 1833. 

t Speech, March 1, 1842. 

X The terms protective duty and revenue duty are often misapplied. 
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In the first place, a provisional tariff bill was passed, 
extending the compromise act to the 1st of August, as 
the minimum was reached on the dOth of June, 1842, 
and after that date no duty exceeding twenty per cent, 
was to be collected, nor that even, as was thought by 
many, without some special law. The provisional bill 
required the duties to be collected at the same rates as 
were collectable on the 1st of June : it also postponed 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, but 
did not surrender the principle, and Mr. Calhoun and 
other republican senators therefore opposed it. It was 
vetoed by the President ; and the act of 1842, establish- 
ing a rate of duties averaging nearly forty per cent on 
the aggregate value of in) ports, and of course highly 
protective, subsequently passed both houses — each by 
a single vote — and was reluctantly signed by the Presi- 
dent. It is almost unnecessary to say, that Mr. Cal- 
houn opposed the passage of this bill from first to last. 
He likewise delivered an able speech against it on the 
5th of August, and pronounced it to be decidedly worse 
than " the bill of abominations." Its protective features 
were artfully concealed under specific rates and mini- 
mums, but its true character could not be mistaken, and 
it was generally condemned throughout the country, by 
all except the manufacturers and the ultra Whigs. 

On the 20th day of August, 1842, the Senate ratified 
the treaty of Washington, or the Ashburton treaty, by 
which the northeastern boundary was satisfactorily 

A revenue duty is one whose increase would be followed by an increase 
of revenue, or which is already fixed at the maximum of revenue ; and 
a protective duty is one of absolute prohibition, or which must be re- 
duced in order to inoreaM the revenue. 
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settled, by the decisive vote of 39 to 9. Mr. Calhoun 
voted with the majority, and delivered a speech in favor 
of the treaty marked by great ability and power, and 
which elicited the highest encomiums in England as 
well as in America. He had never doubted the justice 
of the claims of Maine, yet, as the United States had 
in effect agreed to compromise the question by sub- 
mitting it to arbitration, he approved of the treaty as a 
fair and honorable settlement of the dilficulty. He 
fully concurred in the sentiments afterwards expressed 
so pertinently and forcibly by Sir Robert Peel, in 
reference to this and the Oregon question, that it was 
" the better policy to propose, in the spirit of peace, con- 
ditions perfectly compatible with the honor of each 
country, and not requiring from either any sacrifice, 
territorial or commercial, which would not be dearly 
purchased by the cost of a single week's hostilities."* 

* Address to his oonstituentfl at Tamworth, 1847. 
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For reasons similar to those which had influenced 
him in voting for the ratification of the Treaty of 
Washington, Mr. Calhoun opposed the efforts, whether 
intentional or otherwise, made during the latter part of X 
Mr. Tyler's administration and the first year of Mr. 
Polk's, to produce a war between the United States 
and Great Britain on account of the Oregon diflSculty. 
He did not think that the title to the whole of Oregon, 
as high as 54° 40', was entirely unquestionable. On 
the contrary, he was of the opinion, that the 49th 
parallel, or some line near that, should be adopted as 
the boundary. As he regarded this matter, both par 
ties were committed, by the negotiations of 1818, 1824 
and 1826-27, to a compromise of the question by the 
mutual surrender of a part of their respective claims ; 
and at the session of 1842-43, he delivered a speech on 
the Oregon bill, introduced by Mr. Linn, of Missouri, 
which provided for granting lands, and for commencing 
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systematically the colonization and settlement of the 
territory iu dispute. He opposed the bill, and insisted, 
that it was neither wise nor prudent, to assert at that 
time the exclusive right to the territory, as the bill con- 
templated. In his view, the position of the United 
Stales should be one of masterly inactivity. The pos- 
session of the Pacific coast was of great importance to 
them, as it could not be doubted that their authority 
would soon extend from ocean to ocean. The naval 
8U|)eriority of Great Britain, in men and materiel, if not 
in efficiency, was not to be doubted nor denied, and it 
was evident that she could dispatch troops and muni- 
tions of war to Oregon with about as much facility as 
the United States, or, from her East India possessions, 
with even greater ease. He was in favor therefore, of 
leaving causes already in operation, to work as they had 
done, silently. The tide of voluntary emigration from 
the older stales and territories was passing beyond the 
Rocky Mountains ; and it was more than probable, 
that in a few years Oregon would contain a large 
population, ready and willing, if the title of the United 
States should then be asserted by force of arms, essen- 
tially to aid in its support and defence. 

At the close' of this session, which terminated in 
X, IMarch, 1813, Mr. Calhoun resigned his seat in the 
Senate. His private affairs had become considerably 
embarrassed, in consequence of his protracted absences 
from home, and his inability to supervise and direct 
their management except during brief intervals. Of 
senatorial honors, too, he had enough to satisfy the am- 
bition of any man. Many of his friends, doubtless, look- 
ed forward to his elevntion to the highest office in the 
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nation, — as they had a right to do, for he was in erery 
w^ay worthy of this proud distinction, arid would have 
conferred more honor upon it, than would have been 
reflected upon himself. Did he cherish any aspirations 
of this character, they were confined to his own bosom, 
and never gave him a moments' pain. Retired to the pri- 
vacy of his beautiful home at Fort Hill, in the vicinity 
of Pendleton Court House, he was far happier, in the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness, and in the occupa- 
tions and pursuits of a planter, than while mingling in 
the bustle and turmoil of party politics, which was 
wholly unavoidable while he was at Washington. 

But as the war-horse never forgets the sights and 
sounds that animated him on the field of battle, so he 
remembered the important subjects that had engrossed 
his attention, and taxed his powers, in the stormy 
debate ; and if he did not long to participate again in 
the strife, his thoughts were often turned to the spot 
where " the war of words was high." The theory of 
our government — of all governments — was still his 
study ; and politics, in ihje enlarged, more comprehen- 
sive, and philosophical sense of the term, daily attended 
him in his study and in his walks, as ftmiliar spirits 
with whom he loved to take sweet counsel together. 

On the 28lh of February, 1844, Mr. Upshur, the ta- 
lented and accomplished Secretary of State, was sud- 
denly killed on board the steamer Princeton, by ti e ex-^'^ 
plosion of one of its guns. Previous to the occurrence 
of this melancholy event, negotiations had been opened 
between the authorities of Texas and those of the 
United States, for the annexation of her territory to 
that of the latter power. 
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V Mr. Calhoan had been long known as a warm friend 
to the ac({uisition of Texas. He was never of the 
opinion that Louisiana extended beyond the Sabine, 
and did not, therefore, as a meniber of Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet, disapprove of the surrender of the American 
claim to the territory west of that nver.* In May, 
1836, he proposed the recognition of the independence 
of Texas, by a resolution introduced into the Senate ; 
in 1837, he voted for the acknowledgment of her inde- 
pendence ; in 1838, he supported a resolution declaring 
that the acquisition of Texas was desirable, whenever 
it could be made with her consent, and consistent with 
the treaties, faith, and stipulations of the Unhed States; 
and when Texas had maintained her position of suc- 
cessful rebellion for a period of nine years, during which 
time she had exercised before the world all the rights 
and powers of an independent state, he did not consider 
it requisite or necessary to consult the government from 
whose authority she had revolted, before entering into 
a treaty of annnexation with her. 

There were several powerful reasons, as Mr. Cal- 
I houn thought, which in^peratively demanded the annexa* 
jftion of Texas to the territories of the United Slates. 
/ In the first place, it was important because of its prox- 
[ ijnJJjMe-Jto^ X^rleans, the great eruporium of^he-valley 
of the Mississippi, and the liability of the latter to be 
attacked from it under numerous disadvantages, in a 
state of war ; in the second place, itjwas important, be- 
cause England desired to secure Texas as a commercial 
dependency,! from which she could obtain _cotton^in 

• Address to the People of the Southern States July 5th, 1849. 
f See the Speech of Mr. Houston in the U. S. Senate,--CoDgre8aoi«] 
Olohe— 2d aeseioD, 29th Congreea— p. 469. 
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abundance, for her manufactories, and liv e oak for the 
use of her immense naval establishment,*-and thus the ^ 
pe*cuiiiary interests of the cotton growing states, which 
furnished the English manufacturers with their chief 
supply of the raw material, were likely to be seriously 
prejudiced ; and in the third place, it was important, 
because England and France were exerting all their >--Nr 
influence to prevent the annexation, and the former had 
favored projects for the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
which, if it should take place, could not fail to disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of the American Union.* It 
is true, that the British Secretary of Foreign affairs 
(Lord Aberdeen), while admitting the desire of his gov- 
ernment to witness the abolition of slavery in Texas, 
insisted that they had no intention of interfering in any 
way with the institutions of the United States, or of 
any portion of them ;t but it is equally true, that frank- 
ness never characterized British diplomacy. Lord 
Aberdeen had had an interview with a deputation of 
the World's Convention, upon the subject of procuring 
the abolition of slavery in Texas; and he had publicly 
avowed his feelings and wishes in this respect, on the 
floor of Parliament.^ It was notorious, too, that the 
Canadas had for years been filled with the emissaries 
of British abolitionists, who were constantly engaged in 
efforts to promote the escape of slaves from their mas- 
ters in the southern states of the union ; and it could 
not be doubted that they anticipated a much better 

* Letter of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham, April 18, 1844. 
f Senate Doc. 841 — Ist session, 28th Congross — ^p. 48. 
% Conversation in the House of Lords, between Lord Brougham and 
liOrd Aberdeen — See Ijondon Morning Chronicle, August 19, 1848. 
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field for their operations, if slavery could be abolished 
in Texas, close . upon the borders of the slaveholding 
states. 

Such being the well-known sentiments of Mr. Cal- 
houn with reference to the proposed annexation of 
Texas, he was invited by President Tyler, who had re- 
constructed his cabinet from the members of both politi- 
cal parties, to take the place at the head of the State 
Department made vacant by the death of Mr. Upshur. 
After some hesitation, which was at length overcome 
by the importance of this pending question, Mr. 
Calhoun accepted the appointment — the nomination 
having been unanimously confirmed by the Senate with- 
out even going through the formality of a reference to 
a committee — and immediately repaired to his post at 
Washington. On the 12th day of April, 1844, he had 
the gratification of signing a treaty of annexation with 
the representatives of the Texan government. 

The treaty was discussed for several weeks in the 
Senate, but was finally rejected by that body, partly on 
account of political considerations and the objection of 
the northern whig senators to the extension of the slave 
territory of the Union ; but mainly, for the reason, that 
the boundaries of Texas were not defined, though it was 
well understood that she laid claim to all the territory 
North and East of the Rio del Norte, or Rio Grande, 
not belonging to the United States — the justice of 
which claim was disputed by most, if not all, the sena- 
tors who voted against the treaty. No provision was 
inserted in the treaty in regard to the boundary, because 
it proposed to annex Texas as a territory, and the right 
to settle it would, of course, belong to the government 
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of the United States. In this view of the case, as soon 
as the treaty was concluded, the American chargi d' 
affaires was instructed by Mr. Calhoun to assure the 
Mexican Government that the President of the United 
States desired to settle all questions between the two 
countries that might grow out. of the treaty, or any 
other cause, on liberal and satisfactory terms ; and that 
the boundary of Texas was purposely left undefined in 
the treaty, in order that it might be an open question 
to be fairly and fully discussed and settled.* An envoy 
was shortly after sent to Mexico, with instructions to 
make the same assurances, and with full powers to 
enter upon the negotiation.! 

Meanwhile, Mr. Polk had been put in nomination 
for the presidency by the Republican parly, as the 
avowed friend of the immediate annexation of Texas ; 
and at the election in the fall of 1811, he was triumph- 
antly chosen over Mr. Clay, the Wliig candidate, and 
a decided opponent of the measure. Ollvjrqnesuons— 
such as the protective policy, internal improvonients, a 
national bank and an independenttreasury — were like- 
wise at issue. Upon these Mr. Polk coincided with 
Mr. Calhoun, and the latter was highly gratified at his 
success. 

Public opinion being now ascertained to be favorable 
to the annexation, a joint resolution was brought for- 
ward and passed at the second session of the twenty- 
ci:4hih Congress, under which Texas w.is at length an- 
nexed. On the accession of Mr. Polk, in March, 1845, 

* Senate Doa 341 — Ist session, 28th Congroa?* — p. 68. 
f Documents accompanying ?re>4itlent's Message, 2nd pession, 28th 
Congress. 
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many of Mr. Calhoun's friends were quite anxious that 
he should be continued in the office of Secretary of 
State, but he promptly informed the new president, that 
he was unwilling to remain in the cabinet. He was 
not by any means unfriendly to the incoming admin- 
istration, but he desired to maintain a position of quasi 
independence, and he was daily becoming more of a 
statesman and less of a politician. But aside from this 
consideration, there were other reasons that influenced 
him. There were, among the supporters of Mr. Polk, 
many who were not favorable to the annexation of 
Texas, or who were dissatisfied witli the manner in 
which it had been effected ;* and it was to be feared, 
that if Mr. Calhoun remained in the cabinet, they 
would attempt to embarrass the administration, for the 
reason that he had been the most efficient agent in 
securing that valuable acquisition of territory. He 
had also questioned the propriety of a resolution adopted 
by the convention that nominated Mr. Polk, in favor 
of asserting the title of the United States to the whole 
of Oregon ; and when he saw an effort making in the 
north and west, to force the question to a settlement, 
at the hazard of bringing on a war with Great Britain, 
he had opened a negotiation with the British minister 
for the adjustment of the conflicting claims. His 
course in this respect was not satisfactory to nil the 
republican members from the northern and western 
states, and the harmony of the party, for the tinie at least, 
was probably secured by his retiring from the cabinet. 

♦ Among the supporters of Mr. Clay Uiere were probably as manj 
who approTcd of the annexation, as there were friends of Mr. Polk who 
opposed it. 
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But Mr. Polk shared in the feeling common to the 
prudent and sagacious politicians in both parties, that 
Mr. Calhoun's abilities — his caution, skill, and fore- 
sight, — might be of great benefit to the country in a 
diplomatic capacity, and therefore tendered to him the 
mission to England. This he declined, both on ac- 
count of the indisposition of his daughter, and because 
of his firm conviction that the Oregon difficulty, in re- 
gard to which he felt great anxiety, could be settled 
only at Washington — that "the peace," as he said, 
"was to be made here." 

Mr. Calhoun had been succeeded in the Senate by 
Judge Huger, but the expression of the whole South " 
was so earnest and so united in favor of the return of 
the former to his old position, that the Judge resigned 
his seat, and Mr. Calhoun was chosen to fill the unex- 
pired term. He would willingly have retired once 
more to private life, but his friends insisted that the 
country had need of his services in the settlement of 
the Oregon question, and he yielded to their wishes. 
He again took his place in that august body of which 
he had long been one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments, and had the proud satisfaction of defending the 
Oregon treaty of 1840, and of contributing to its rati- 
fication by his vote. 

In November, 1845, a South- Western Convention, 
composed of delegates from the southern and western 
states, was held at Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. Cal- 
houn attended as a delegate from South Carolina, and 
was chosen president o( the convention. Its object 
was to promote the development of the resources of 
the western and south-western states ; and resolutions, 
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and a memorial to Coogress, setting forth the objects 
had in Tiew, and the action required by the general 
government, were adopted. Mr. Calhoun did not con- 
car in all the proceedings though approving of them in 
the main. He presented the memorial in the Senate, 
at the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress, and 
on his motion it was referred to a select committee of 
which he was made chairman. On the 26th of June, 
18M, he made a report, luminous in style and masterly 
in argument, in which may be found his matured opin- 
ions upon the subject of improvements by. the general 
government, more particularly with respect to harbors 
and rivers. 

He thought that the navigation of the Mississippi 
river and its navigable tributaries, where three or more 
states bordered upon them — ^which was the main sub- 
ject of consideration at the Memphis Convention — 
might and ought to be improved by the general gov- 
emment, by the removal of obstructions. H e deriv ed 
the power to make th^ae imp rov eroe n ta,jiQL from the 
X ^clause in the constitution authorizing Congress to pro- 
v^vide for the " common defence and general welfare," 
but from that authorizing Congress ** to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 
states." Hjrb ors fo r shelter and for the„navy^e was 
of^opinion, might be niade TiTthe .Mississippi and^ts 
tributaries ; but canals around falls or other obstruc- 
tions, could not be made, except that where they passed 
through the public domain, alternate sections of land 
might be granted to aid in their construction. Where 
a tributary of the Mississippi was bordered by less than 
three states, he thought it should be improved by the 
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state or states which it intersected, or by individuals. 
The same principles he applied to other rivers empty- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, and the 
lakes. He also expressed the opinion, that the power 
to regulate commerce embraced the establishment of 
light-houses, piers, buoys, beacons, and harbors for 
shelter and the navy, on the sea coast, the lakes, and 
the rivers intersecting three or more states. Commer- 
cial harbors, he thought, should be constructed by the 
states ; and Congress should empower them to lay ton- 
nage duties for this purpose. The general govern- 
ment, he maintained, had no power to aid directly in 
the construction of roads or canals, but, as in the case 
of canals around falls, alternate sections of the public 
land intersected by them might be granted, because 
such improvements were calculated to raise the value 
of the remaining sections. 

Cherishing these views, Mr. Calhoun cordially ap- 
proved of the veto of the Harbor and River bill by 
President Polk, in August, 1846, and of the general 
principles of his special message on the subject of in- 
ternal improvements, dated the 15th of December, 1847. 

At the session of 1845-6, Mr. Calhoun was gratified 
by the reenactment of the Independent Treasury bill, 
with some modifications which experience had shown 
to be necessary, and doubly so, by the establishment 
of a new tariff of duties based upon strict revenue 
principles. The protracted struggle was brought to a 
close. Free trade was at length triumphant. There 
was an end of distribution sustained by a protective 
tariff. The important truths which he had labored so 
long to establish were now acknowledged with a unani- 

18 
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mity ihat promised to ensure the much desired perma- 
nence in the iniposilion and collection of duties. The 
eflect of this great triumph was not confined to this 
side of the Atlantic ; C(»bden and his associates were 
inspired to new efibrts by the success of Calhoun ; and 
the ablest statesmen of Great Britain, the Peels and the 
Russells, yielded to the influences that were breaking 
down the barriers of commercial intercourse. Mr. 
Calhoun would have been more than human, had he 
not rejoiced to witness this result of his exertions. But 
he indulged in no unseemly expressions of gratification. 
" After a stniinrle of two and twenty years. Truth and 
Ht had been successful, but no personal exultation 
sparkled in his eye, or triumphed in his words. The 
measure and its great consequences alone occupied his 
thoughts."* 

Having aided in the settlement of the Oregon ques- 
tion, and in the enactment of the tarifli' law of 1846, 
]Mr. Calhoun would now gladly have returned to the 
peace and quietude of the happy home, ever cheered 
and enlivened by his presence ; for his private affairs 
demanded his attention, and his health was considerably 
impaired. It was his misfortune, too, to be constantly 
misrepresented by some of the friends of the adminis- 
tration, who seemed unable to comprehend the motives 
that prompted him to vote in opposition to them, when 
required by the rigid adherence to his principles, which 
it was his pride to maintain. But the war with Mexico 
induced him to remain in the Senate, to which he was 
reelected for another term in 1816, and to continue in 
the position which he had graced, and in which it 
* Mn. Maury's Statesmen of AmcricA, p. 188. 
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was his happy fate to die, ** with the harness on his 
back." 

Had he conducted the negotiations for the annexa- 
tion of Texas from the beginning, under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Tyler, it is highly probable that our 
peaceful relations with Mexico would have been pre- 
served. He was a great enemy to war, and his policy 
was always that of peace. He had long feared that hos- 
tilities with Mexico would ensue, and yet he thought, to ' 
the last, a collision might have been avoided. Influenced 
by these feelings, he refused to vote either for or against 
the act of May, 1846, declaring the existence of a state 
of war ; yet he supported for the most part the meas- 
ures of the administration, looking to the vigorous pro- 
secution of hostilities, till the session of 1847-8, when 
he proposed resolutions disapproving of the conquest 
of Mexico, for the purpose of incorporating it into the 
Union, or holding it as a province ; and on the 4th of 
January, 1848, he delivered a speech in their favor. 
At the previous session he had suggested the with- 
drawal of the American troops to a defensive line, and 
the occupation of the territory behind it, and the block- 
ade of the ports of Mexico, till terms of peace were 
accepted. His resolutions were ofl^ered for the same 
purpose, and he enforced his views upon the defensive 
policy with great ability. Before any final action was 
had upon his resolutions, the treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo was laid before the Senate and ratified with his 
vote. 

But a grave and important question arose out of the 
war— one which Mr. Calhoun anticipated, and which 
is now (July, 1850) agitating the country from one end 
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to the other. By the treaty of peace, California and 
New Mexico were annexed to the United States, and 
the Rio Grande was established as the southwesterD 
boundary of the Union with the assent and concur- 
rence of the Mexican government. The Abolition 
feeling had been constantly increasing at the North, 
and the Whig party there, with very few exceptions, 
and a considerable iK)rtion of the Republicans, were 
more or less under its influence, even though many of 
them deprecated the constant agitation of the subject. 
Sectional animosities had been aroused; at the North, 
the article of the Constitution, and the laws of Con- 
gress providing for the recapture of fugitive slaves, had 
been repeatedly disregarded or set at defiance ; and 
questionable treasures of retaliation had been adopted 
in some of the southern states. 
s^ An effort was now made in Congress to prohibit the 
extension of slavery to the territory acquired from 
Mexico, at the time of forming territorial governments. 
Mr. Calhoun contributed with all his might and zeal in 
resisting every effort of this character, and on the 27th 
of June, 1848, he made an able speech in reply to Mr. 
Dix of New York, on the bill providing a territorial 
government for Oregon, which it was proposed to 
amend, so as forever to exclude slavery therefrom. He 
denied that Congress had the exclusive right of legisla- 
tion over the territories, and insisted that it could not, 
by its action, take away from the people the power of 
making such municip.il regulations as they plea«?ed, 
when state constitutions were adopted. lie also de- 
fended the institution of Slaverj', but at the same time 
contended, that the abstract question of Slavery was 
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merged in the higher one of self-defence on the part 
of the southern states. The North, he said, was bent 
on securing the balance of power, and that once gained, 
abolitionism would Ifreak down the ramparts of the 
Constitution, and the Tights of the states would no 
longer be respected. At the session of 1847-8, the 
Slavery question prevented the pa.ssage of territorial 
bills ; but at the ensuing session the subject was again 
agitated. 

In the meantime the presidential election had taken 
place, and the Whig candidate. General Taylor, who 
refused to commit himself on the question, was elected 
over General Cass, the Republican nominee, who had 
opposed the efforts of the Slavery exclusionists. Mr. 
Calhoun was much chagrined at this result, and when 
Congress came together in December, 1848, he advised 
a meeting of the members from the slaveholding states 
to be held, to deliberate on the course proper to be 
pursued. His advice was followed; a meeting was held ; 
and an address prepared by him was adopted, which 
reviewed the origin and history of the abolition move- 
ment, and the aggressions upon the rights of the South, 
and pointed out the evils which must result, and the 
necessity of united and harmonious action to prevent 
them. This session also passed by without a settlement 
of the question, and in the summer of 1849, Mr. Cal- 
houn had occasion again to make known his opinions, 
in an address to the people of the southern states, dated 
at Fort Hill on the 15th of July, in reply to a speech 
of Colonel Benton to his constituents in Missouri, 
charging the former with having repeatedly abandoned 
the interests of the South, and with endeavoring to 
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prcMnote the dissolution of the Union. Mr. Calhoan 
defended himself with more than his usual ability, and 
sometimes with not a little asperity. He retraced his 
whole course in public life, and insisted that he had 
ever been, as he ever should be, firm in maintaining 
tJie rights of the slaveholding states under the com- 
promises of the Constitution, and faithful to the Union 
so long as it could be preserved in the spirit of its in- 
ception. 

When Congress again came together, Mr. Calhoun 
was in feeble health, in consequence of a pulmonary 
complaint of long standing which had been for some 
time growing upon him more rapidly than it had done, 
for the reason probably, that his mind was kept in a 
constant state of excitement by th» agitation of the 
slavery question. Meanwhile California had adopted 
a state constitution prohibiting slavery, and now ap- 
plied for admission into the Union, supported by a favor- 
able recommendation of the president. General Taylor. 
The elements of controversy were at once roused up 
more fiercely than before, and the confederacy seemed 
about to be violently ruptured. Various propositions 
were offered with the hope of settling the difliculty for- 
ever, and among others, Mr. Clay offered a series of 
resolutions as a compromise, or an amicable arrange- 
ment of the questions in controversy. The general fea- 
tures of Mr. Clay's plan were, — the admission of Cali- 
fornia ; the formation of territorial governments for the 
remainder of the territory acquired from Mexico, with- 
out containing any provision whatsoever in regard to 
slavery ; declaring that the abolition of slavery in the 
district of Columbia was inexpedient, that the trade in 
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slaves brought from without the district ought to be 
prohibited therein, but that Congress possessed no power 
to obstruct the slave trade between the states ; and the 
more effectual provision by law for the restitution of 
fugitive slaves. 

Mr. Calhoun had convinced himself, that if California 
were admitted as a state, and the balance of power thus 
assured to the non-slaveholding states, there wojld be 
no security for the south without an amendment of the 
Constitution. Day after day, in the early part of the 
session, he took his place punctually in the Senate, until 
his failing strength warned him that the hand of the 
destroyer was already upon him. He then retired to 
his room, and there prepared the following speech — the 
last great effort of his powerful mind. Unable to deliver 
it himself, it was read in his presence by his colleague. 
Judge Butler, on the 4th day of March, 1850: — 



SPEECH ON THE SLAVERY aUESTION. 

I have, Senator?, believed from the first, that the agitation of the sub- 
ject of slavery would, if not prevented by some timely and effective 
measure, end in disunion. Entertaining this opinion, I have, on all 
proper occasions, endeavored to call the attention of both of the two 
g^eat parties which divide the coimtry, to adopt some such measure to 
prevent so great a dii^aster, but without success. The agitation has 
been permitted to proceed, with almost no attempt to resist it, until it 
has reached a period when it can no longer be ditiguised or denied that 
the Union is in danger. You have thus had forced upon you the great- 
est and the gravest question tliat ever can come under your considera- 
tion. How can the Union be preserved ? 

To give a sati^sfactory answer to this mighty question, it is indispen- 
sable to have an accurate and thorough knowledge of the nature and 
the character of the cause by which the Union is endangered. Without 
fucfa knowledge it is impossible to pronounce, with any certainty, by 
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what means it can be eared ; just as it would be impossible for a phj- 
sician to pronounce, in the case of some dangerous disease, with any 
certainty by what remedy the patient could be saved, without similar 
knowledge of the nature and character of the cause of the disease. The 
first question, then, presented for consideration, in the iuTestigation I 
propose, in order to obtain sudi knowledge, is, — What is it that has en- 
daagered the Union t 

To this question, there can be but one answer — that the immediate 
cauTC is. the almost universal di^tcontcnt which pervades all the States 
composing the S^outhem section of the Union. This widely extended 
discontent is not of recent origin. It commenced with the agitation of 
the slavery question, and has been increasing ever since. The next 
question is, — What has caused this wide-diffused and almost universal 
discontent f 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as is by some, that it originated with 
demagogues, who excited the discontent with the intention of aiding 
their personal advancement, or with disappointed, ambitious individuals, 
who resorted to it as the means of raising their fallen fortunes. Tliere 
is no foundation for this opinion. On the contrary, all the great politi- 
cal influences of the section were arrayed against excitement, and exert- 
ed to the utmost to keep the people quiet The great mass of the peo- 
ple of the South were divided, as in the other section, into whigs and 
democrats. The leaders and the presses of both parties in the Soutii 
were very solicitous to prevent excitement and restore quiet ; because 
it was seen that the effects of the former would necessarily tend to 
weaken, if not destroy, the political ties which united them with their 
respective parties in the other section. Tho^e who know the strength 
of party ties, will readily appreciate the immense force which this cause 
exerted against agitation, and in favor of preserving quiet But as 
great as it was, it was not suflSciently so to prevent the wide-spread dis- 
content which now pervades the section. No ; some cause far deeper 
and more powerful must exi*t to proiluce a di-content so wide and 
deep, than the one inferred. The question then recurs what is the 
cause of this discontent! It will be found in the belief of the people of 
the Southern States, as prevalent as the <li?ooutent itself, that they 
cannot remain, as things now are, consii^tently with honor and safety, in 
the Union. The next question, then, to bo considered is, — What has 
caused this belief! 

One of the causes is, undoubtedly, to be traced to the long-continued 
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figitation of the Alare qoestion on the part c^ the North, and the maaj 
tggreseions which they have mide on the rights of the Sonth, during 
tbiit time. I will not enumerate Uiem at present, as it will be done 
hereafter in its proper place. 

There is another, lying back of it, but with whioh this is intimatelj 
connected, that may be regarded as the gp^eat and primary cause. It is 
to be found in the fact, that the equilibrium between the two sections 
in the government, as it stood when the Coostitutioo was ratified, and 
the government put in action, has been destroyed. At that time, there 
was nearly a perfect equilibrium between the two, which afforded ample 
means to each to protect itself against the aggression of the other ; bat 
as it now stands, one section has exclusive power of controlling the gor- 
emment, which leaves the other ^thont any adequate m^os of pro- 
tecting itself against its encroftchment and oppressioa To place this 
subject di:«tinctly before you, I have, Senators, prepared a brief statisti- 
cal statement, showing the relative weight of the two sections in the 
government under the first census on 790, and the last census of 18401 

According to the former, the population of the United States, includ- 
ing Vermont, Kentucky, and Tenne jisee, which then were in their incip- 
ieut condition of becoming States*, but were not actually admitted, 
amounted to 8,929,827. Of this number, the Northern States had 
1,977,899, an4 the Southern 1,952,072, making a difference of only 
26,827 in favor of the former States. • The number of States, im^odkig 
Vermont, Kentucky and Tennessee, was sixteen, of which eight, inolud- 
ing Vermont, belonged to the Northern section, and eight, including 
Kentucky and Tennessee, to the Southern, making an equal division of 
the States between the two sections, under tlie first census. There was 
a »mall preponderance in the House of Representatives, and in the elec- 
toral college, in favor of the Northern, owing to the fact that, according 
to the provisions of tlie Constitution, in estimating federal iliunbers, five 
slaves count but three ; but it was too small to affect sensibly the per- 
fect equilibrium of numbers which, with that exception, existed at that 
time — a true, perfect equilibrium. Such was the equality of the two 
sections when tlie States composing ihXf^m agreed to enter into a federal 
Union. Since then, the equilibrium between them has been greatly 
disturbed. 

Accord iui^ to the last census, the aggregate population of the United 
States amounted to 17,063.857, of which the Northern section contained 
9,728,920, and the Southern 7,884,487, mak'mg a diffsrenoSi in round 
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mimlMn, of 2,400,00a Hie number of States hmd iocremsed from siz- 
teea to tweotj-tix, miking an addition of ten States. In the mean 
time, the position of Delaware had become doubtfid, as to which section 
•he properly belonged. Considering her as neutral, the -Northern States 
will have thirteen, and the Southern States twelre, making a difference 
in the Senate of two Senators in favor of the former. According to the 
apportionment under the census of 1840, there were 228 members of 
Uie ilouse of Representatives, of which the Northern States had 1S5, 
and the Southern States, (considering Delaware as neutml) 87 ; makmg 
a difference in fiivor of the former, in the House of Rppresentativesi, of 
48 ; the difference in the Senate of two members added to this, gives to 
the North, m the electoral college, a majority of 50. Since the census of 
1840, four States have been added to the Union; Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Florida, and Texas. They leave the difference in the Senate as it stood 
when the census was taken, but add two to the side of the North in the 
House, making the pref>enl majority in the House in its favor, of 50, and 
in the electoral college, of 52. 

The result of the whole is to give the Northern section a predominance 
in every department of the government, and thus concentrate in it the 
two elements which constitute the federal government — majority of 
States, and a majority of their population, estimated in fedenU numbers. 
Whatever section concentrates the two in it«elf, must p^psei&s control of 
the entire government. 

But we are just at the close of the sixth decade, and the commence- 
ment of the seventh. The census is to be taken this year, which must 
add greatly to the decided preponderance of the North in the House of 
Representatives, and in the electoral college. The prospect is, alw, that 
a great increase will be added to its present preponderance during the 
peripd of the decade, by the addition of new States. Two territories — 
Oregon and Minnesota — are already in progress, and strenuous efforts 
are making to bring in three additional States from the territor/ 
recently conquered from Mexico, which, if successful, will add three 
other States in a short time to the Northern section, making five States 
and increasing its present number of States from 16 to SO, and of its 
Senators from SO to 40. On the contrary, there is not a single territory 
in progress in the Southern section, and no certainty that any additional 
State will be added to it during the decade. The prospect then is, that 
the two sections in the Senate, should the efforts now made to exclude 
the South from the newly oonqoered territories succeed, 'will stand. 
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before the end of the decade, twenty Northern States to twelve Southern 
(conceding Delaware as neutral), and forty Northern Senators to twenty- 
four Southern. This great increase of Senators, added to the great in- 
crease of members of the House of Representatives, and electoral 
college, on the part of the North, which must take place upon the next 
decade, will effectually and eventually destroy the equilibrium which 
exii«ted when the government commenced. 

Had this destruction been the operation of time, without the interfer- 
ence of government, the South would have had no reason to complain ; 
but such was not the fact. It was caused by the legislation of this 
government, which was appointed as the common agent of all, and 
charged with the protection of the interests and security of all. Tl»e 
legislation by which it has been effected may be classed under three 
heads. The fir&t is that series of acts by which the South has been 
excluded from the common territory belonging to all of the States, as 
the members of the federal Union, which has had the effect of extending 
vastly the portion allotted to the Northern section, and restricting 
-within narrow limits the portion left the South. The next consists in 
adopting a system of revenue and disbursements by which an undue 
proportion of the burthen of taxation has been imposed upon the South, 
and an undue j>roportion of its proceeds appropriated to the North ; and 
tlie last in a system of political measures by which the original charac- 
ter of the j[(oviTnment has been radically changed. 

I propo-e to bestow upon each of these, in tlie order they stand, a few 
remarks, with the view of showing that it is owing to the action of this 
government, that the equilibrium between the two sections has been de- 
stroyed, and the whole power of the system centred in a sectional 
majority. 

The first of the series of acts by which the South was deprived of its 
due share of the territories, originated with the confederacy, which pre- 
ceded the existence of this government. It is to be found in tlie 
provisions of the ordinance of 1787. Its. effect was to exclude the South 
entirely from that vast and fertile region which lies between the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, now embracing five States and one Territory. The 
next of the series is the Missouri compromise, which excluded the South 
from that large portion of Louisiana which lies north of 86° 30', excepting 
what is included in the State of Missouri The last of the series 
excludes the South from the whole of the Oregon Territory. All these, 
in the slaDg of the day, were what b called slave territory, and not firee 
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soil; that U, territories belonging to slave-boliling powcra, tnd c^mii to 
the cmigratioD of masters with their blavea. By these Bereral acta, the 
Stiuth was excluded from 1,288,025 square mile^i, an extent of countiy 
con>iderably exceeding the entire valley of the MissiaeippL To tlie 
South was left the portion of the territory of Louisiana lying Bouth of 
Sti"" 30^, and the portion north of it includetl in tlie State of Misaouri ; the 
pvtrtion lying soulh of 86° 8u', includes tlie States of Louisiana and 
ArkunMi»,and the territory lying west of the latier and south of 86* 30^, 
culled the Indian country. A portion l^iug M^uth of tliis, with the 
tot ritury of Florida, now the State, makes in tlic Tshole 28u,o03 square 
mile?. To this must be added the territory acquirtMl with Texas. If 
the whole should be added to the Southern Bectinn, it would make an 
increase tof 825,520, which would miUte tlie whole left to the South 
r>(i0,o23. But a lar^e part of Texas is still in conte.>«t between the two 
seciion^, which leaves uncertain what will be the real extent of the por- 
tion of her territory tliat may be left to the South. 

I have not included tlie territory recently acquired by the treaty 
with Mexico. ITie North is making the most strenuous efforts to ap- 
propriate the whole to her-^elf, by excluding the South from every foot 
of it. If she should succeed, it will add to that from which Southern 
laws have already been excluded, 527,078 square miles, and would in- 
crease tlie whole the North has appropriated to herself, to 1,764,028, 
not including the portion which she may succeed in excluding ua from 
in Texas. To sum up the whole, the United States, since they declared 
their independence, have acquired 2,378,046 square miles of territory, 
from which the North will have excluded the South, if die ahoold ano- 
cccd in monopolizmg the newly acquired territories, about three fourths 
of the whole, and leave the South but about one foiu*th. 

Such is the first and great cause that has destroyed the equilibrium 
between the two sections in the government 

Tlie next is the system of revenue and disbursements which has been 
n<l<>pt«.'J by the government It is well known that the main aonrce 
fi itm wUch the government has derived its revenue, is from duties on 
imports. I shall not undertake to show that all such doties must 
necessarily fall mainly on the exporting States, and that the South, as 
the great exporting portion of the Union, has in reality paid Tastly 
more than her due proportion of the revenue, because I deem it un- 
necessary, as the subject has on so many occasions beea fully discnssed. 
Nor shall I, for the same nason, undertake to show, thai a ftr greater 
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portioii of the rerenue has been disbursed at the North than its due 
•hare ; and that the joint effect of these causes has been to transCm* a 
vast atnount from the South to the North, which, under an equal sys- 
tem of revenue and disbursement, would not have been lost to her. If 
to this be added, that many of the duties were imposed, not for reve- 
nue, but for protection, that is, intended to put money, not into the treas- 
ury, but directly into the pocket of the manufacturers, some concep- 
tion may be formed of the immense amount which in the lonjj course 
of so many years has been transferred from the South to the North. 
There is no data by which it can be estimated with any certainty ; but, 
it is safe to say, that it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Under the most moderate estimate, it would be sufficient to add greatly 
to the wealth of the North, and by that greatly increase her popula- 
tion, by attracting emigration frqm all quarters in that direction. 

This, combined with the great and primary cause, amply explains 
why the North has acquired a preponderance over every department 
of the government, by its disproportionate increase of population and 
States. The former, as has been shown, has increased, in fifty years, 
2,400,000 over that of the South. This increase of population, during 
so long a period, is satisfactorily accounted for by the number of emi- 
grants, and theincrease of their descendants, which has been attracted 
to the northern section from Europe and the southern section, in conse- 
quence of the advantages derived from the causes assigned. If they 
bad not existed — if the South had retained all tlie capital which has 
been extracted from her by the fiscal action of the government, and if 
tliey had not been excluded, by the ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri 
compromise, from the region lying between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, and between the MissLssippi and the Rocky Mountains, north of 
36" 80', it scarcely admits of a doubt that she would have divided the 
emigration with the North, and by retaining her own people, would 
have at least equalled the North in population, under the census of 
1840, and probably under that about to be taken. She would, also, if 
she had retained her equal rights in those territories, have maintained 
an equality in the number of States with the North, and have pre- 
served the equilibrium between the two sections ' that existed at the 
commencement of the government The loss, then, of the equilibrium 
is to bo attributed to tlie action of this government 

But while these measures were destroying the equilibrium between 
the two sectioDs, the action of the (^remment was leading to a radical 
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change in Its efaanictor, bj coocentnUiDg all the power of the sjetem 
in itselt The occasion will not permit me to trace the measures by 
which this great change has been consummatixL If it did, it would 
not be difficult to show, that the process commenced at an earlj period 
of the guverument ; that it proceeded almost without interruption, step 
by step, until it ab^rbed, virtually, its entire powers. Without^ how> 
ever, gi)ing though the whole process to establish the £m^ it may be 
dune sati.ifiictorily by a very short statement 

lliiit thiit government claims, and praclically maintains the right to 
dicide in the hu^t rei^trt, as to the extent of its powers, will scarcely be 
dfuied by any one conversant witlj the political history of the country, 
is equally certain. That it aUo claims the right to resort to force, to 
niaintuia whatever pi>wer she claims agaiast all oppo^tion. Indeed, it 
is apparent fn^m what we daily hear, that this has become the prevail- 
ing and fixed opinion uf a great majority of the community. Now, I 
aisk, what limitation can |K>s^ibly be placed upon the powers of a gt>vem> 
ment, claiming and exercising such rights ! And, if none can be, how 
can tlie sejiaratc goverumeot of the States maintain and protect the 
powers re>erved to them by the Constitution, or the people of the several 
States maintain those whicli are reserved to them, and among them, 
their sovereign powers*, by which they ordained and established, not 
only tlieir separate State con-iiitutions and governments, but also the 
constitution and government of the United States i But if they have 
no con^^titutional means of maintaining^ tlit m against tlte right claimed 
by tliis government, it nece^^irily follows, that they hold them at its 
pleasure and dl-M^rction, and timt all the powers of the system are, in 
reality, concentrated in it It also follows, that the cliaracter of the 
government has been changed in consequence, from a federal republic, 
as it originally came from the hands of iu framcrs, and that it has been 
changed into a great national consolidated democracy. It has, indeed, 
at present, all the characteristics of the latter, and not one of the former, 
although it still retains its outward form. 

The result of the whole of these causes combined, is that the North 
has acquired a decided ascendency over every department of this govern- 
ment, and, through it, -a control over all the powers of the aysteoL A 
single section, governed by the will of the numerical majority, has now, 
in fact, the control of the government, and the entire powers of the sye- 
tem. What was once a constitutional federal republic, is now converted, 
in reality, into one as abeolute as that of the Autocrat of Enssia aad 
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as despotic in its tendency as anj abscdute goTerameot tbat fffttr 
existed. 

As, tlieo, the North has the absolute control over the govemmeiht, it it 
manifest, that on all questions between it and the South, where there is 
a diversity of interests, the interest of the latter will be sacriiieed to the 
former, however oppressive.the effects may be, as the Sonth possesses 
no means by which it can resist^ through the action of the government 
But if there were no questions of vital importance to the South, in ref- 
erence to which there was a diversity of views between the two sections, 
this state of things might be endured, without the hazard of destruetioo 
by the South. But such is not the . fact. There is a question of vital 
importance to the Southern section, in reference to which the views and 
feelings of the two sections are opposite and hostile as they can possi- 
bly ba 

I refer to the relations between t4ie two races in the Southern section, 
which constitutes a vital ;>i)rti(iii /f Iicr social organization. Every por- 
tion of the North enteruiiiis v.cws and feelings more or less hostile to 
it Those most opposed and hostile regard it as a sin, and consider 
themselves under tlie most sacred obligation to use every effort to de- 
stroy it Indeed, to the extent that they conceive they have power, 
they regard themselves as implicated in the sin, and responsible for 
suppressing it, by the use of all and every means. Those less opposed 
and hostile regard it as a crime— an offence against humanity, as they 
call it, and although not so fanatical, feel themselves bound to nse all 
efforts to effect the same object While those who are least opposed 
and hostile, regard it as a blot and a stain on the character of what they 
call the nation, and feel themselves accordingly bound to give it no 
countenance or support On the contrary, the Southern section regards 
the relation as one which cannot be destroyed witboirt subjecting the 
two races to the greatest calamity, and the section to poverty, desola- 
tion, and wretchedness, and aocerdingly feel bound, by every considera- 
tion of interest safety and duty, to defend it 

This hostile feeling on the part of the North toward the social organi- 
sation of the South, long lay dormant ; but it only required some cause, 
^ihich would make the impression on those who felt most intensely that 
they were responsible for its continuance, to call it into action. The in- 
creasing power of this government and of the control of the Northern 
section over all of it, furnished the cause. It was they made an im- 
preiuon on the minds of many, that there waa little or no restraint to 
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pitf gBt Ibe gorgfODMnt to do wluiteT«r it might chooee to ckx Thb 
▼mt tofficiont of itadf to put the most fi&oatical portion of tlie North in 
Mtaott, fur the purpoM of dwtroTing the existing relation between the 
Ivo nee» in the South. 

Tke Arei oigMttied moreBcni towarda it commenced in 18S5. Then 
§or the first time todetiee were organised, preseee eetabliahed, leetm-ers 
MBt forth to excite the people of the North, and incendiary publicatiooe 
Mattered over the whole South through the mail Hie Sooth was 
thorooghlj aroQsed ; meetings were held everywhere, and resolutions 
adopted, calling opoo the North to apply a remedy to arrest the threat- 
ened evil, and pledging themsdres to adopt measures for their own 
protection if it was not arretted. At the meetmg of Congress petitions 
poured in from the North, calling upon Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and to prolubit what they called the internal 
■lave trade between the States, avowing at the same time, that their 
ultimate object was to abolish slavery not only in the District, but in the 
States and throughout the Union. At this period, the number engaged 
in the agitation was small, and it possessed little or no personal influence. 

Neither party in Congress had, at that time, any sympathy with them 
or their cause ; the members of eadi party presented their petitions 
with great reluctance. Nevertheless, as small and as contemptible as 
the party then was, both of the great parties of the North dreaded 
them. They felt that though small, they were organized, in reference 
to a subject which had a great and a commanding influence over the 
northern mind. Each party on that account, feared to oppose their 
petitions, lest the opposite party should take advantage of the one who 
opposed by favoring them. Thie effect was, that both united in insist- 
ing that the petitions dwuld be received, and Congress take jurisdiction 
of the snljeet for whidi they prayed ; and to justify their course, took 
the extraordinary ground that Congpress was bound to receive petitions 
on every subject, however objectionable it might be, and whether thoy 
had, or had not, jurisdiction over the subject These views prevailed 
in (be House of Representatives, and partially in the Senate, and thus 
the party succeeded, in their first movement, in gaining what they pro- 
posed — a position in Congress, from which the agitation could be ex- 
tended over the whole Union. This ^as the commencement of the 
agitation, which has ever since contmued. and which, as it is now ac^ 
knowledged, has endangered the Union itael£ 

Aa to myself I believed, at that earlj period, that, if the party who 
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got up the petitions should succeed in getting Congress to take jaris- 
diction, that agitation would follow, and that it would, in the end, if not 
n treated, destroy the Unioa I then so expressed mjself in debate, and 
< HI led upon both parties to take grounds against taking jurisdiction, but 
in vain. Had my Toioe been heard, and Congress refused taking juris- 
diction by the united Totcs of all parties, the agitation which followed 
would have been prevented, and the fanatical movements accompanying 
the agitation, whidi have brought us to our present perilous condition, 
would have become extinct, for the want of something to feed the flama 
That was the time for the North to show her devotion to the Union ; 
but, unfortunately, both of the great parties of that section were so in- 
t4>nt on obtaining or retaining party ascendency, that all other consider- 
ations were overlooked or forgotten. 

What has since followed, are but natural consequences. With the 
success of their first movement, this small fanatical party began to ac- 
quire strength, and with that, to become an object gf court«»hip of both 
of the great parties. Tlie necessary consequence was, a farther increase 
of p)wer, and a gradual tainting of the opinions of both of the other 
parties with their doctrines, until the infection has extended over both, 
and the great mass of Uie population of the North, who, whatever may 
be their opinion of the original abolition party, which still keeps up its 
distinctive organization, hardly ever fail, when it comes to acting, to co- 
operate in carrying out their measures. With the increase of their 
influence, they extend the sphere of their action. In a short period 
after they had commenced their first movement, they had acquired 
sufficient influence to induce the legislatures of most of the northern 
states to pa^s acts, which, in effect, abrogated the provision of the Con- 
stitution that provides for the delivering up of fugitive slaves. Not 
long after, petitions followed to abolish slavery in forts, magazines and 
dockyards, and all other places where Congress had exclusive power 
of legi!*lation. This was followed by petitions, and resolutions of legis- 
latures of the Northern States, and popular meetings, to exclude the 
Southern States from all territories acquired, or to be acquired, and to 
prevent the admission of any state hereafter into the Union, which, by 
its constitution, does not prohibit slavery. And Congress is invoked to 
do all this, expressly with the^ view of the final abolition of slavery in 
the states. That has been avow'ed to be the ultimate Object, from the 
beginning of the agitation until the present time, and yet the great body 
of both parties of the North, wiUi the full knowledge of the iact, 
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i« :«rk » * hncf Wftacj «# tW mi fit"—, aa iv a« it ha* jet mdrmmnd, 
y-im.l Mk. fvwMan. vIhC n th«v» •» f »»tM iu telWr puij^HM, OBtil 

;..f.U tli« ^lawle end propoacd, i 
U *.l>«pc«ri to prrrcBi k ; Hm mj ««• mi tiw 4 

.' kail ft'tA^ard lU pr^voH K*gmt»k; dMiw4ed is §amt t b the ori- 
^-r^ €»->« «Ff iW B^/roBAit — tkit •laTtrj b a ■». mm] ooght to be 
4 *f,(<«^Mrd — vrakcr mw iLaa at tW coHiMeBeeHwst f or b tfe abolkaoa 
pAru ]cwi »«m«rr.aN or aUkMStia] } or have Ihej kaa iiAa iii't orer 
f-Uc'^^A* ; «r Ie*« cv4rr<>l ovrr tW tvo great partiea td the Nortk m 
e>ri.,irj4 ' or ba# :L^ S/^f b j^eatcr aaaa* of md j«odaig or eoaerolliii^ 
the iDiAeik.«^u f^ i}.t* gvwnwaeBd maw tbao it bad wbc» the agitatioo 
ci^ntt.rwr-A f To all H^tmt qw^ntoom but one aarvcr caa be girca. Kou 
N'ji. >'a The rrry f>r«Y«e is true. Instead of veakcr, all tbe de- 
n.f'.** in CaTf^* of A^utWjn are Mron^er now tban tbej vera io 1835, 
Ms.en t>,e i^n*A:uin fir«t oammeaced. Whil« all the elcmeoU of infio- 
tnce <m t>^ part of tbe Stjaih are weakened, I acrain a^ vfaat k to 
•tr/p t>ii« aji^itatKin. anlf;«a MNnetbing dect«aTe in done, aotil tbe great and 
final r>>jf-rt at wbu-fa it aim.« — tl.e abrilitkm of ^larerj in tbe Sootb — is 
ciffi«ijniiiiateij ) U it, tlif^ not certain, that if afimetbing dedsire is 
fifft lyiw dcjue to arreKl it, tbe .Scmth will be forced to cboo«e between 
aUilitKin fjr MTp^ioq } lodf^d, an event* are now moving, it will not 
rcfjuire the South to wcede, to di»«olve the Union; agitatkn will of 
itpfM cffcrt it, of which it^ pa^t biatorj famishes abundant proof^ as I 
fitjail next proceed to i4m»w 

It in a great niij>take to nappoM that diBonioo can be effected by a 
rin^Ie bKvw. The cords which bound the«e »tMi» together in one com- 
mon uni«m, are far too noraerou* and powerful for that, Di»nnion most 
lie the work of time. It i« only through a long process and in socces- 
^ion, that the cords can »nap, until the whole fobric &11« asunder. Al- 
ready , the agitation of tlie slavery question has snapped some of the 
inmt important, and has greatly weakened all the others, aa I shall 
proreed U» *hoW. 

T\w ci »rdj« that bind the states together are not only many, but various 
in character. Among them, some are spiritual or ecclesiai^tical ; some 
political; others f«ocitil; others appertain to the benefits conferred by 
the Union ; and others to the feeling of duty and obligaticm. 
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Tbc strongest of those of a Bpiritual and ecclesiai>tical nature, con- 
sisted in the unity of the great religious denominations, all of which 
originally embraced the Union. All the»e denominations, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Catholics, were organised very much upon the 
principle of our political institutions. Beginning with smaller meetings, 
correstponding with the political divisions of the country, tlieir organiza- 
tion terminated in one great central assemblage, corresponding very 
much with the character of Congress. At these meetings, the principal 
clergymen and lay members of the re.-ipective denominations from all 
parts of the Union met, to transact business relating to tbci r common 
concerns. It was not confined to what appertained to the doctrines and 
disciplines of the respective denominations, but extended to plans for 
disseminating the Bible, establishing missionaries, distributing tracts, 
and of establishing presses for the publication of tracts, newspapers 
and periodicals, with a view of diffusing religious information, and for 
the support of the doctrines and creeds of the denomination. All this 
combined, contributed greatly to strengthen the bonds of the Union. 
The strong ties which held each denomination together, formed a strong 
cord to hold the whole Union together ; but, as powerful as they were, 
they have not been able to resist the. explosive effect of slavery agita- 
tion. 

The first of these cords which snapped under its explosive force, was 
that of the powerful Methodist Episcopal Church. The numerous and 
strong ties which held it together are all broke, and its unity gone. 
Tliey now form separate churches, and instead of tliat feeling of attach- 
ment and devotion to the interests of the whole church, which was 
ft)rmerly felt, they are now arrayed into two hostile bodies, engaged in 
litigation about what was formerly their common propjBrty. 

Tlie next cord that snapped was that of the Buptista, one of the 
lai*gest and most respectable of the denominations ; that of the Presby- 
terians is not entirely snapped, but some of its strands have given way ; 
that of the £])iscoptil diurch is the only one of the four great Protestant 
denominations which remain unbroken and entire. The strongest cord 
of a political character consists of the many and strong ties that have 
held together the two great parties, which have, with some modifications, 
existed from the beginning of the government They both extended to 
every portion of the Union, and had strongly contributed to bold all its 
parts together. But this powerful cord has proved no better than the 
spiritual It resisted for a long time the explosive tendency of the 
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Agitatkm. but hM fiiuiHj nmpped under its force — if not entirelj, netriy 
sa Nor is there one of the renuuning cords wfaidi has not been greatly 
weakened. To this extent the Union has ab-eadj been destroyed by 
agitation, in the only way it can be, by snapping asander and wea k eni n g 
the cords which bind it together. 

If the agitation goes on, the same fbroe acting with increased intensity, 
as has been shown, there will be nothing left to hold the States together, 
except force. But surely, that can with no propriety of language be 
called a Union, when the only means by which the weaker is held 
connected with the stronger portion, is force. It may, indeed, keep 
them connected, but the connection will partake much more of the 
character of subjugation on the part of the weaker to the stronger, than 
the union of free, independent And sovereign States in one federal union, 
as they stood in the early stages of the govenmient, and which only is 
worthy of the sacred name of Union. 

liaving now. Senators, explained what it is that endangers the Union, 
and traced it to its cause, and explained its nature and character, the 
great question again recurs, How can the Union be saved ! To this I 
answer, there is but one way by which it can be, and that is, by adopt- 
ing such measures as will satisfy the States belonging to the Southern 
section that they can remain in the Union coniiistently with their honor 
and their safety. There is, again, only one way by which that can be 
effected, and that is by reviewing the causes by which this belief baa 
been produced. Do that, and discontent will cease, harmony and kind 
feelings between the sections be restored, and every apprehension of 
danger to the Union removed. The question then is, By what means 
can this be done f But before I undertake to answer this question, I 
propose to show by what it cannot be done. 

It cannot, then, be done by eulogies on the Union, however splendid 
or numerous. The cry of Union 1 Union 1 the glorious Union 1 can no 
more prevent disunion, than the cry of health I health I glorious health ! 
on the part of the physician, can save a patient lying dangerously ilL 
So long as tiie Union, instead of being regarded as a protector, is regar- 
ded in the opposite character by not much less than a majority of the 
States, it will be in vain to attempt to concentrate them by pronouncing 
eulogies on it. 

Besides, this cry of Union comes commonly from those whom we 
cannot believe to be sincere. It usually comes from our assailants; 
but we cannot believe them to be sincere : for if they loved the Udiod, 
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they would necessarily be devoted to the Coostitution. It made the 
Union, and to destroy the Constitution, would be to destroy the Union. 
But the only reliable and certain evidence of devotion to the Constitution 
is, to abstain, on the one hand, from violating it, and to repel, on the 
other, all attempts to violate it It is only by faithfully performing 
those liigh duties, that the Constitution can be preserved, and with it the 
Union. 

But how then stands the profession of devotion to tlie Union by our 
assailants, when brought to this test ? Have they abstained frojn viola- 
ting the Constitution? Let the many acts passed by the Northern 
States to set aside and annul the clause of the Constitution providing for 
tiie dclivt^ry of fugitive slaves, answer. I cite this, not that it is the 
only instance (for tliere are many others), but because the violation, in 
tliii* pirticular, is too notorious and palpable to be denied. Again, have 
tlu?y hUxkI forth faithfully to repel violations of the Constitution? Let 
tluur course in reference to the agitation of the slavery question, which 
was commenced and has been carried on, for fifteen years, avowedly 
for the purpose of abolishing slavery in tlie States — an object all 
ackno\vled;^cd to be unconstitutional — answer. Let them show a single 
instance, during this long period, in which they have denounced the 
ngitators, or their many attempts to effect what is admitted to be un- 
constitutional, or a single measure which they have brought forward for 
that purpose. How can we, with all these facts before us, believe that 
they are sincere in their profession of devotion to the Union, or avoid 
believing that by assuming the cloak of patriotism, their profession is 
but intended to increase the vigor of their assaults, and to weaken the 
force of our resistance ? 

Nor can we regard the profession of devotion to the Union, on the 
part of those who are not our assaij^ts, as sincere, when they pronoimce 
eulogies upon the Union evidently with the intent of charging tis with 
disunion, without uttering one word of denunciation against our assail- 
ants. If friends of the Union, tlieir course should be to unite with us in 
repelling the^ assaults, and denouncing the authors as enemies of the 
Union. Why they avoid this and pursue the course they obviously do, 
it is for them to explain. 

Nor can the Union be saved by invoking the name of the illustrious 
Southerner, whose mortal renlaius repose on the western bank of the 
Potomac He was one of us — a slaveholder and a planter. We have 
studied his history, and find nothing in it to justify ftubmiasioii to 
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wrong. On Uie cootrirj, his great fame rests oo the solid foondation, 
that while he was careful to avoid doing wrong to others, he was 
prompt and decided in repelling wrong. I trust that, in this respect, 
we profited by his example. 

Nor can we find anything in his history to deter us from seceding 
from the Union, should it fail to fulfil the object* for which it was in- 
stituted, by being permanently and hopelessly converted into the means 
of oppression instead of protection. On the contrary, we find mudi in 
hid example to encounige u«<, should we be forced to the extremity of 
deciding between fiubmissioo and disunion. 

There existed then as well as now, a union — that between the parent 
country and her then colonies. It was a union that had much to en- 
dear it to the people of the colonies. Under its protecting and super- 
intending care, the colonics were planted, and grew up and prospered 
through a long course of years, until they bc>came populous and 
wealthy. Its benefits were not limited to them. Their extensive agri 
cultural and other productions gave birth to a flourishing commerce, 
which ridily rewarded the parent country for the trouble and expeaiie 
of establishing and protecting thenL Washington was bom and nur- 
tured, and grew up to manhood under that union. He acquired his 
early distinction in its service ; and there is every reason to believe 
that he was devotedly attached to it But his devotion was a ratiotial 
one. He was attached to it, not as an end, but as a means to an end. 
When it failed to fulfil its end, and, instead of affording protection, was 
converted into the means of oppressing the colonies, he did not hesi- 
tate to draw his sword aBd head the great movement by which that 
union was forever severed, and the independence of these States estab- 
lished. This was the great and crowning glory of his life, which has 
spread his fiime over the whole globt, and will transmit it to the latest 
posterity. 

Nor can the plan proposed by tlie distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, nor that of the administration, save the Union. I shall pass by, 
without remark, the plan proposed by the Senator, and pmceed directly 
to the consideration of that of the administration. I however assure 
1^6 distinguished and able Senator^ that in taking this course, no disre- 
spect whatever is intended to him or to his plan. I have adopted it, be- 
cause so many Senators of distinguished abilities, who were present 
when he delivered his speech and explanation of hi^I&n, and who were 
fully capable to do justice to the side they suppprt> have replied to him. 
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The plan of the administration cannot save the Union, because it 
can have no effect towards sati.'^fyiug the States composing the southern 
section of the Union, that they can consistently with safety and honor 
remain in the Union. It is, in fact, but a modification of the Wilmot 
proviso. It proposes to effect the same object — to exclude the South 
from all the territory acquired by the Mexican treaty. It is well 
known, that the South is united against the Wilmot proviso, and -lias 
committed itself by solemn resolutions to resist, should it be adopted. 
Its opposition is not to the name, but to that which it proposes to effect. 
That the Southern States hold it to b«imconstitutional, unjust, incon- 
sistent with their equality as members of the common Union, and cal- 
culated to destroy irretrievably, the equilibrium between the two sec- 
tions. These objections equally apply to what, for brevity, I will call 
the Executive provisa Tliere is no ditference between it and the Wil- 
mot, except in the mode of eflfecting the object ; and in that respect, I 
must say, that the latter is much the least objectionable. It goes to its 
object openly, boldly, and directly. It claims for Congress unlimited 
power over the territories, and proposes to assert it over the territories 
acquired from Mexico, by a positive prohibition of slavery. Not so the 
executive proviso. It takes an indirect course, and in order to elude 
tlie Wilmot proviso, and thereby avoid encountering the united and de- 
termined resistance of the South, it denies, by implication, the authority 
of Congress to legislate for the territories, and claims the right as be- 
longing exclusively to the inhabitants of the territories. But to effect ■ 
the object of excluding the South, it takes care, in the meantime, of 
letting in emigrants from tlie Northern Staifes, and other quarters, ex- 
cept emigrants from the South, which it takes special care to exclude, 
by holding up to them the dread of ha\^g their slaves liberated under 
the Mexican laws. The necessary consequence is, to exclude the South 
from the territory, just as effectually as would the Wilmot proviso. 
The only difference in this respect is, that what one pioposes to 
effect, directly and openly, the other proposes to effect indirectly and 
covertly. 

But the executive proviso is more objectionable still than the Wil- 
mot, in another and more important particular. The latter, to effect its 
object, inflicts a dangerous wound upon the Constitution, by depriving 
the Southern States, as joint partners and owners of the territories, of 
their rights in tlM||||4 but it inflicts no greater wound than is absolutely 
necessary to effect its object The former, oq the contrary, while it 
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ic&-t* the -ame vorrn I Kfl 'ns ot>j«r« «q:2al]v great, aod if poHible 
pr»-..'r. a* I "L/l rRit pr^n-^-d to expU tu 

la <:U.tuTi^ the n^'^it fur liie mli^Uuniv, inMeaJ of Coo^e«ff» to 
U-^.*lAle oTcT Um UrriUf i'-^. io the ex«cmive prorUo, it a»nifn«>« that 
tL- mfTWftj'.tT orcr thtf U7nt.^« it rested io the former; or, to cx- 
jjiv— li m U* lan^'^v.a^r u-^d Id a re*>I jtiua o3>reJ bjr one of tike woai- 
t"<* frum T«ia.«. .tii'L II". -' lu ifcjw aW-nt,) " tliej have the same io- 
U-f, ux r.cKt «*f Hil. .:..TfrriiL,*-iii a^ the people in the State*,"* The aa- 
K.:. pu<<i i« u:u-rh iu-^, u'>^.fi-iituu<icuLl, witboat example, and ooo- 
trarj tu the . u\nc ifm^: >ce of thtf gu% entment, fin*m it4 oommeDoemeot 
ill the prtr*-Tit tuu*. a» I 4iill n^xt j»r«>'>*ed to slvow. 

Th« rivrtii nitrt ea**iiJ of nrl.vi ^1*^1* to Cnliforoia to form a Consti- 
t-.tM*i idJ a valf i^oTcniment. an i to ap|> •in I senator* an J rep^^^=lenta- 
tive*. i- ihf fir-'l fruii «>f tl»l« ni.*i-tr«»u* a-wuiuftioo. If the indiritlnals 
» I <» Lave male thi^ moveni»-iit. ha i ^ ne ml'» Califtimia as adveotorers ; 
a-i 1. if a* *u< h, ih**y liai ci r;.j'.t r.'^] u.f UTriUiry, and e>tabU>hed their 
in I'l^fTi 1-!j^v, thf -»it .r.j: *\ (.f tit ' oij'itry wmld have been vested 
in il.tm a-* a "^pjralt' mi i ii. It-jn-n J.-nl dtrurn'jnity. Io that ca<e, thej^ 
v( i.i'i have liad i1m» rl^ii'. to tar in a 4>»u^titut;«m and to estaUit»h a gov- 
tri mtul ft r thtni-!* I ve-* ; anJ if after that they had llwught proper to 
Oj I'ly to C*»i.jre** f ^r u.i:nU-i m into the UniiHi ns a sorerei^ aod in- 
ilep-utl-rit i-tate, iiU thi* wo /» 1 UjiTe b^'vo rcarular and according to 
c-'..i«li*li»tl prinrlj-Ieft. But v:.- h if n(»t tlie ca«e. It was the United 
S'aK- w1k> ctttujut^re*! Calil^mia, and fijmlly acquired it by treaty. 
The ^Mjvere'^^'ity, of *N>ur*e, i« ve-te.i in them, and not in the indiTidoals 
will* hu\e utteiupte } to ^rm a ron-tllution as a state, without their 
c» n-cnt All tlii* i.* clear beyond amtrover.-y, except it can be ehowu 
tint they have "iince 1-)^ or Le-n divested of tlieir sovereignty. 

Sitr u it leisH clear that the ytiwer of legif*latin;T over the territory v 
v.'-rc 1 in Omgre^*, and mit as is a•*^umed, in the iohabitanta of the 
t«rrii«»rie^. None can deny th:it the Government of the United States 
!»•-! th» power tt) acquire territories either by war or by treaty; 
hit if the power t/> acijuire exij*U, it beh>ngs to Congreas to carry it 
into execution. On this point there can be no doubt, for the Oonstita- 
tion cxj»re>.4y provide*, that Congress shall bare power **to make all 
lawn which nhall be necessary and proper to carry into execution the 
fore^niiii^ powers" tth«»^ ve-ted in Con^e«'») •*and all other powers 
vehted by thij» Con-ti'uti«m in th • (fovernmc.it of ti^ Ij^nited States, or 
m any departjueiU or otficer thtsreof !. mattcrs^t, then, where the 
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power is reated ; for if vested at all in the goTemment of the Unilad 
States or any of its departments or officers, the power carrying it into 
execution is clearly vested in Congress. But this important proviso, 
while it gives to Congress the power of legislating over territories, im- 
poses important restrictions on its exercise, by restricting Congress to 
passing laws necessary and proper for carrying the power into execu- 
tion. The prohibition extends, not only to all laws not suitable or 
appropriate to the object, but also to all that are unjust, tmequal or 
unfair, for all such laws would be unnecessary and improper, and, there- 
fore, unconstitutionaL 

Having now established, beyond controversy, that the sovereigntjr 
over the territories is vested in the United States — ^that is in the several 
States composing the Union — and that the power of legislating over 
them is expressly vested in Congress, it follows that the individuals in 
California who have undertaken to 'form a constitution and a State, and 
to exercise the power of legislation, without the consent of Congress, 
have usurped the sovereignty of the States and the authority of Con- 
gress, and have acted in open defiance of both. In other words, what 
they have done is revolutionary and rebellious in its character, anarchical 
in its tendency, and calculated to lead to the most dan^rous conse- 
quences. Had they acted from premeditation and design, it would 
have been in fact an actual rebellion, but such is not the case. The 
blame lies much less upon them, than upon those who have induced 
tben^ to take a course so unconstitutional and dangeroua They have 
been led into it by language held here, and the course pursued by the 
executive branch of the government 

I have not seen the answer of the Executive to the calls made by the 
two houses of Congress, for information as to the course whidi it took, 
or tlie part which it acted, in reference to what was done in California. 
I understand the answers have not yet been printed. But there is 
enough known to justify the assertion, that those who profess to repre- 
sent and act under the authority of the Executive, have advised, aided, 
and encouraged tJie movement which terminated in forming what they 
call a constitution and a state. General Riley, who professed to act as 
civil Governor, called the convention, determined on the number and 
distribution of the delegates, appointed the time and place of its meet- 
ing, was present during the session, and gave its proceedings his appro- 
bation and sanction. If he acted without authority, he ought to have 
been tried, or, at least, reprimanded and disarmed. Neither hmag 
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their independence. At this stage, the inhabitants of the territory be- 
came for the first time a people, in legal and constitutional langnage. 
Prior to this they were, by the old acta of Congress, called inhabitants, 
and not people. All this is perfectly consistent with the sovereignty of 
the United States, witli the powers of Congress, and with the right of a 
people to self-goyernment • 

Michigan was the first case in which there was any departure from 
the uniform ride of acting. Hers was a very slight departure from 
established usage, The ordinance of '87 secured to her the right of be- 
coming a State, when she shoul<l have 60,000 inhabitanta Owing to 
some neglect Congress delayed taking the census. In the meantime, 
her population increased until it clearly exceeded more than twice the 
number, which entitled her to admission. At this stage, she formed a 
constitution and government without the census being taken by the 
United States, and Congress received the admission without going 
through the formahty of taking it, as there was no doubt she had more 
than a sufiScient number to entitle her to admission. She was not ad- 
mitted at the first session she applied, owing to some difficulty respect- 
ing the boundary between her and Ohio. The great irregularity, as to 
her admission, took place at the next session, but on a point which can 
have no possible connection with the case of California. 

The irregularity in all othe'r cases that have since occurred, are of a 
similar character. In all, there existed territorial governments estab- 
lished by Congress, with officers appointed by the United States. In 
all, the territorial government took the lead in calling conventions, and 
fixing preliminaries, preparatory to the formation of a constitution and 
admission into the Union. They all recognized the sovereignty of the 
United Stat-es, and the authority of Congress over the territories ; and 
whenever there was any departure from established usage, it was done 
on the presumed consent of Congress, and not in defiance of its authori- 
ty, or the sovereignty of the United States over the territories. In this 
respect, California stands alone, without usage, or a single example to 
cover her case. 

It belongs now, Senators, for you to decide what part yon will act in 
reference to this unprecedented transaction. The Executive has laid the 
paper purporting to be the constitution of California before you, and 
asks you to admit her into the Union as a State, and the question is, 
will yon or will you not admit her t It k a grave question, and thero 
rests npoD you a heavy reapoDsibility. Much, very much will depend 
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npon your dmsion. If you adroit her, you endorse and give your sanc- 
tion to all that has been done. Are you prepared to do so f Are you 
prepared to surrender your power of legislation for the territories — a 
power expressly vested in Congress by the Constitution, as has been 
fully established ? Can you, consistent with your oath to support the 
Constitution, surrender it ? Are you prepared to admit that the inhabi- 
tants of the territories possess the sovereignty over them ; and that any 
number, more or less, may claim any extent of territory they please ; 
may form a Constitution and govemtoent, and erect it into a State, 
without asking your permission ? Are you prepared to surrender the 
sovereignty of the United States over whatever territory may be here- 
after acquired, to the first adventurers who may rush mto it f Are you 
prepared to surrender virtually to the Executive department all the 
powers which you have heretofore exercised over the territories f If 
not, tow can you, consistently with your duty, and your oath to support 
the Constitution, give your assent to the admission of California as a 
State, under a pretended Constitution and government! Can you 
believe, that the project of a Constitution which they have adopted, has 
the least validity ? Can you believe, that there is such a State in 
reality, as the State of California ! No ; there is no such State. It has 
no legal or constitutional, existence. It has 'no validity, and can have 
none, without your sanction. How, then, can you admit it as a State, 
when, according to the provisions of the Constitution, your power is 
limited to admitting new States ? That is, they must be States, exists 
ing States, independent of your sanction, before you can admit them. 
When you give your permission to the inhabitants of a territory to form 
a Constitution and a State, the Constitution and State they form derive 
their authority from the people, and not from yoiL The State, before 
admitted, is actually a State, and does not become so by the act of 
admission, as would be the case with California, should you admit her, 
contrary to constitutional provisions and established usage heretofore. 

The Senators on the other side of the chamber must permit me to 
make a few remarks in this connection, particularly applicable to them. 
With the exception of a few Senators from the South, sitting on that 
side of the chamber, when the Oregon question was before this body, 
not two years since, you took, if I mistake not, universally, the ground, 
that Congress had the sole and absolute power of legislating for the 
territories. How, then, can you now, after the short interval which has 
elapsed, abandon the ground which yon then took, and thereby virtually 
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admit that the powec of legislating, instead of being in Congrees, is in 
tlie inhabitants of the territories ! How can you justify and sanction by 
your votes the acts of the Executive, which are in direct derogation to 
what you then contended for ? But, to approach still nearer to the 
present time, how can you, after condemning, little more than a year 
since, the grounds taken by the party which you defeated at the last 
election, wheel round and support by your votes the grounds which, aa 
explained by the candidate of the party at the last election, are identical 
with those on which the Executive has acted in reference to California! 
What are we to understand by all this ? Must we conclude that there 
is no sincerity, no faith, in the acts and declarations of public men, and 
that all is mere acting or hollow profession ? or are we to conclude that 
the exclusion of the South from the territories acquired from Mexico is 
an object of so paramount a character ih your estimation, that right, 
justice. Constitution, and consistency must all yield, when they stand in 
the way of our exclusion ? 

But, it may be asked, what is to be done with California, should she 
not be admitted ? I answer, remand her back to the territorial condi- 
tion, as was done in the case of Tennesfte, in the early stage of the 
government Congress, in her case, had established a territorial govern- 
ment, in the usual form, with a Governor, Judges, and other officers 
appointed by the United States She was entitled, under the deed of 
cession, to be admitted into the Union as a State, as soon as she had 
60,000 inhabitants, llie territorial government, believing it had that 
number, took a census by which it appeared it exceeded it She then 
formed a Constitution and a State^ and applied for admission. Congress 
refused to admit her, on the grounds that the census should be taken by 
the United States, and that Congress had not determined whether the 
territory should be formed into one or two States, as it was authorized 
to do, under the cession. She returned quietly to her territorial condi- 
tion. An act was passed to take a census by the United States, and 
providing that the territory should form one State. All afterwards was 
regularly conducted, and the territory admitted as a State in due form. 
The irregularities in the case of California are immeasurably greater, 
and afford a much stronger reason for pursuing the same course. But, 
it may be said, California may not submit That is not probable ; but, 
if she sliould not, when she refuses, it will then be the time for us to de- 
cide what is to be done. 

Having now shown what cannot save the Union, I return to the quet- 
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tioo with which I commeoced — How can the UnioD be saTed f Thert 
IS bat one way bj whidi it am, with aDj certaiot j, be eaxed, and that 
is by a full and final settlement, on the principles of justice, of all the 
questions at tssoe between the two sections. Hie Sooth asks for justice, 
simple justice, and less she ought not to take. She has no com pro miae 
to offer but the Constitution, and no concessions or surrender to make. 
She has already surrendered so much, that she has little left to surren* 
der. Such a settlement would go to the root of the eril, remore aU 
cause of discontent, and satisfy the South that die could remain 
honestly and safely in the Union, mnd thereby restore the harmony and 
fraternal feelings between the sectiona, which existed anterior to the 
Missouri agitation Nothing else can, with any certainty, finally and 
K)rever settle the question at issue, terminate agitation, and saye the 
Union. 

But can this be done f Tee, easily ; not by the weaker party, for it 
zan of itself do nothing — not eyen protect itself^but by the stronger. 
The North has only to will it, to do justice, and perform her duty, in 
order to aocompliish it — ^to do justice by conceding to the South an 
equal right in the acquired territory ; and to do her doty by caosing the 
stipulations relative to fiigitire slaves to be fiedthfiilly fiilfilled — to cease 
the a^tation of the slave question, and provide for the insertion of- a 
provihion in the Constitution by an amendment, which wiU restore in 
fiub»timce the power she possessed of protecting herself before the 
equilibrium between the sections was destroyed by the action of tins 
government There will be no difficulty in devising such a provision — 
one that will protect the South, and which at the same time will improve 
and strengthen the government, instead of impairing or weakening it 

But will the North agree to this f It is for her to answer this ques- 
-^oa But I will say, she cannot refuse if ^he has half the love of the 
Union which she professes to have, or without justly exposing herself to 
the charge that her love of power and aggrandizement is far greater 
than her love of the Union. At all events, the responsibility of fiuvinL^ 
the Union is on the North and not the South. The South cannot snwi 
it by any act of hers, and the North may save it witliout any smr>(u\' 
whatever, unless to do justice and to perform her duties under tlie C>>n 
stitution be regarded by her as a sacrifice. 

It is time. Senators, that there should be an open and manly avov^l 
on all sides as to what is intended to be done. If the question is not 
now settled, it is uncertain whether it ever can hereafter be, and we, as 
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the representatiyes of the States of this Union, regarded as governmental 
should come to a dUtiiict understaiidiug as to our respective viewn, in 
order to ascertain wlielher the great questions at ist^ue betw -en the two 
seciions can be settled or not If you tcho represent the stronger por- 
ticpii, cannot agree to settle them on the broad principle of justice and 
duty, say so, and let the States we represent agree to separate and part 
in peace. If you are willing we sliould part in peace, tell us so, and we 
shall know what to do when you reduce tlie question to submi!k>ion or 
resititiuice. If you remain silent, you then compel us to infer what yoa 
intend. In that case. California will become the test questioa If yoa 
admit her under all the difficulties that oppose her admission, you com- 
pel us to infer, that you intend to exclude us from the whole of the ac- 
quired territories, with the intention of destroying irretrievably the 
equilibrium between the two sections. We would be blind, not to per- 
ceive in that case, that your real objects are power and aggrandisement; 
and infatuated, not to act accordingly. 

I have now, Senators, done my duty, in expressing my opinions fully, 
freely, and candidly on tliis stilemn occa<«ion. In doing so. I have been 
governed by tlie motives which have ^nvenit*d me in all the stages of 
the stgitatiiHi of the slavery qiirmlon -^iiice it-* ooriitnenccinent. ani ex»Tt- 
ed mv-elf to airt'.t it. wiili iht- ii:'eiiti'in uf -iuvin,' thfi Uni«ni. '\t it i'MtiM 
be done, and, if it cannot, t«> savt^ ihcMHitiun wltere it lia?- plt:rt>e.l Piovi- 
deuce tttcar^trnv lot, and whii^h I -in eiely believe ban ju>*ticrt aiid »hf C«»n- 
stitution on its nide. Having I'.iiihfully dune my duty to the be«t of my 
ability, b«»lh to the Union and my >-»' tion, thr«>'ii,']iout the wh«il,' of thi« 
agitation, I shall hHve the cun^oUtiun, let what will come, that I am 
free from all rettpoudibility. 

Mr. Calhoun's position in regard to the necessity of 
armending the Constitution was not generally concurred 
in by the other representatives from the Southern 
States; but most of them, if not alJ, .lo^teed a'I,*i him, 
that the South should not be denied an equal participa- 
tion in the acquired territory, and that thrj true po!ic*y 
of the general government was non-interference, or, in 
other words, that in the formation of territorial govern- 
ments, Congress should have nothing to do with the 
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question of slavery, but leave the people of the states to 
be formed Gree to act as they chose. Non-intervention 
being conceded, the owners of slaves would have the 
same right to go to the territories that others would, 
and to take their slaves with them, just as others could 
their property. In this way the South would have an 
equal chance, as Mr. Callioun contended she ought, in 
the settlement of the territories. 



CHAPTEE nil. 

Death of Mr. OaDioctii — ^Fonenl Honors — ^Hia Family — Peraonal Ap- 
pearance — Character — ^Habits in Priyate Life — Mental Powers- 
Style as a Speaker and Writer — Work on Gk>YemmenU-Manner as 
an Orator — Course as a Statesman — Popularity — Memory. 

Faithful to his duty unto the end, Death found Mr. 
Calhoun at his post. Feeble though he was in body, 
to the very close of his earthly pilgrimage he was sus- 
tained by the wonderful energy and power of an intel- 
lect that never knew what it was to be dependent. 
Like Chatham, wrapped up in flannels, he occasionally 
crawled to the Senate chamber to take his friends by 
the hand, and to encourage them to stand firmly by the 
rights of the South ; and on the 13th of March, his 
voice was heard for the last time in debate, no longer 
clear as a trumpet, but often giving way with the failure 
of the powers of utterance— quivering from weakness 
and husky with emotion, yet still indicating the uncon- 
querable will and determination of his character. It 
was the triumph of mind over matter,— of the immortal 
spirit over the frail body that contained it ! 

The last words of Mr. Calhoun in the Senate were 
uttered on this occasion, in defence of his proposition 
for the amendment of the Constitution, which had been 
assailed by several senators in the course of the dis- 

»• 
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cussion. The jpene was an exciting one; he was 
nearly overcome, and returned to his private room 
only to die. The slavery question was the engrossing 
subject that occupied his mind. He wished to see the 
. Union preserved, but he feared that the slaveholding 
states would be driven to secede. His friends were 
not interdicted from visiting him, and he conversed with 
them freely until it was evident that his powers were 
fast giving way, and that his ever-active mind was wear- 
ing out the body. At intervals he employed himself in 
writing, or in l«)oking over his papers : this taxed his 
strength less than conversation, yet intense and earnest 
thought, like the vampire, was constantly draining the 
life-blood from his heart. 

His son, John B. Calhoun, who is a physician, was 
with him for several weeks previous to his death, and 
other friends almost equalled his filial devotion in their 
kind attentions. On the 30lh of March, it could no 
longer be doubted that the hours of the gi-eat statesman 
would soon be numbpred. In the morning he was 
restless and much weaker than he had ever before been. 
He sat up, however, for a couple of hours during the 
day; and toward evening, the stimulants which had 
been employed to protract his life seemed to have re- 
gained their power, and he conversed with apparent- 
ease and freedom, mainly upon the absorbing topic, the 
slavery question. About half-past twelve, that night, 
he commenced breathing very heavily — so much so as 
to alarm his son. The latter inquired how he felt ; he 
replied that he was unusually wakeful, but desired his 
son to lie down. His pulse was then very low, and he 
said he was sinking ; but he refused to take any more 
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stimulants. The son lay down, but in a little more 
than an hour was aroused, by his father calling in a 
feeble voice, "John, come to meP' His respiration 
now denoted great physical weakness, though it did not 
appear to be difficult. When his son approached him, 
he held out his arm, and remarked that there was no 
pulsation at the wrist. 

He then directed his son to take his watch and papers 
and put them in his trunk, after which he said that the 
medicine given to restore him had had a delightful effect 
and produced an agreeable perspiration. In reply to 
an inquiry as to how he had rested, he stated that he 
had not rested at all ; but he assured his son that he 
felt no pain, and had felt none during the whole attack. 
A little after five o'clock on the morning of the 31st, his 
son asked him if he was comfortable. "I am perfectly 
comfortable," he replied. These were his last words. 

Shortly before six o'clock, he made a sign to his son 
to approach the bed. Extending his hand, he grasped 
that of his son, looked him intently in the face, and 
moved his lips, but was unable to articulate. Other 
friends were now called in, and a fruitless efibrt was 
made to revive him. Meanwhile he was perfectly con- 
scious, and his eyes retained their brightness, and his 
countenance its natural expression. But the golden 
c^rd was about to be severed — and in a few moments 
he drew a deep inspiration, his eyes closed, and his 
spirit passed, " like the anthem of a breeze, away." 

The death of Mr. Calhoun was announced in the 
Senate, in a most impressive manner, by his friend and 
colleague, Judge Butler, on the first of April. Eloquent 
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His countenance, when at rest, indicated abstraction 
or a preoccupied air, and a stranger on appioaching 
him could scarcely avoid an eftiotion of fear ; yet he 
could not utter a word before the fire of genius blazed 
from his eye and illumined his expressive features. 
His individuality was stamped upon his acute and in- 
telligent face, and the lines of character and thought 
were clearly and strongly defined. His forehead was 
broad, tolerably high, and compact, denoting the mass 
of brain behind it. Until he had passed the grand 
climacteric, he wore his hair short and brushed it back, 
so that it stood erect on the top of his head, like bristles 
on the angry boar, or " quills upon the fretful porcupine," 
but toward the close of his life he suflTered it to grow 
long, and to fall in heavy masses over his temples. But 
his eyes were his most striking features: they were 
dark blue, large and brilliant ; in repose glowing with 
a steady light, in action fairly emitting flashes of fire. 

His character was marked and decided/ not prema- 
turely exhibiting its peculiarities, yet formed and per- 
fecledat an early age. He was fiijjmJ MLimor^Pt, man- 
ly and independent. H is sentiments were noble and 
elevated, and everything mean or grovelling was foreign 
to his nature. He was eas y in his manners, an d affable 
anddijgnified^ His attachments were warm and endur- 
ing ; he did not manifest his affection with enthusiastic 
fervor, but with deep earnestness and sincerity. He 
was kind, t yenerous a nd charit able ; h onest and frank; 
faithful to his friends, but somewnai liiCliftM to oe un- 
forgiving toward his enemies. He was attached to his 
principles and prejudices with equal tenacity ; and when 
be had adopted an opinion, so strong was his reliance 
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upon the correctness of his own judgment, that he often 
doubted the wisdom and sincerity of those who dis- 
agreed with him. He ne ver shra nk fro m the perform - 
ance of any duty, however paintui it m ight be, — that it 
was a, duty, was sufficient for \nm ke possessed pride 
of character in no ordinary degree, and, withal, not a 
little vanity, which is said always to accompany true 
genius. His devotion to the South was not sectional, ^ 
so much as it was the natural consequence of his views 
with reference to the theory of the government ; and 
his patriotism, like his fame, was coextensive with the 
Union. 

In private life he was fitted to be loved and respected. 
Like Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, and the younger 
Adams, he was simple in his habits. When at home, he 
usually rose at day-break, and, if the weather admitted, 
took a walk over his farm. He breakfasted at half-past 
seven, and then retired to his office, which stood near 
his dwelling house, where he wrote till dinner time, or 
three o'clock. After dinner he read or conversed with 
his family till sunset, when he took another walk. His 
tea hour was eight o^clock ; he then joined his family 
again, and passed the lime in /conversation or reading 
till ten o'clock, when he retired to rest. As a citizen, 
he was without blemish ; he wronged no one ; and there 
were no ugly spots on his character to dim the brilliancy 
of his public career, yliis social qualities were endear- 
ing, and his conver^tional powers fascinating in the 
extreme. He loved to talk with the young; he was 
especially animated and instructive when engaged in 
conversation with them, and scarcely ever failed to in- 
spire a sincere attachment in the breasts of those who 
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listened to bim. He frequently corresponded, too, with 
young men, and almost the last letter he wrote, was 
addressed to a protege attending a law school in New 
York, and was replete with kind advice and with expres- 
sions of friendly interest. 

He conversed, perhaps, with too great freedom. He 
prided himself on being unreserved in the expression of 
his opinions, and yet this was a fault in his character ; 
for in the transaction of business, and in deciding and 
acting upon important political questions, he was ordi- 
narily cautious and prudent. To his very frankness, 
therefore, may be attributed, not the misrepresentations, 
but the occasion of the misrepresentations, of which he 
was the victim. He often complained that he was not 
understood, but he sometimes forgot that those who 
would not comprehend him, might have been already 
prejudiced by some remark of his, made at the wrong 
time, or in the wrong presence. 

His disposition was reflective, and he spent hours at 
a time in earnest thought. But he was exceedingly 
fond of reading history and books of .travel. Works on 
government, on the rise and fall of empires, on the im- 
provement and decline ^f the races of mankind and the 
struggles and contests of one with another, always at- 
tracted his attention. Indeed, his whole life was one 
of study and thought. 

In his dress he was very plain, and rarely appeared 
m anything except a simple suit of black. His consti- 
tution was not naturally robust ; but notwithstanding 
the ceaseless labors of his mind, by a strict attention to 
regimen and the avoidance of all stimulants, his life was 
prolonged almost to the allotted three score and ten. 
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To say that be possessed a great mind, would be only 
repeating a trite remark. It was one of extraordinary 
compass and power. His rivals and compeers were 
intellectual giants, and among them he occupied no 
subordinate position. The most prominent character- 
istics of his mind were its massiveness and solidity, its 
breadth and scope, tl^e clearness of its perceptions, and 
the directness with which they were expressed. It was 
well-balanced, because it was self-poised, and he did 
not often "overstep the modesty of nature." 

He was neither metaphysical nor subtle, in the sense 
in which merp schoolmen use those terms. He had 
studied the philosophy as well as the rules of logic ; or, 
if not that, the faculty of reasoning with accuracy was 
natural to him. He was capable of generalizing and of 
drawing nice distinctions. Hrwas shrewd in argument, 
and quick to observe the weak points of an antagonist. \ 
Of dialectics he was a complete master, whether syn- \ 
thetically or analytically considered. -I^ilt hi? y^*^^ \^\ 
p ower lay in analysis. He could resolve a complex ) 
argument or an idea into its original parts, with as much /' 
facility as the most expert mechanic could take a watch 
in pieces ; and it was his very exquisiteness in this re- 
spect, that caused him to be regarded by many as so- 
phistical and metaphysical. 

He was fond of tracing out the causes which led to 
an eflfect, and of considering the vast combinations of 
circumstances that produced a certain result, or what 
in politics, he called a juncture or a crisis. In the readi- 
ness and rapidity with which he analyzed and classified 
his thoughts, he had no superior, if he had an equal, 
among the public men of his day. While at the law 
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school in Litchfield, he accu5:tomed himself to arrange 
the order of his thoughts, before taking part to a debate, 
not upon paper but in his mind, and to depend on his 
HKiuory, which was peculiarly retentive. In this man- 
ncr both his minJ and memory were strengthened, and 
the f« inner was mode to resemble a store-house full to 
overflowing, but with everything in its appropriate 
place and ready for any occasion. 

Like his lite, his «tj]jt ^^'-'* gJmplA <in^ pup yet, for 
this very reason, olten rising loan elevation of grandeur 
and dignity, which elaborate finish can never attain. 
It was mo Jelled after the ancient classic s, and distin- 
guished ToTTtscleurness, directness, and energetic earn- 
estness. His words were well chosen, and showed 
severe discipline in his early studies; but he ilcver 
stopped to pick or cull them in the midst of a speech, 
for at such times his ideas seemed to come forth full 
draperied, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, He 
/ occasionally mnde use of a startling figure, or an anti- 
/ thctical expression, but there was no redundancy of or- 
/ nanient, though — if that could be a blemish — there was 

\ a redundancy of thought. 

Ho was in the habit of laying down a few simple ab* 
struct truths, and arguing upon and explaining and 
elucidating them. Almost every sentence, therefore, 
in one of his speeches, was a political text; and the 
arguments and illustrations which he employed to es- 
tablish the correctness of his great principles were the 
clippings of the diamond — scintillations of the brilliant 
thought from which they emanated. 

Uis speeches, letters, and reports would fill volumes; 
Tot thoy are well worthy of collection in a perawaent 
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form. They contain a vast fund of information with 
reference to the political history of the country, and 
mines of thought on political science. For some years 
previous to his death, he was engaged on a work in 
three parts, entitled "The Theory of Governments." 
The first part was completed early in 1849, and the 
two remaining parts were nearly finished at the lime 
of his decease. 

It has been said that he was no orator. It is true 
that he did not cultivate the graces of oratory, but he 
wielded its power with a giant's force. In discussing 
serious questions, he was usua lly ca lm though impr es* 
sj ^CLi and when he first roseTcTspeaTfnie almost always 
bent forward as if from diffidence. But when fully 
aroused, he became stern and erect in his bearing, his 
voice rang loud and shrill, and his eyes glistened like 
coals of fire. A steady flow of words came from his 
lips, and sometimes they rushed so rapidly that hc" 
seemed obliged to clip them off to make room. ^In- 
t ense earnestness characterized his delivery^ y nd this 
IS one of the highest attributes of true eloquence. In 
listening to him you felt that he was sincere, and it was 
impossible to look at him without being moved. 

As a statesman, his course was independent and high- 
minded. Principles he regarded as practical things, 
and he was firm in adhering to them, and bold and 
fearless in attacking error. He united the fiery ardor 
of Alirabeau to the steadiness of Malesherbes — the 
daring of Canning to the moderation of Liverpool. 
Few men possessed a more happy faculty of ingratiating 
themselves into the favor of new acquaintances ; but 
he never practiced the arts of the demagogue, and, as 
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he used to say, he was " an object of as great cunositj 
to people outside of a circle of five miles in this state 
[Soath Carolina], as anywhere else." He was amhi- 
tious, but his ambition was of a lofty character. He 
was not indifferent to party obligations, but he thought 
they ought to be limited to matters of detail and minoi 
questions of policy, and not extended to important 
principles. 

He was no mere theorist. He never desired, as we 
have seen in his course in regard to the currency and 
the tariff, to suddenly undo a system of bad measures, 
and adopt an opposite system.. He favored gradual 
changes, and this is high evidence of the practical char- 
acter of his mind. He lived, too, to behold the triumph 
of most of the great principles for which he had con- 
tended, and this is a proof of anything but an overween- 
ing love for theories and abstractions. 

The theory of this government was for many years 
his study ; he was perfectly familiar with our foreign 
relations ; but upon the currency question he was espe- 
cially at home, and he discussed it with the sagacity of 
a philosopher, the foresight of a statesman, and the prac- 
tical skill of a financier. 

Independence and integri ty were conspicuous traits 
in Mr. Ualhoun. "I never know," he said, "what 
South Carolina thinks of a measure. I never cot^mi'! 
her. I act to the best of my judgment, and acconi* l: 
to my conscience. If she approves, well and good. It 
she does not, or wishes any one else to take my place, 
I am ready to vacate. We are even." He was no 
friend to progressive democracy, nor did he think that 
liberty and licentiousness were synonymous terms. 
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" People do not understand liberty or majorities," he re- 
marked. " The will of a majority is the will of a rabble. 
Progressive democracy is incompatible with liberty. 
Those who study after this fashion are yet in the horn- 
book, the a, ft, c, of governments. Democracy is level- 
ling — ^this is inconsistent with true liberty. Anarchy is 
more to be dreaded than despotic power. It is the 
worst tyranny. The best government is that which 
draws least from the people, and is scarcely felt, except 
to execute justice, and to protect the people from animal 
violation of law." ^ 

These opinions undoubtedly indicate the existence of 
a morbid melancholy in the breast of their author— of a 
proneness to look upon the dark side of human nature 
— yet they were uttered in all sincerity. / 

Possessing such exalted talents, the question may be T 
asked, why Mr. Calhoun did not reach the presidency ; 
for his aspirations were often turned in that direction, 
though he would sacrifice no principle to reach that 
high station. A late writer** has enumerated three * 
obstacles — his unconquerable independence, his incor- 
ruptible integrity, and the philosophical sublimity of his 
genius. That the first two contributed to this result is 
highly probable, but if by that other quality is meant 
an elevation of his genius entirely above the compre- 
hension of the multitude, it is unjust to his character. 
He possessed no such traYiscendental faculty or attri- 
bute. Truth , in its simplicity a nd beauty— as^Mf. n 
C alhoun presented it — ^oes home to every heart. H e 
w as understood and appreciated by the masse^^ H a 
was popular with the people, but not With the politioilto. 
^ Gkdtery of Dlmtriom AinirictM» No. %, 
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The death of Mr. Calhoun was a loss to the Union* 
but to South Carolina the blow was peculiarly severe. 
For more than forty years she had trusted and confided 
in him, and she never found him faithless or remiss in 
his duty. He had received njany honors at her hands, 
but not one was undeserved, — she owed him a debt of 
gratitude which she could never repay. She has pro 
duced many distinguished men ; yet his memory and 
fame will be dearer tha^ those of her Laurenses, hei 
Gadsdens, her Pinckneys, her Rutledges, or her Haynes. 
Her soil contains no nobler dust than that of John 
Caldwell Calhoun. 

** Statesman, yet friend to truth \-~o{ soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear, 
"Who broke no promise, served no private end. 
Who sought no title, and who lost no friend T 



THE END. 
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